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THE SWORD OF THE 

SPIRIT 



FR HARTLEY paused at the door of the church, 
turned and saw Sr. Lois coming, and waited 
for her. 

He looked tired, as if he had been through some ex- 
perience which had involved a strain. His kind, 
humorous eyes were jaded in spite of themselves; and 
his large frame had a certain unconscious droop at the 
shoulders. But the latter effect was not altogether one 
of fatigue; there was relief in it too. He was glad to 
get back to his church, and to see Sr. Lois coming. 

She, on her part, was already characteristically swift 
in advance; but she acknowledged his presence by a 
signaling smile which ran on ahead of her like a bright, 
victorious flag. Then, when she reached the foot of 
the steps, she too paused a moment. Her eyes, looking 
up, searched her rector's face. 

'^ell, anyway, it's over,'' she said, mounting the 
steps. 

Then Fr. Hartley opened the door, and they went 
in, side by side. 

It was seven o'clock on an April evening. 
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2 THE SWOED OF THE SPIEIT 

Outside the church, dim daylight lingered; but^ 
within, the dusk had gathered about the soaring pillars, 
and filled the silent aisles. The sanctus light in front 
of the altar glowed red. The white marble reredos 
glimmered obscurely; and, overhead, the great crucifix 
on the rood-screen spread shadowy arms. The air was 
cool and full of the fragrance of roses and lilies. Evi- 
dently, there were many flowers somewhere in the 
church. But the fact that they could not be seen was 
an element in the general pervading sense of restful- 
ness; and the two entering figures did not kindle a 
light. With the sure movements of those who are com- 
pletely at home, they made their way to the center aisle, 
knelt with their faces toward the altar, crossed them- 
selves, rose, and sat down in the rear row of seats. It 
was evident that they were at home not only with the 
church but also with each other. Eector and deaconess 
were friends. 

She was the first to speak, after a long musing moment 
in which peace flooded them like a tide. She stirred 
and leaned forward, her hands clasped on the hem of 
her long black veil which she had gathered into her lap. 
Her white collar and cuffs made dim patches in the 
gloom, and her serene forehead was vaguely visible. 

"It was very splendid, wasn't it ?" she said. 

"Yes." Fr. Hartley also stirred, turning sidewise in 
his seat and leaning his arm on the back. "I suppose 
there has never been such a wedding in the church. I 
wish," — ^he smiled whimsically — "I could forget that I 
stepped on a lady's fan coming in, and that there seems 
to be a tortoise shell comb in the seat in front of me." 
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'^Bnt the church has recovered already/' she remarked 
thoughtfully. 

^^It has had the dark to help it/' he reminded her. 

^^eren't they beautiful?" she continued her pon- 
dering recollections. 

"Indeed, they were!" This time his tone was en- 
thusiastic "They were both at their very best, and 
that's saying a great deal. Their faces " 

He broke off. Not even with Sr. Lois could he share 
the advantage which his recent official position had given 
him. 

"There has certainly never been a marriage which 
has pleased so many people," the deaconess went on. 
"Both their families, and all their friends, and the 
whole community. Their engagement met with nothing 
but applause." 

"As Mrs. Lathrop, with her telling originality, puts 
it, *they were made for each other,' " the rector smiled. 

Then he sighed and added soberly : 

"Well, perhaps they were." 

'TTou really are doubtful ?" 

The deaconess spoke in the brooding, solicitous tone 
of one parent consulting the other about the destinies 
of two children. 

"Oh, I don't know!" He flung out his hand in a 
gesture characteristic of him. "Herbert is a stranger 
to me. He has never given me a chance to know him. 
But, Isabel," — his voice softened — "I love Isabel." 

"So do I," answered Sr. Lois. "And not just because 
she's my godchild, either. There's something about her 
—well, mysticaL That's a bold word to use concern- 
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4 THE SWORD OF THE SPIEIT 

ing a child of her generation and family and social 
setting; but I do believe it's accurate. She must be 
a miracle." 

"No more so than Catherine, the dyer's daughter, or 
Francis, the son of the merchant,'' Fr. Hartley reflected. 
"All mystics are surprises, and they laugh at the laws 
of heredity and environment. However," he added at 
once, "Isabel is a girl of the Twentieth Century fant 
enough. If she weren't, Herbert Pyne wouldn't h.:fe 
wanted to marry her." 

"She has certainly been a social success," Sr. Loia 
replied. 

"Not everyone applauded her engagement," Fr. Hart- 
ley confessed in a moment. "I warned her that she 
ought to make quite sure." 

"And what did she say ?" 

"She was startled. Nobody had ever su^ested a 
shadow of doubt to her. Just for a minute, she was 
sobered, and her eyes grew big and deep. But then, of 
course," — ^he shrugged and smiled tolerantly — "what 
girl of twenty, who is in love, stops to qaestioi. long? 
She thought she was perfectly sure, and she told me she 
knew she was." 

"Did you know," — after another moment the ret^r 
went on with his confessions — "that Mrs. Lathrop 
wanted a nuptial mass ?" 

"No; really? But, what in the world? Herbert 
isn't a Churchman." 

"Of course. But I didn't have to touch on that point. 
I simply explained that a nuptial mass would naturally 
be held before noon; and she protested that, because 
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of gaests and caterers from New York^ late afternoon 
was more convenient for them. A nuptial mass in the 
late afternoon!" He chuckled genially. "Then she 
wanted incense in the procession. I suppose I might 
have conceded that, but I didn't like the spirit in which 
she asked for it. These people who use our symbols 
for baubles V^ 

He leaned his head on his hand and sighed wearily. 
There was a whole volume of priestly trouble in the 
gesture and the sound. 

"Isabel knows better." 

"Yes." Fr. Hartley brightened. "And she came and 
told me that she was sorry her mother had made the 
request She herself thought that, on account of Her- 
bert's position, the wedding ought to be as ecclesiasti- 
cally plain as possible. She wouldn't have been the girl 
she is, if she hadn't wanted splendor and triimiph ; but 
she understood that she must help me guard the Church's 
reverence. So we arranged things between us^ and I 
guess even her mother was satisfied." 

"I should hope so !" 

They both paused and sat silent a moment, gazing 
into the shadowy aisle and re<3reating the scene that had 
recently been enacted in it: the long bridal procession, 
headed by the vested dbioir in full song, the radiant 
bridesmaids, the flower girls, the glowing bride in her 
draperies of silver cloud, the flowers, the lights, the 
pealing organ, the throng of richly-clad people. It had 
been magnificent; and Mrs. Lathrop's comely, well- 
massaged face had looked supremely gratified. 

The reception had been magnificent too. The big 
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house, a mile or so from the churchy in the most fashion- 
able part of town, had been bursting with lights and 
flowers and appetizing fragrances and gorgeous gowns. 
The caterer and the musicians came from New York; 
most of the gowns came from Paris. The Lathrops 
and Pynes, whose initials were interwined on the bridal 
cake, belonged to a circle that knew how to rise to an 
occasion. In spite of the well-bred voices of the guests 
and the discreetly subdued discoursings of the hidden 
orchestra, the din had been terrific. A congratulating 
multitude must needs make a noise. And the heat! 
Er. Hartley and Sr. Lois, who had a habit of following 
the same path through a meditation and coming out of 
it at the same point, turned and looked at each other 
and laughed. 

"Isn't it good to get back V^ Sr. Lois murmured. 

"I wonder what does make the difference between 
the Church and the world," Fr. Hartley pondered by 
way of reply. "They are both composed of the same 
human nature; in fact, the Church is made precisely 
for and of the world. Yet they don't speak the same 
language." 

"Until the one is bom again into the other," Sr. Lois 
suggested* 

'TTes, I suppose that's it — ^that business of being bom 
again. And the wind bloweth where it listeth; so we 
can only wait." 

"And pray," she suggested again, in time to check 
another of his sighs. 

"That being so——," he assented gravely, rising and 
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taming toward the altar. He did not finish his sen- 
tenca Sr. Lois rose too. 

In the diffused radiance which a risen moon was now 
beginning to pour through the windows of the churchy 
it was apparent that these two people were as well 
matched physically as they seemed to be in their mental 
and spiritual processes. He was large and stalwart; 
ahe was slender, but firmly knit, and -nearly as tall as 
he. His face was both shrewd and wistful — a strange 
combination. Her face, framed in its deaconess' veil, 
had a strong serenity. She was about forty-five, and 
he was fifty. Genuflecting again, they moved forward 
up the aisle and stood at the foot of the chancel steps, 
where the other man and woman had so recently stood. 
But they did not linger there. Gravely, without a 
glance or a word, they separated and went, he to the 
Litany desk and she to a prayer desk at the end of 
the first row of seats. Then silence resumed its sway. 

No matter how wholly it may still itself, however, 
the heart of a church remains always sensitive to the 
motions of the great world surging beyond its doors. 
That is its destiny. As the hush of the sanctus light 
deepened around the two kneeling figures, they became 
vaguely, perhaps half unconsciously, aware of a muiHed 
murmur of wagons and cars, the beat of feet, the 
throbbing of motors. Far off, inarticulate was the con- 
fusion ; but the church vibrated with it. It emphasized 
the silence, it gave wings to the prayers. 

A deaconess learns how to pray and listen, to work 
and listen, to walk and wake and sleep and listen, to 
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listen always. Sr. Lois's face was hid in her hands^ and 
her thoughts were holding God's feet; but she heard a 
motor car stop just outside the church door, and she 
heard footsteps mount and enter. Someone had come 
in, someone was hesitating in the rear of the church. 
So then she kissed the dear Feet, and let them go, and 
rose to minister. 

She had not, however, taken six steps down the aisle 
before she paused ; and her eyes, intent on the obscurity, 
widened and changed. 

"Ben !" she said softly, under her breath, to the priest 
still kneeling behind her. This was his business^ not 
hers. 

He answered her instantly, rising and turning to meet 
the unknown need, trusting it implicitly because she 
had made it over to him. 

"Does anyone want me V^ he said, in a voice of r^ 
assuring welcome. 

Then Sr. Lois stole to the side door and let herself 
out into the night. 

By way of reply to the rector, a girl's figure emerged 
from the gloom, and came quickly up the aisle. 

She was a surprising presence in that place and at 
that hour of austere recollection and meditation. 
Palpitating with life, alert like a diver on the brink of 
unsounded seas, there was something about her that sent 
a thrill through the whole brooding church. Her dark 
eyes were shining in her pale face; and on the breast 
of her traveling gown, a single red rose quivered. 

"Isabel !" said Fr. Hartley lamely, quite taken aback. 

He was a priest of wide experience and was not often 
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disconcerted, but he had never had to deal with a situa- 
tion like this. 

"Yes, father." 

She recognized and understood his confusion, and 
made an obvious effort to lose no time in explaining 
herself. But she seemed to be not altogether free from 
her own element of confusion, and she hesitated and 
stumbled. Perhaps she had taken a step which she her- 
self did not fully understand. 

"I — I am very glad you are here," she said, more 
lamely than he. 

'Well '' 

Her uncertainty steadied him. Since she was in 
doubt^ he must help her. That was his familiar busi- 
ness. 

'^Where's Herbert V' he asked, peering into the gloom 
behind her. 

For an instant, her mood faltered and wavered, as a 
aiiiging bowstring relaxes ; a flush crept into her cheeks. 

**He^s waiting outside," she said. "I asked him to 
wait." 

Fr. Hartley waited too. There seemed reaUy nothing 
else for him to do. But he looked steadily and ex- 
pectantly into the young face before him. 

'TTou see," she began bravely, her eyes holding his 
for support and guidance, "you see, for weeks, I have 
been so busy and excited that I haven^t realized what 
was happening to me. I didn't even realize this after- 
noon, when I wanted to so dreadfully. I might have 
been playing some new kind of game instead of getting 
married* It was just the same at the house, where 
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everyone called me Mra. Pjae; just the same 
when I said good-by to my mother. Nothing 
meant anything to me. But things must mean 
something, or else they aren't reaL Don't you think so, 
father I I didn't feel married at all. Well, I couldn't 
stand it ; I couldn't bear to go away, feeling like that. 
So I made Herbert drive around by the church. I 
thought you'd be here. I want you — ^I want you" — 
his eyes sustained her — "I want you to hear me say my 
vows all over again, hear me say them from my heart." 

There was a long moment of silenca The rector con- 
tinued to hold the girl's eyes, pondering her unprece- 
dented request, in a mood which she could not fathom 
but which she instinctively knew to be sympathetic 

"Shan't I go and call Herbert ?" he suggested gently 
at length. 

"No." Again the quick flush invaded her cheeks, 
and again she stumbled. "I know how absurd it sounds, 
but I want to be married alone. Herbert doesn't under- 
stand about Church things, you know. And, anyway, 
father," — this time her eyes dropped and her voice broke 
— "when he's beside me, I can't think of anything but 
him ; and I want to think of God." 

Er. Hartley's face clouded slightly, as if he were 
disappointed; yet there was a persistently shining sun 
just behind the cloud. He was both pleased and 
troubled. For a moment, he seemed to hesitate whether 
he should not say something further; then he came to 
an inner decision with a quick little shake of the head 
which Sr. Lois, if she had been there, would have recog- 
nized as very characteristic, and, turning silently, he 
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momited the chancel steps. Isabel followed him^ and^ 
kneeling before him, repeated her marriage vows. She 
said them slowly, her head up, her eyes intent on the 
altar, her voice vibrating as if every word came at last 
from her heart. Fr. Hartley's face, looking down on 
her, was very grave and tender. 

But when she concluded the ceremony with a quick 
little girlish "There V^ of achievement, the rector smiled. 

"Now 1^' he echoed her, holding out his hand to help 
her to her feet. "Go back to your husband, dear child. 
He must be missing you.'' 

The surmise was so accurate that its proof followed 
hard on its statement. The waiting bridegroom had 
had as much as he could stand of inexplicable feminine 
vagaries and mysteries; and, just as Isabel rose from 
her knees, he groped his way in at the church door, 
demanding her. 

"Isabel ! Where are you ? What in the world I Is 
anything the matter ?" 

His voice was bewildered and aggrieved. 

Fr. Hartley made haste to step aside into the deeper 
shadows that lay beyond the sanctus light. But he need 
not have taken the trouble to try to efface himself. Her- 
bert had eyes for only one person in the world; and 
Isabel forgot her rector as promptly and completely as 
if she had not been at such unparalleled pains to seek 
him out She even forgot the sanctus light. Without 
genuflecting, she turned and ran down the aisle. 

"Here I am, Herbert. Forgive me." 

Not a word of gratitude, not a word of farewell I 

But Fr. Hartley was not offended ; neither, he knew. 
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was the sanctus light Alone in the silent church, he 
made the girl's genuflection for her. Then he resumed 
his place at the Litany desk, and prayed far into the 
night. 

''God bless them. Qod teach them what love really 
means. God build them an enduring foundation !" was 
the burden of his appeaL 
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ISABEL LATHEOP had been the first baby whom 
Fr. Hartley had christened on his accession to the 
rectorship of St. John's. 

He was plain Mr. Hartley then, the Reverend Benja- 
min Hartley^ thirty years old. And she was the child 
of a banker of moderate mekns. On the occasion which 
brought them so felicitously together, he wore a simple 
surplice, and she wore a dress made by a ^^sewing 
woman,'* in the house. Few observers would ever have 
dreamed how far they both intended to go. 

But Helena Lathrop, Isabel's mother, had her daugh- 
ter's destiny well in mind, as she stood by the baptismal 
font She had been dear-sighted in her acceptance of 
a husband of business capacity; and she herself had a 
rich and dbiildless uncle. All in good time! She sur- 
veyed the baby's simple garments, thinking how she 
would eventually replace them with velvets and laces. 

As for the young rector, his mind was intent on the 
solemn, far-reaching import of the occasion. So solemn 
it was that he wished he could honor it further. He 
craved the bright, worshiping assistance of candle 
flames, the holy breath of incense, the "wedding gar- 
ment." He would have liked to surround this little 
new Catholic with all the symbols of the rich faith into 
which she was being bom. 

13 
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He found a good deal of comfort in the beauty of the 
recently finished churchy and still more in the thought^ 
f ul face of one of the sponsors. He had not yet been 
introduced to her, but he knew that she was Miss Lois 
Mortimer of Hillcrest Avenua A tall, serene young 
woman, with gray eyes, a mass of dark hair, and a 
dreaming mouth. She made her promises as if she 
meant them, and looked at the baby with a serious 
tenderness. 

It was clever in Helena Lathrop to ask Lois Mortimer 
to be one of her baby's godmothers ; for the Mortimers 
were in S. John's what the Pynes were in the First 
Congregational Church: that is to say, preeminent. 
They lived in an old colonial house, furnished with old 
mahogany which had never known but the one environ- 
ment; and everything that they did and said had a 
mellow background. They were not especially rich; 
they did not have to be. 

The rector and the godmother caught each other's 
eyes occasionally ; and, after the ceremony, he came up 
and shook hands with her, without waiting for an 
introduction. 

"A god-parent always seems to me one of the most 
gallant servants of the Church," he said. "Renouncing 
the world and the flesh and the devil for a modem 
child 1" 

"Yes," she assented gravely, though still reflecting 
his smile. "One will have to pray very hard." 

He liked the reply. Not many people ever spoke of 
prayer as a weapon. 

He Uked it so well that, reflecting on it, he made up 
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his mind to ask her to pray for a number of things be- 
sides the spiritual welfare of little Isabel Lathrop. He 
had a big task before him in this parish^ and he needed 
help. He fell into the habit of dropping in to see her 
for long^ friendly talks. 

^TTou see/' he said, in the course of one of their early 
•onferences, "my coming to Bridgehaven is coincident 
with my discovery of my special purpose in life. I was 
feeling my way to it through my first pastorate; and 
when I found it, I thought that I must make a fresh 
start I want/' — ^he paused, and she leaned forward 
in the firelight, her face attentive — "I want to help 
waken the Church to a knowledge of her Catholic 
heritaga'' 

"Thank you,'' he added, after a moment, so inexplic- 
ably that she gave a puzzled exclamation. "For not call- 
ing me *high,' " he explained, with a humorous lift of 
the brows. "That's a rare comfort. Everyone thinks 
he knows what Tiigh' and ^low' mean nowadays; but, 
as a matter of fact, the terms are most misleading. 
They divide the Church. I want to help the Church to 
find its way to a imity which it has never known be- 
fore, a unity that shall spread backwards and forwards 
and all around." 

^TElome?" she suggested. 

"Surely ! And Moscow and Salt Lake Oily and Bag- 
dad and Plymouth Rock." 

'TDear me !" 

Her eyes widened, and he laughed. 

"Of course that's not imminent, and I shan't have 
much to do with it. My immediate concern is to get 
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the people of S. John's to let me have candles on the 
altar and a processional cross." 

Then he expounded his doctrine of symbols, aad she 
listened kindlinglj. 

"It's the surest and quickest way to learn," he con- 
cluded with decision. 

Ben Hartley was no kind of a fool. He understood 
perfectly well the nature of his growing feeling for 
Lois Mortimer; and he trusted her to know too. He 
meant to speak to her about it some day — ^when they 
should both be quite sura 

That day came sooner than he had expected. One 
moonlight evening he found her sitting on the side steps 
of her old house, on the edge of a shadowy, fragrant 
garden. She did not rise, and he sat down at her feet 
The moonlight dreamed and the leaves whispered; a 
sleepy bird called from its nest. 

"Lois," he said, after a long silence, and his voice 
was husky, "would you rather not have me come to 
see you any more ?" 

She did not reply. Instead, she brought her eyes 
slowly back from the garden and looked at him. Her 
gaze was like the dawn — gradual, confident, revealing 
more and more ; he held his breath as he waited on it» 
The brave pain of its questioning evoked an answering 
pain from him ; but he did not falter nor hesitate. As 
fully as he could, he let her read the passion and pur- 
pose of his celibacy. Then when she smiled through 
her springing tears and held out her hands to him, he 
knelt on the step beside her and, for the first and only 
time, kissed her. 
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She b^an her deaconess studies that autumn (her 
two years^ absence from Bridgehaven was good for both 
of them) ; and when she came back^ the parish was 
ready to accept her services. 

She was of course immensely helpful to her rector, 
not only in her capacity of deaconess, but more espe- 
cially in her wide influence over the people of S. John's. 
She had always been one to whom others looked to 
"set a standard/' When, therefore, it was perceived 
that she liked candles and incense and vestments, preju- 
dice stopped to take its bearings; and when prejudice 
does that, there is every hope for it 

The church building was another force in the devel- 
opment on which the rector had set his heart. It was 
very beautiful — Gothic in style, the work of the most 
intelligent ecclesiastical architects in the country. They 
had been employed, not at all because of the ultimate 
tendency of their art (that was unsuspected), but be- 
cause the people of S. John's wanted a beautiful church. 
The result was an edifice which cried aloud, through all 
its worshipful spaces, for the inevitable completion of 
Catholic ritual. Harmony brings its own argument. 
When candle flames leaped to their own on the altar 
before the eloquent reredos ; when incense stole sweetly 
about the noble pillars and arches, when costly vest- 
ments did reverence, the watchful congregation felt in 
its heart that their church had fulfilled some deferred 
desire. 

But the feeling was as inarticulate as the desire had 
been unsuspected ; and there was a good deal of more 
or less outspoken criticism. People thought that they 
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must be on their guard against popish tendencies. Each 
step waS; therefore^ an exciting one^ attended by all 
sorts of perils and uncertainties; and the life of the 
rector seemed unlikely ever to become monotonous. 

"The joke is," he confided to Sr. Lois, "that all these 
critics invariably acknowledge the virtue of my ^innova- 
tions' before they criticize them. They don't realize 
this because they don't see their own reverent faces and 
gestures. But I see them; and, I tell you, they make 
me glad. First the feeling, then the instinctive ex- 
pression, then the intelligent consciousness. It will all 
come in good time. I can't be expected to take Mr. 
Martin's protest very seriously, when I remember how 
devoutly he remained on his knees during the Eucha- 
rist." 

As a fact, the behaviour of the congregation grew 
steadily more and more reverent; and the rate of atten- 
dance increased. 

The latter improvement was, however, and very un- 
fortunately, due in part to curiosity. 

"Have you heard what they're doing at S. John's! 
Well, my dear, you should just go and see. It's as good 
as the theater." 

This sort of comment, overheard or duly reported, 
caused the rector much trouble of spirit. 

"I feel as if I ought to close the doors against them," 
he told Sr. Lois. 

But she, as usual, said the right thing. 

"If the Church doesn't need those people, they need 
the Church." 

And, after all, the deadliest danger was not that of 
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being a spectacle, but that of becoming "the fashion." 
Spectators frequently remain to pray; but there is an 
obdurate imperviousness about devotees of fashion. 

"I tell you, I won't, I can't have it sol" the rector 
cried out one morning, when Mrs, Lathrop had brought 
a bevy of richly dressed friends and had occupied a 
conspicuous row of seats. "This is a plain parish. It 
ought to be. It belongs to the people. Jennie Wilson 
and Billy Hodgkins usually sit in that row. I won't 
have them turned out. Why in the world do the La- 
throps come here, anyway ?" 

Sr. Lois looked at him deeply, and smiled her serene 
smile. 

"The Lathrops are 'people' too," she replied. 

But when he had acknowledged her point with an 
answering smile and a gesture of deprecation, she went 
on to meet him on his own ground. 

"As a matter of fact, I do think there's a danger 
there. Helena is very clever. She told me that she 
prided herself on anticipating the vogue of High Church. 
— ^No, Ben, don't look sol Where's your sense of 
humor ?" 

He tried to rally responsively ; but, '^ogue!" he 
groaned. "Oh, I'm going to see if I can't get a lot 
of real ragamuffins to come and sit in the front row 
next Sunday." 

The Lathrops, by this time, certainly knew all about 
vogue. Their rise had been rapid. Helena's uncle had 
died the year after Isabel's birth; and Tom, her hus- 
band, had more than fulfilled her financial expectations. 
They had moved at a bound from a two-story frame 
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house in the heart of the city to a handsome establish- 
ment on Westside Drive. Helena was undoubtedly 
clever. "What are people going to admire in eight or 
ten years?'' was her far-sighted question. The conse- 
quence was that her new home stood for thoughtful re- 
straint and refinement, and that it cost one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

In it, she set to work to develop the kind of life she 
had dreamed : an existence of social functions, beautiful 
clothes, well trained servants, trips abroad, motor cars, 
jewels, furs. She was very successful. Her ancestry 
was sufficiently honorable; and Bridgehaven saw no 
reason why it should not gradually allow her to take 
a social leadership. 

The Pynes were her near neighbors: Henry and 
Elizabeth and their young son Herbert. Those who 
knew her best said that her vision pierced even to Her- 
bert's maturity when she selected the site of her house. 
Certain it is that, from the time the boy was nineteen 
and Isabel fifteen, the two young people were constantly 
together, and their growing intimacy "could mean only 
one thing." Helena checked it at just the right time to 
prevent it from losing its freshness and sting. Isabel 
went abroad to a French convent for a couple of years. 
When she came back, Herbert met her at the wharf; 
and six weeks later, their engagement was announced. 

He was as fair as she was dark — a spendid big Vik- 
ing sort of fellow, with bright blue eyes and a mass 
of tawny hair. In college he had been a tennis cham- 
pion. Everyone liked him. His masculine friends found 
him rather high-handed at times, a shade too deter- 
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mined to hare his own way. There was a certain r^ 
doubtable look about his mouth and chin. But women 
enjoyed his imperiousness. During Isabel's absence^ 
he found it impossible to avoid a couple of more or 
less exigent "affairs.'' He was doing well in a broker's 
office with his father. The likelihood was that, sooner i 
or later, Wall Street would call him to New York. 

His knowledge of Isabel was not profound. He took 
her at her face value (a good one), and was not con- 
cerned with the development that her sojourn abroad 
might have worked in her. When she tried to tell him 
about the habits and needs which she had brought home 
from the convent, he was at a loss. 

^TEarly services? Well, that seems a convenient ar- 
rangement — ^leaves the rest of the day free. And I 
shan't miss you so much then, either, being generally 
soimd asleep. But maybe you'll find that living in a 
home instead of a convent will make a difference in 
your habits." 

She was too young and ignorant to know how to ex- 
plain herself, save to those who already understood ; and, 
moreover, her mind was inevitably absorbed by the ex- 
citement of her engagement and the preparations for 
her marriage. She was very much in love. As soon 
as she had seen Herbert on the wharf, and a girl com- 
panion had touched her, saying, "Isabel, look at that 
handsome man. Why, he's waving to you!" she had 
known that her fate was sealed. Afterwards, they dated 
their betrothal from that first meeting of eyes. 

He left her scant time for reflection on anything — 
<m the effect of her convent experience, on the changes 
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that she found at home, even on the nature and mean- 
ing of her love. When he was with her, his presence 
filled every nook and cranny of her being; and when 
he was not with her, she was busy making up arrears 
of sleep, or submitting herself to the manipulations of 
her mother's masseuse, or answering notes of felicita- 
tion, or making plans for her trousseau. She and Her- 
bert were both very popular, and they were invited 
hither and thither and yon — to dances, to dinners, to 
teas, to week-ends in the country. 

Yet, even then, a delirious bliss left something half 
consciously lacking in the girl's heart ; and she had times 
of longing to get away by herself, to hold her felicity 
at arm's length and examine it. On these occasions, 
she generally managed to make some excuse to go down- 
town alone and to slip into S. John's. There — whether 
a service was in progress or not— she knelt before the 
altar and grew quieter. 

She had always been accustomed to do this, during 
her childhood and early girlhood. A natural instinct 
had bade her seek for beauty and holiness; and a cer- 
tain simplicity of spirit, not common to her generation, 
had led her to look for them in the obvious place. She 
had said little about her interest, partly because she took 
it for granted, partly because it lay too deep for words; 
but those who understood and shared it — ^such as Sr. 
Lois and Fr. Hartley — ^had watched her thoughtfully. 
Her two years in the convent had of course clarified 
and confirmed her predisposition. 

It had been a delight to her, on her return, to find 
that S. John's had recently grown so rich in Catholio 
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beauty. She had expected to miss her convent privi- 
leges; and had even startled her mother by hinting at 
attendance at a Boman church. 

"Oh, no, my dear!" Helena had protested. "That 
would never do in the world. You wouldn't feel at home 
in St. Joseph's. An exclusive convent is one thing, and 
a big, indiscriminate church is another. Why, that is 
just what Er. Hartley is doing — providing a church 
for people of our class who appreciate ritual." 

"Seems to me I remember," Isabel had replied, "that 
a good many poor people used to go to S. John's." 

'TTes, unfortunately," her mother had admitted. "But 
I hope they'll grow fewer and fewer, as we grow more 
and more. They really belong in St. Joseph's. A place 
for everyone, I say, and everyone in his place. That's 
only common sense. I flatter myself that I'm helping 
Fr. Hartley a good deal. IVe got the Hendersons in- 
terested now, and the Alexander Maxwells." 

As a matter of fact, Isabel's first service at S. John's 
(it was a S. Michael and AU Angels mass, on a week 
day morning, and Helena had an appointment with her 
hair dresser) seemed to her even more beautiful and 
satisfying than the convent services. She had never 
been so rapt with love and worship. As she lingered 
afterwards, both Fr. Hartley and Sr. Lois came to speak 
to her, and her heart went out to them in an eager relief 
of companionship. Yes, her mother had been more pro- 
foundly right than she knew : here was where the girl 
belonged. After this, she came as often as she could; 
and grew more and more at home. If only her love for 
Herbert had not so frequently stood in her way ! 
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Herbert's father and mother owned one of the best 
pews in the First Congregational Church, but Herbert 
never helped them occupy it. 

"That does all very well for the older generation," 
he explained in his careless manner, "and all very well 
for some women ; but it doesn't do for ma Why ? Well, 
it bores me, it means nothing to me; I'd rather play 
golf. No, don't look so troubled, darling. Vapors like 
this aren't going to come between you and me." 

This was on the evening after Fr. Hartley had taken 
Isabel aback by telling her that she ought to be quite 
sure about her engagement. The challenge had left her, 
not angry (one could not be angry with Fr. Hartley), 
but vaguely disquieted. When her lover had sought 
her out in the conservatory, she had returned his kiss 
passionately; but there had been a restless look in her 
dark eyes. 

The week before her marriage was one of real un^ 
happiness, covered up, over-borne, disguised and denied 
by ecstasy. She had no time at all to go to S. John's^ 
but she went every day. Her mother protested. 

"There's a measure in all things. I don't believe in 
carrying even religion to extremes. You're getting tired, 
as all brides do; and church is one of the things you 
can leave out." 

But Isabel had never been a tractable child. At 
early mass, matins, or evensong, she fled to the church; 
and, with her young bridal face in her hands, strove to 
feel her way to the secret of that which was happening 
to her. Fr. Hartley and Sr. Lois watched her more 
tenderly than ever. 
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She was very tired when she at last sank back beside 
Herbert in the motor car and was whirled away to the 
station. Her final experience had left her with a sudden 
desire for peace, for the slipping of her tumultuous river 
into a quiet sea. Love might be like that, might it not 
—a serene letting go, a giving over, a dear beatitude? 
She was silent a long tima Then, as she felt her hus- 
band's arm about her, she laid her cheek against his 
shoulder. 
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WHEN, at the end of three weeks, they returned, 
Mrs. Lathrop and Mrs. Pyne received them at 
the door of their new home. 

The two mothers were, as Helena put it, quite hand 
in glove now, they saw eye to ^ye. Yet they were very 
different; and perhaps, if Elizabeth Pyne had been 
consulted, she would have hesitated to acknowledge such 
a complete unity. Certainly, as the two women waited 
in the new living-room, they presented a contrast. 

Before her marriage, Elizabeth Pyne had belonged 
to the "faculty circle" of Bridgehaven society. Her 
father had been Professor of Economics in the Univer- 
sity. She had all the faculty traditions of thought and 
intellectual challenge, the habit of reading was bom 
in her, her worldly tastes were simple. Yet she had 
married Henry Pyne. 

Some of her friends had offered the acute explanation 
that nothing really flatters an intellectual woman so 
much as the attentions of a man of the world. Others 
had said, "Well, Professor Hawkins was her only other 
chance, and he's rather dessicated." Still others had 
outraged academic tradition by referring to Henry 
Pyne's bank account. After all, superior as we may 
hold ourselves, we do all like a fat purse. But Eliza- 
beth had kept her own counsel ; and now, at the age of 
forty-nine, she was still keeping it. 

26 
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She was a fragile looking woman, too slender (ihin 
was really the word), but with a face that, according 
to Mrs. Lathrop, "must once have been beautiful." If 
there had only been more warmth in the gray eyes, 
more flexibility about the mouth, less challenge in the 
forehead! She wore her expensive clothes with an in- 
difference which Helena consciously criticized and un- 
consciously emulated. Most of her friends were secretly 
a little afraid of her. 

"They're late," remarked Helena, turning for the 
sixth time from the window and going to change the 
position of a jar on the mantel-piece. ^^Well, I sup- 
pose they're in no hurry." She rearranged a sofa-pillow. 

"Oh I I don't know," Mrs. Pyne commented, look- 
ing up from the depths of a big armchair. "Herbert 
wrote that the plays were not very good in New York; 
80 they were coming back sooner than they had ex- 
pected." 

Was there, or was there not, the slightest hint of 
sarcasm in her tone ? 

"Isabel had some shopping to do," Helena remarked. 
^Tffer Aunt Lucy sent her a check for a wedding present, 
and I advised her to put it into a silver pitcher. Then 
liere were several exchanges to make. She must have 
had her hands full. But, of course, there's the Max- 
wells' dinner tomorrow night," she added as an after- 
thought 

"And Henry wants to send Herbert on a business trip 
to Chicago." 

^Does he ? Well, that will come in just right. Isa- 
bel will probably want to rearrange the whole house; 
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brides always do. And she will be glad to get Heorbert 
off her hands while she does it/' 

"There they are now." 

It was the woman in the chair who heard them first 
and who was first at the door. But she did not go out 
to meet them. She drew back and left the function of 
hostess to Helena. Her thoughtful and slightly ironical 
face was attentive but noncommittal. 

"Hello, mothers ! Yes, here we are. Handle that box 
carefully, Eogers, please. No, the train wasn't late. 
Isabel had an errand to do. Sure, we're all right. And 
glad to get back. You bet!" 

It was Herbert who said all this — ^Herbert exuberant^ 
mounting the steps. He swept his hat from his head 
and kissed his mother and his mother-in-law. Isabel, 
mounting beside him, said nothing. But that was be- 
cause she was, as usual, trying to realize what she was 
doing: entering her new bridal home, her home and 
Herbert's, the home of such infinite possibilities. She 
came up slowly and stood in the open doorway, her 
eyes very bright and intent. 

"You did get another hat, didn't you ?" her mother 
murmured approvingly. 

The girl did not hear her. She was almost succeed- 
ing in her effort to conquer the^ noise and confusion 
that always seem to attend the great moments of life, 
and was on the very brink of full realization. Her 
home, their home, their dear home, theirs! Whose? Ah, 

perhaps ! She held herself with the touching new 

dignity and importance of the lately crowned wif a 
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Herbert glanced at her, and suddenly caught her over 
the threshold^ slamming the door behind him. 

'Herbert! Don't! Please, dear!'' 

The protest was not because of her hat; but Mra. 
Lathrop assumed that it was, and deftly unpinned the 
graceful confection from the girlish head. 

"A great success 1" she remarked to the other mother, 
in what might have been a triimiph of tactful absorp- 
tion. "I believe it came from that new shop in Fifty- 
third Street" 

*^e're not going to stay," Mrs. Pyne reassured the 
two young people, when the four of them stood in the 
living-room. "The rooms are all ready for you, and 
dinner will be on the table at seven. If you don't like 
that hour, you can change it. You can of course change 
anything." 

She smiled at the presumption of her permission, and 
was briefly a different woman. The smile lightened her 
gray eyes and softened her lips in a revealing manner. 

Isabel smiled back at her lingeringly. She knew 
nothing about her mother-in-law, and had not yet had 
time even to wonder whether she was going to like her. 

"Thank you. You have been very good," she mur- 
mured. 

"I'll be back again in the morning/' Helena stated. 
"I'm dying to know what you did about the duplicate 
silver, and whether you got the pitcher, and, oh! lots 
of things. Don't forget the Maxwells' dinner tomorrow 
night. I suppose your trunks came with you. 

"But, do tell me, Isabel," — ^her mother was halfway 
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to the door when a last question occurred to her and 
would not be denied — "Herbert said you had an errand 
that made you late home. What couid it have been? 
I hope you didn't try to do any shopping here." 

It seemed an innocent question, but it had an unfor- 
tunate effect upon the two bridal faces. The one dark- 
ened slightly beneath its mass of bright hair, and the 
other fell into troubled lines. 

"Oh, well, never mind !'' Helena could be really tact- 
ful sometimes, if she chose. "A lover's secret. I under- 
stand. Good-night." 

"Lovers' quarrel, more likely, however," she said to 
Mrs. Pyne, as the two mothers moved away up the 
street "They're bound to have them." 

"Yes, the course of true love seldom disappoints us," 
Elizabeth put in, skilfully anticipating and forestalling 
the quotation. 

But she sighed. 

It was really very unfortunate that the question 
should have occurred just then; for the two bridal 
hearts had been beating in full harmony. Isabel had 
longed to be left alone with Herbert, that she might 
feel him fold her into the center of their dear nest. As 
it was, she made a movement toward him, full of appeal 
and surrender ; but his face stopped her. 

"Now, you see, you spoiled it," he said accusingly. 

'TSerbert !" 

**Well, it isn't my fault. There was I, all eager to 
get to our home; and you must insist on going half a 
mile out of the way, just to look at an old church." 
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"But — ^but — ^the church was our first home; it was 
there that we were married.'' 

'Nonsense! I tell you, Isabel, you've got lots of 
notions that I don't lika I don't know what we're 
going to do about thenu" 

He frowned ominously. 

She did not protest, as he had perhaps expected, as, 
quite possibly, die had done on some previous, similar 
occasion; but she turned pale, and presently his heart 
relented. 

"Never mind," he said, taking her hands and cherish- 
ing them, then dra^ng her into his arms. "It will 
work out all right. You've never had a home of your 
own and a husband to take up your time and thoughts. 
You don't realize how different your life is bound to 
be. I'm not going to worry." 

She winced at the implication. But then, because 
this homoKJoming was precious, she dismissed her ap- 
prehensions and gave herself up to the joy of the pres- 
ent hour. 

It was an attractive home which invited their inspec- 
tion as, hand in hand, they presently started on a wan- 
dering, lingering journey of investigation, Naturally, 
it was not wholly new to them; they had directed its 
arrangement before they went away. But, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Lathrop and Mrs. Pyne, it had 
taken shape during their absence ; and the effect, if not 
the intention, remained to be discovered by them. 

'^See, Herbert, how well this rug goes with the din- 
ing-room paper. We thought it would." 
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^TTes ; and, I say, that sideboard's a bully piece.'* 

''Help me move this table a little. So I l^o, a little 
farther. Yes, there's a difference." 

"Don't you think we might have a drop-light in this 
room ? It would be cozier." 

By and by, they fell silent. After all, it is more 
than a harmony of rugs and papers, more than a per- 
fection of furniture, that makes a home; and both 
young people were more or less unconsciously waiting 
on a spirit that reserved itself. The lack was wholly 
unconscious with Herbert — ^though he alone had hinted 
at it in his suggestion about the drop-light; and his 
eyes grew more and more contented as he moved from 
room to room. 

"I declare, I'm entirely satisfied," he said finally, 
bringing up at the, door of his luxurious dressing-room. 
"That's saying a great deal." 

"So am I," Isabel assented gladly. "It's lovely, it's 
perfect ; I never dreamed it could be so nice. Are you 
going to begin to dre&s for dinner ? Well, it's early yet 
I guess I'll go down and see the servants." 

"All right, darling. But don't be long. I shall miss 
you." 

She was long, however ; much longer than die had ex- 
pected, than she realized. She was even long in getting 
started. For no sooner had she closed the bedroom door 
behind her than something happened which held her 
motionless, just beyond the threshold. At first she did 
not half like it. A look of remonstrance sprang into 
her eyes, and she started to turn back as if to rejoin 
her husband. Must she always leave him in order to 
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see things face to face ? Then her lifted hand fell from 
the door-knob, and she hesitated and was completely 
claimed by the swiftly invading spirit of her home. 

It was an experience common enough to those whose 
eyes are naturally and habitually open to the spiritual 
aspect of their surroundings. She had often had it 
before; in fact, she had wondered at its delay in this 
particular casa She was accustomed to see, first, the 
meaning of things, and then their details. But she had 
never felt anything quite like the potency of this revela- 
tion, reserved and then so suddenly bestowed. Eesent 
it for Herbert's sake as she might, she could not choose 
but give herself over to it. 

Her home! Through the wide spaces of the upper 
hall, shining with polished wood, up the broad, wind- 
ing stairway, out from the serene, unoccupied, but ex- 
pectant rooms, it stole to meet her — ^gentle, alluring. 
She felt, as it were, a hand slipped into hers, and heard, 
as it were, a voice in her ear : 

"Come! I have been hiding from, waiting for you. 
I have things to dbow you. Don't you suppose I know 
that, though you have now searched me from garret to 
cellar, you haven't yet found any place to hang the 
ivory crucifix which you brought home from France? 
Well, that has been waiting too. Come ! I can't wait 
any longer, and neither can you." 

She had rather intended to try to forget all about 
her crucifix — since no place for it had presented itself, 
and she could not ask Herbert to help her find one. But 
her heart leaped at the thought of it; and she at last 
moved away from the bedroom door, behind which her 
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husband was joyously whistling scraps of musical 
comedy, and wandered off on her solitary errand of 
discovery. A strange and thrilling peace flooded her 
being. 

The versatility of creation is boundless and amazing. 
Isabel had covered this same ground with Herbert, not 
half an hour before, and had seemed to recognize all its 
possibilities. But now it looked utterly different to her. 
Then, this short, narrow hall had been a passageway 
leading to a small store-room, a strictly utilitarian sec- 
tion, convenient but unexciting. Now it aroused a 
quickening anticipation in her. She trod it eagerly, 
pressing forward to the store-room door; turned the 
knob, opened, and stood looking in with a leaping re- 
cognition. 

An oratory I No store-room at all, but an oratory — 
the very thing she had always wanted, the very place 
for her crucifix, a dear, secluded, silent spot, with a 
high, narrow window, with white-washed walls, with an 
uncarpeted floor. Why had she not known, why had 
she not seen, why had she not understood ? There was 
room for a prayer-desk and a small table and a chair 
or two. It might have — it probably had — been made 
on purpose. A quick blurring of tears in her eyes 
startled her. She herseK had not realized that she 
cared so much. Very softly she went in and closed the 
door. 

When, fifteen minutes later, she went down to the 
kitchen, the servants found her the most beguiling lady 
thev had ever undertaken to serve. 

"Ain't she got the sweet light in her eyes V^ the cook 
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murmured to the chambermaid. "Looks as if she^d been 
tellin' her beads.'* ^ 

"Protestants don't have beads,'' the butler put in. 

^WeU, anyway, she's a dear lamb," the chambermaid 
assented. 

Their warm Irish hearts went out to her youth and 
her gentle dignity and the suppressed fire that burned 
in her. 

But Herbert was not so sure that he liked her ex- 
pression when at last she returned to him, and he caught 
a glimpse of her face over his shoulder in the mirror. 

"Tired, aren't you?" he said, turning to greet her 
solicitously. "AU sobered out. Why, bless me! I 
believe there's a tear in that eye." 

'TCt's a happy tear, Herbert" She dung to hinu "Oh ! 
I do love our home." 

That night she went to sleep with the key of the store- 
room under her pillow. 
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HEEBEET was late in starting for his father's 
office the next morning. Consequently, he was 
not surprised to find his mother-in-law at the door when 
he opened it to go out. 

"Hello, mother!'' he said, cheerfully adopting the 
new title, with an ease that might, or might not (one 
never could tell) have jarred on his own mother's sen- 
sibilities. 

"Good morning, Herbert." Helena laughed. "I'm 
ridiculously early, I know; but I just couldn't wait 
any longer." 

"No, I'm late. Come in. I'm glad to see you. I ^" 

He hesitated a moment; then turned back from the 
front steps and followed her into the living-roomu 

"Since I'm late already," he said, "I may as well 
give my father something really to scold me for." 

"Just as if anybody would scold you today!" she 
answered, looking up into his bright, handsome face. 
"I wish you'd stay home all the morning and give me 
a chance to get acquainted with you." 

"Oh, no, you don't !" He returned her gaze, reflecting 
its confidence and admiration. " ^A man aroimd under 
foot all day!' I know you women. You want to look 
at presents and clothes, and discuss household matters, 
and try on new hats. I'd be horribly in the way. Isa- 
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bel has already put up with me as long as she possibly 
can," 

"How is Isabel?" 

Helena was slowly drawing off her gloves and un- 
pinning her veil, as if she had come to stay. 

^^All right; tip-top; she's upstairs somewhere. I say, 
mother ^' 

Herbert paused. 

''Well '' 

Helena's tone was elaborately careful. She knew the 
dangers of mother-in-lawing, and intended to avoid them. 
She devoted herself to making her veil into a long thin 
roll which she laid beside her gloves. But at the same 
time she gave a straight, attentive look into Herbert's 
eyes. From the moment he had turned back with her, 
she had known that he had something particular to say. 

"Isabel's one entire peach," the yoimg man blurted 
out boyishly. "She's far too good for me. But there's 
something I've got to do for her, too ; and I want you 
to help ma" 

Helena was startled. Like most mothers, she thought 
she knew her child through and through ; and, as a fact, 
she knew her scarcely at alL She could certainly think 
of nothing to call forth this remark of Herbert's. But 
she was not offended. Instinctively she understood that 
idle and her son-in-law were temperamentally akin, and 
she trusted him. 

'Ton mean ?" she hesitated. 

"I mean her religious bug. Well, excuse me. I guess 
that's not a nice word. It says what I mean, though. 
I really do think it's a kind of craze with her. Why, 
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mother, she made me drive around by S. John's church 
the last thing before we left town and the first thing 
when we came back. And in New York, she went to 
a church in the next block three times in one week." 

Was it a sudden saving loyalty, or a sense of humilia- 
tion, or simply a baffled bewilderment, that kept him 
from telling the whole story of Isabel's first visit to 
S. John's? 

Helena's face cleared, and she smiled with mingled 
relief and amusement. Even to her matter-of-fact mind 
that "three times in one week" sounded funny. 

"You see, you're a Congregationalist, Herbert," she 
commented. 

^TSTo, I'm not; I'm not anything much," he objected. 
"And that gives me a clear field for judgment. I know 
sentimentality when I see it, and I can't put up with 
it" 

Helena continued to gaze at him thoughtfully a mo- 
ment She was probably not reflecting on the daring 
nature of that easy boast — a perspicacity to which Fr. 
Hartley himself would hardly have ventured to lay 
claim. She was only struggling with the unwonted de- 
mands of exposition* 

"Would you call me sentimental?" she asked at 
length. 

Herbert grinned. 

"Indeed, no !" he answered. "You don't go to church 
every other day." 

"But I might That is, I shouldn't think there waa 
anything wrong if I did. I don't, because — ^well, be- 
cause I always seem to have something else to do." 
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'^Exactly !" He met her triumphantly. "All happy, 
healthy people should have something else to do. It's 
going to reflect on our marriage if Isabel goes to church 
all the time.'' 

Helena was rather at a loss. As a "High Church" 
woman, she knew that Herbert was laboring under a 
misunderstanding; but she had no clear idea what it 
was, nor how to set it right She wished that Fr. 
Hartley or Sr. Lois were there. 

Probably those two churchly people would have 
echoed her wish if they had known about the situation ; 
for it would have interested them to hear Helena La- 
throp expound Catholic principles. 

^^ou see," she said, wrestling, "our church isn't just 
like other churches. It has got in the habit of having 
a good many services, and so it doesn't think very much 
about them. That is — I don't mean exactly that." 

Herbert's eyes snapped. Such religious tradition as 
he conserved prompted him to the emphatic conviction 
that that was just what she did mean. 

"Ifo !" She shook her head and tried again bravely. 
"I mean by Tiabit' our way of doing things, our — ^well, 
our custom. In your church, you have Wednesday 
evening prayer-meetings; and you have your Com- 
munion service every two months, with a Preparatory 
Lecture before it. Yes, you do, even if you never at- 
tend. At least, you don't think other people are sick 
or unhappy because they go. Well, in our church, we 
have prayer-meeting and Commimion every day; and 
we are so used to it that it seems quite natural to us." 

"And you don't think it's a waste of time ?" 
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"That depends. Lots of people haven't anything else 
to do. You must remember that our church is com- 
posed largely of the wealthy leisure class." 

"Well, I'm glad to say that I see no reason why 
Isabel shouldn't always be wealthy enough," Herbert 
remarked; "but I guess her life is going to be pretty 
full, and, as my wife, she ought to attend to it. She 
can't be at her best socially if she is always running off 
to church. Church has a subduing effect" 

Again, Helena Lathrop knew that her son-in-law was 
judging according to a misapprehension ; but again she 
felt helpless to deal with it; and, having succeeded 
better than she had expected in her former explanation, 
she thought she would rest on her laurels. Besides, 
the discussion was beginning to bore her. She wanted 
to get up to Isabel and the new hat 

"Of course I know perfectly what you mean," she 
gratified Herbert by suddenly acquiescing. "I'm not 
sure that it was the best thing to send Isabel to a con- 
vent As soon as she came back, I saw that I should 
have to put brakes on her. She's a very ardent 
nature ; she carries things to extremes. But she's better 
now than she was ; you are good for her. She'll come 
out all right. Give her time. I'll help you all I can." 

She put her small, finely manicured hand into the 
palm which her son-in-law extended to her, and smiled 
up at him confidingly. A compact was sealed. 

Isabel, upstairs, was, meantime, unconscious of the 
purposeful discussion which she and her destiny were 
undergoing. vJWhen her husband left her, she went to 
the window, intending to wave a last good-by to him 
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and watch him out of sight But his return into the 
house with her mother delayed that intention so long 
that she at length abandoned it. Frowning a little — 
not in vexation but in self-counsel — she turned back 
into the room and stood considering what she should 
do next. 

She knew perfectly what she had meant to do: ar- 
range her oratory. That had been the occupation de- 
creed by her waking mind for the first part of the morn- 
ing. But she had stupidly and rather unfilially for- 
gotten that her mother was coming to see her. Well, 
what would she do about it now ? The trouble was that, 
expecting presently to have the house to herself, she had 
not yet said her morning prayers, and she was missing 
them. 

This matter of prayer was as instinctive and simple 
with Isabel as all other manifestations of her religious 
life. It had always seemed as natural to her as the lift- 
ing of eyes to a sunset sky, as breathing the fragrance 
of flowers, as all inevitable responses to the beauty of 
the world. She had taken it so for granted that, until 
her marriage, she had not thought much about it, save 
to be glad in it. 

But as soon as she lost the evening and morning 
privacy which, as a child and a girl, she had always 
known, she found that prayer had its exigencies and its 
difficulties. When Herbert was in the room, she could 
not pray spontaneously and whole-heartedly. She be- 
came self-conscious and distracted, and hardly knew 
what she was saying. This was not obviously his fault. 
He was even too considerate, and took elaborate pre- 
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cautions not to disturb her^ tiptoeing across the floor^ 
laying down his boots and his brushes as softly as possi- 
bla Once he dropped his shoehorn with a clatter, and 
said '^6osh !", half under his breath, in a tone of such 
penitence and s^-disgust that Isabel burst out laugh- 
ing in the middle of the Lord's Prayer. Then she had 
no choice but to rise from her knees and let the rest 
of her prayers go; for Herbert threw back his head 
and laughed too, most refreshingly. 

After this, she watched her chance, when her hus- 
band was briefly away from her, sending business tele- 
grams, buying a paper, getting his boots blacked. She 
even protracted her morning and evening ablutions long 
enough to use a bath-mat for a prayer-rug and a por- 
celain tub for an altar. There was something surpris- 
ingly intimate and sweet in these snatched communions, 
these secret, fragmentary orisons; and she felt that 
Heaven was not offended by them. If Heaven has not 
a sagacious sense of humor, what hope is there for 
any of us ? But she knew that it was incumbent on her 
to regulate and dignify the matter as soon as she could. 
That was why her heart had leaped so at the discovery 
of the empty store-room the day bef ora 

Holding her breath, she crept to the head of the stairs 
and stood listening. She could not hear what her mother 
and husband were saying to each other; if she could 
have, she would not have dreamed of lingering. But 
ahe gauged the tone of the voices, to see whether they 
were bandying fragments of talk or were still engaged 
with eontinuous issues; and, having satisfied herself, she 
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anddenly came to a decision as to her own immediate 
conduct Another stolen rendezvous! Well, she knew 
how to be quick about it now, how to make the most 
of it. A haK gleeful, haK triumphant, wholly reverent 
and adoring look sprang into her eyes ; and, running to 
a partly unpacked box in the hallway, she felt for her 
crucifix, found it, and disappeared with it in the direc- 
tion of the store-room. 

When she came back — a little breathless, with shining 
eyes — ^the front door was just closing behind Herbert, 
and her mother was mounting the stairs. 

"Oh, there you are!'' said the older woman. "I 
wondered what you were doing all this time. Inteiv 
viewing Bridget ?" 

She put out her hands and drew her daughter's cheek 
to her lips. There was a new tenderness in the caress, 
the tenderness of a mother who now greets her child as 
an equal in woman's appointed realm. Isabel returned 
it with a shy, self-conscious pride. But — 

'^Goodness !" she cried immediately, rebounding into 
girlishness. "I never so much as once thought of 
Bridget." 

^ Well, you'd better begin," laughed her mother. "It's 
your business now. I'll help you by suggesting that 
you invite me to luncheon and that you give me chicken 
croquettes." 

"AU right That will be fine!" The girl's mood 
careered swiftly into a state of complete accord with 
that of her mother. She threw her arms about Helena's 
neck and hugged her impulsively. ^Won't we have a 
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beautiful time ? I've so many things to show you. Just 
wait I won't be a jiffy. Promise me that you wWt 
open a single box while I'm in the kitchen." 

Then, singing under her breath, she ran lightly down- 
stairs. 

"Not very subdued this morning, anyway I" Helena 
thought, looking after her. 

As a fact, even Herbert, the prejudiced, would have 
had to revise his opinion concerning the effect of reli- 
gious practices, if he had been cognizant of the workings 
of his wife's mind that morning. The fulfilment of her 
desire exalted instead of subduing her; and, having 
attained her Heaven, she came eagerly flying back to 
her earth, ready to revel in its many human opportuni- 
ties. Prayer had, in a mysterious fashion, cleared her 
decks for action. As quickly as possible, she made her 
suggestions for the day to her smiling servants, then 
htirried upstairs again and b^an trying on new clothes 
and opening belated wedding presents and chattering 
to her mother, all at once. She was radiant. 

The morning was one of sheer feminine, youthful 
intoxication. Here she was, a happy bride, in a beauti- 
ful shining new home, with a loving mother at hand, 
with a still more loving husband only a few blocks away, 
with pretty frocks and costly gifts, with admirable ser- 
vants, with — she put her hand to her blouse — ^with the 
key of a certain store-room hidden near her heart. 
Truly, life was very sweet. She got out all her dresses 
and hats and spread them on the guest-room bed. With 
Helena's assistance, she opened boxes and placed their 
contents — of silver or glass — all about the room. Ex- 
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damations and commeiits of critical admiration rang 
softly through the upper hall. Kelly, the chambermaid, 
could not manage to get the hall floor dean enough to 
suit her. She worked over it lingeringly for at least 
half an hour. The new home thrilled with the sweet 
young life that was beating and singing within it; and 
all seemed more than well with this little comer of 
the world. 




MEECYl" cried Helena at half past three. "I 
declare, you've bewitched me, child. I quite 
forgot that I promised to help Mrs, Henderson receive 
this afternoon. I'll have to run. May I have your car ? 
Or are you going to use it?'* 

The two women stood and smiled at each other during 
a moment's realization of the change in their relation- 
ship. That one of them should be so politely borrowing 
the other's car ! That they should have spent hours to- 
gether, absorbed in each other as hostess and guest! 
That the younger should have made the elder forget a 
social engagement ! Isabel drew herseK up with a fresh 
access of her new dignity. 

''You must come over and have luncheon with me 
tomorrow," her mother said. 

Then they both laughed. 

But when the door of the limousine had closed behind 
Mrs. Lathrop, her daughter turned back into the house 
with a change of mood beginning to steal over her 
mobile face. Perhaps she was a little tired with the 
morning's excitement; perhaps she wanted some fresh 
air. If Herbert had seen her, he would probably, quite 
erroneously, have suspected her of some inducement of 
the "subduing effect" which he deplored. 

At the foot of the stairs she stood hesitating, with 
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her characteristic little frown of uncertaizity. Then 
she went up slowly and looked in at the door of the 
gaest-roonu The gay confusion of objects there no longer 
exhilarated her ; instead, it was wearying. She entered, 
made a tentative effort to put some of the frocks away; 
then shook her head and went out, closing the door be- 
hind her. Her mother was right ; she really must engage 
a lady's maid. Perhaps she would go out and do it 
now. That would give her a walk. 

In her bedroom she changed her house dress for a 
walking suit ; then she notified Nelly of her departure, 
and went out of doors. 

Yes, that was what she had wanted : a breath of air. 
Once out in the open, under the serene spring sky, she 
felt a confusing mist clear from her brain, she breathed 
more deeply, she lifted her head and her forehead re- 
laxed. Without realizing it, she had grown bewildered 
and cumbered by the many delectable objects of her 
attention that morning, and she was glad to be rid of 
them, glad to have space and silence about her, glad 
to be alone. She b^an by walking rapidly, but her 
pace slackened from block to block, and soon she was 
loitering thoughtfully along circuitous side streets — ^not 
at all in the direction of the Intelligence Office whicK 
flhe had chosen for her destination. Her dark ejed 
dreamed in her vivid young face. 

Come to think of it, she had not been alone since — '■ 
why, since the days of the convent, nearly a year ago. 
The whole period of her brief courtship and engagement 
had been crowded with the sense, if not the actual pree- 
enoe^ of voices and hands and eyes, of hurrying, colmi- 
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Bating events, of pressure and demand. She had liked 
it, even gloried in it ; but she had unconsciously missed 
something which now, on this spring afternoon, seemed 
coming back to her. Herself? Was that it? But 
how absurd to think that herself had not been at hand 
when she had given it to Herbert! She was rather 
young to be dealing with metaphysical subtleties; so 
she simply glanced at the quaint idea, then abandoned 
it. 

Her mind swung back to the convent. At least, there 
was nothing subtle about that plain, quiet memory. She 
had been very happy there. With all her natural love 
of beauty and variety, of the fulness of life, she had 
yet found nothing lacking in the ordered ways of the 
austere existence. Her whitewashed room had seemed 
lovely to her. Its bare walls had stimulated her imagi- 
nation; and, instead of imprisoning her, had set her 
free of a whole new universe. It was there that she 
had learned to think — ^tried to learn, that is; she was 
very modest about her achievements in this Una She 
had, for the first time, challenged the meaning of the 
liturgical worship which, here in the convent chapel 
and at home in S. John^s, meant so much to her. She 
had decided that it was the fitting expression of the 
deepest, most natural concern of unprejudiced human 
hearts; and she had naively wondered if any hearts 
really failed to respond to it. Her own heart was full 
of a growing contentment, pricked through and through 
with the stabs of Herbert's letters. 

If it had not been for Herbert, would she have re- 
mained there in the convent, or would she have entered 
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a similar establishment in her own communion ? Some- 
times, even then, in those early days, she had put the 
question to herself. But she had never been able to 
answer it ; for always there had been Herbert, and any 
one of his letters had power to shatter her most mystical 
dream. When the two years were over, and she made 
ready to sail home to him, a sweet fire burned in her 
eyes. Sr. Marie Clarice, her favorite preceptress, 
sighed as she kissed her good-by. 

'TTour soul is before the altar, dear child; but your 
heart is in America — is it not so ? Well, heart and soul 
cannot be separated. You must let one call the other. 
Which one ? Ah ! that is for you to decide. 

"There are not many souls who hear the call of 
Heaven in these days," she added ; "but they are happy 
souls. There are fewer who hear the call of Heaven and 
earth at the same time. They are most fortunate, but 
I fear they are not always happy." 

Isabel had not known what she meant. She had ac- 
cepted the remark as one of the many things that had to 
be put away in the memory for future reference. But 
she had noted the look of congratulation in the nun's 
eyes, and had vaguely understood that a "happy" soul 
was envying a "most fortunate one." Why ? Assuredly, 
not out of desire for earth, but perhaps out of desire 
for a richer, more difficult love of Heaven. The truest 
lovers do not like to have their pathway made so easy 
that progress in it is inevitable. 

The nun's remark had set Isabel wondering, not for 
the first time, if she were different from the other girls 
who made up her circle of companionship. She could 
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not tell. They had all of them been confirmed as a 
matter of course, and most of them came to church 
fairly regularly. She supposed they felt the same awe 
that she did before the Eucharist, and that their morn- 
ing and evening devotions were necessary to them. But, 
now and then, one of them said something that would 
have been impossible to her ; and, every once in a while, 
she was brought up short by what seemed to be a gen- 
erally accepted charge of irreligion against her genera- 
tion. Then she was puzzled. She did not feel different 
from anybody; and she shared, heart and mind, all the 
interests of her generation. Dancing, motoring, skat- 
ing, new plays, pretty clothes — ^these things were as 
dear to her as to any other girl ; and the suffrage ques- 
tion was beginning to beckon her early womanhood. 
No, she was not, she could not and would not be, differ- 
ent; she loved her world too well. She always ended 
these brief cogitations with an impatient dismissal of 
the problem. After all, it argues a certain complacent 
egotism to fancy one's self "different." 

That is what she did now, as she walked along the 
streets of Bridgehaven: dismissed the whole theme of 
herself and her destiny, and gave herself up to enjoy- 
ment of the spring afternoon. The swaying boughs of 
the elm trees were all in young leaf above her ; the lawns 
were vivid with new grass and bright with beds of 
tulips. Here and there a great lilac bush loaded the 
air with fragrance. Robins and bluebirds and orioles 
called. May was in its glory. Oh! good to be alive, 
thrice good to love and be loved! 

She had not thought nor cared where she was going; 
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but she was not surprised when she looked up and saw 
S. John's Church before her. She glanced at her wrist- 
watch. Five minutes of fiva Time for evensong. As 
a matter of course^ she mounted the steps and entered 
the church. 

Matins and evensong were always said in the Lady 
Chapel at the right of the altar. The newcomer was 
therefore able to survey the congr^ation from a distance 
before she added herself to it. She was at first sur- 
prised to find it so large^ and its nature seemed a direct 
and reassuring comment on the question concerning 
her generation which she had recently considered. The 
rows of seats were nearly filled with young women. But 
almost at once a look of amused enlightenment came 
into Isabel's eyes^ and she shook her head and said to 
herself, "Oh, dear! it's the new curate." 

She hesitated a moment, with an air which a shrewd 
observer might, in turn, have also found amusing — it 
was so youthfully wise and superior, so full of the not 
very tolerant judgment of the young wife whose emo- 
tional destiny is settled. She knew what swayed her 
girl friends, and she did not esteem them for it. But 
her curiosity was alive; and when she at last made her 
way up the aisle, she did not take a seat in the rear of 
the chapel, but rather in the third row from the front. 
There she sank on her knees and promptly forgot her 
friends and the curate. 

When she looked up again, the Reverend Percy Ran- 
dolph had noiselessly entered the chapel from the chan- 
cel, and knelt at the end of the altar, making his own 
devotions. He was a tall and slender young man, with 
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a harmonious profile and ascetic hands. His shapely 
head was covered with smooth dark hair^ and his lips 
were full and mild. Isabel thought that she did not 
like him (give her a more vigorous type of man I) ; but 
when he rose to his feet and sent a swift glance over his 
congregation, she was not so sure. It was his eyes that 
produced the prompt uncertainty in her. Really aston- 
ishing eyes I They gloomed and glowed in his pale face 
like fathomless caverns shot through with strange sub- 
terranean fires. The mystery in them was irresistible. 
"Goodness !" thought Isabel. " You poor things !" She 
glanced sidewise at her friends, feeling wiser and more 
amused than ever, but not so intolerant. 

The fervor of the brief service was unparaUeled. 
The new curate had a 'deep, ringing voice. He half 
chanted his share of the psalter, catching each verse 
deftly from the lips of the congregation. He burst 
forth adoringly into the Magnificat For the most part, 
he kept his eyes on his prayer-book or in the depths of 
a stained glass window; but when he said, "The Lord 
be with you," he turned and looked at each person be- 
fore him. Isabel had never seen such an accomplished 
glance — so xmiversal, yet so particular. She wondered 
if she were alone in thinking that it left her till the 
last person and came to rest finally on her face, waiting 
for her to give back her, "And with thy spirit." How- 
ever that might be, she made the response straight into 
the wonderful eyes. 

After the service, there was a soft stir of excitement 
about Isabel. Girlish hands caressed her, girlish arms 
slipped about her waist, girlish lips kissed her cheek. 
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'*How nice to see you back ! Ton look prettier than 
ever. How's Herbert ? Did yon have a beautiful time f 
I hear that your new home's the sweetest thing. Yes, 
thanks, Fm coming soon.'' 

There was no lack of warmth in these greetings, and 
ihe young bride received and returned them eagerly. 
But to her mingled dismay and gratification, she be- 
came presently aware of an almost imperceptible change 
in her friends' attitude towards her, of an intangible 
barrier between her estate and theirs. She had not ex- 
pected this, and it gave her contradictory sensations* 
She liked to be made to realize that she was married, but 
she did not like to feel herself left out of a single girlish 
interest. In particular, today, she did not like the gen- 
eral silence about the new curate. This was not natural, 
it was abnormal, it was intolerabla 

*TVhat's his name ?" she inquired at length, abruptly 
and aggrievedly, of Sophie Goodwin who was lingering 
beside her in the aisla 

But Sophie only made matters worse by raising inno- 
cent eyebrows, and Isabel wanted to shake her. 

'^ou know perfectly well who I mean!" she was on 
the point of exclaiming. "I think it's horrid in you 
to treat me as if I didn't belong to you any mora" 

What she did say, however, was merely : 

"The new curate." 

Still Sophie absurdly equivocated. 

"Randolph, I believe," she replied, vrith an air of 
repeating a bit of imperfectly remembered information* 
'T; don't know whether it's Mister or Father. I haven't 
met him yet." 
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^'Well, he's ^^ Isabel began ; but then she broke off 

and sighed. Her opinion of the curate was not esp^ 
cially desired by her old friend ; nor, for a number of 
nebulous reasons, did she desire to give it. Marriage 
had indeed made a difference! 

Half-way down the aisle, however, she perceived that 
something interesting was about to happen. Immedi- 
ately after evensong, the curate had vanished; and the 
congregation had melted in a way that showed there 
was no expectation of his reappearance. But now, from 
the rear of the church, where he had evidently gone to 
open one of the alms boxes, he came bearing down upon 
them. A little in front of them he stopped and held out 
his hand. 

"Good evening,'* he said gently. "I suppose a shep- 
herd does not need to wait for an introduction in order 
that he may speak to his flock.'* 

Shepherd! Even the magical eyes did not prevent 
Isabel from resenting that calm assumption. Fr. Hart- 
ley was her shepherd. "A hireling whose own the sheep 
are not," sprang into her mind. But she maintained 
her poise, as befitted a married woman of the world, 
and undertook the business of introduction. 

"This is Miss Goodwin, Fr. Kandolph,'* she said 
quietly, "and I am Mrs. Herbert Pyne.'* 

"I am glad to know you," he replied, shaking hands 
with them both in a pastoral manner, but leaving Isa- 
bel's hand till the last and thus facing her the longest. 
"I hope I shall soon have the pleasure of meeting your 
husband." 
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He surveyed her thoughtfully for a moment; tlieii 
he bowed and passed on. 

In the very back of the church, Isabel, deserted by 
Sophie who went out by a side door, suddenly and un- 
expectedly came on Fr. Hartley. She had taken it for 
granted that, having handed over the afternoon service 
to his curate, he was away on some other duty. The 
sight of him was as refreshing as it was surprising. A 
glad light sprang into her eyes, and she held out both 
hands in a gesture of relief and confidence. 

*Tather!" she ejaculated. 

^sthetically considered, Fr. Hartley was at a dis- 
advantage compared with his curate. The one was tall 
and slender and soulful, with transcendent eyes. The 
other fitted into his cassock as snugly as a pigeon into 
its skin; and his watchful, wistful, humorous eyes, of 
no particular color, looked out from a large, ruddy face. 
Yet there was no doubt in Isabel's mind which priest 
she liked the better. 

"So you're back, child," he said, accepting her 
hands and patting them friendlily. '*Well, we're glad 
to see you. We've missed you. How's your hus- 
band?" 

**Very well, thank you. He's still in his office. His 
father needed him late today. I'm going to call for him 
now." 

The explanation came spontaneously, and the note of 
defense in it was so involuntary as to be, perhaps, un- 
conscious. Er. Hartley did not challenge it. He merely 
sharpened his gaze a little. 
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"That's good. Run along/' he remarked* "But, first, 
how do you like the new curate V^ 

He smiled at her. 

Isabel dearly loved that smile. It did what Sophie's 
Mserve had done five minutes before — emphasized the 
fact that, as a married woman, she had changed her 
social position. But it welcomed instead of excluding 
her ; it offered her a new mature companionship. More- 
over, its touch of indiscretion flattered her immensely. 

"I don't see how you dared!" she replied, rising to 
the full challenge. "Those are dangerous eyes to turn 
loose on the parisL" 

Her own eyes danced. 

*Well, what have you against dangerT' Pr. Hartley 
asked. 

It was a characteristic question, and it brought her 
up short on the verge of a new idea. She stood contem- 
plating it, with her lips apart 

*^un along, child," Fr. Hartley dismissed her. "Or 
you'll be late." 
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SHE did not^ however, call at her husband's ofSce, 
as she had fully intended to do when she left the 
church. She changed her mind because she knew he 
would ask her where she had been, and she did not 
want to run the risk of telling him. So she hurried 
home, ran up to her room, put on her prettiest new 
dressing-gown, and busied herself with preparations for 
the evening's dinner party. When Herbert returned, 
she was at the window, half hidden by the curtain, peep- 
ing shyly down at him in a manner which he found 
entrancing. He ran up the stairs, three steps at a time, 
and caught her in his arms. 

The dinner was another revelation to Isabel of the 
difference that lies between the single and the married 
estate. It was given by two people whom she and 
Herbert had known all their lives (she was bridesmaid 
for them just before she went abroad), and most of 
the guests were likewise old friends. Yet she felt that 
she was being received by them into an entirely new 
relationship. She was so young and so recently home 
from the convent that she had never attended many 
formal dinners; but she knew that her right and left- 
hand neighbors were talking to her tonight as they would 
not have talked two months before— with a new free- 
dom, a new respect, a new comradeship. Freedom: 
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that was the best of it She held her head high and 
talked eagerly, adopting new catchwords and references 
with a charming, half difBdent pride. She was well 
aware that she was looking her best. That gave her a 
familiar old confidence in the midst of her new excite- 
ment. After all, there was a good deal that was perfectly 
familiar in the way her righ^hand neighbor looked at 
her. Evidently, marriage did not spoil any fun; it 
merely gave it ease and confidence. 

Among the women in the drawing-room, while the 
men lingered over their cigars, she was quick to join 
in discussions concerning servants and wall-papers, fur- 
niture, even refrigerators. Again, she was on her met- 
tle to take her place in the new world to which she 
now belonged; and the interests of the girls whom she 
had seen in the chapel at evensong, seemed to her sud- 
denly very crude and ridiculous. Only the talk about 
babies left her stranded and silent, flushing a little. 

On the way home in the motor car, she confided to 
Herbert that, soberly, she thought she had never had 
such a good time. 

"So you like being married V^ 

He put up his hand and pressed her face closer against 
his coat sleeve. 

*TEven better than I expected," she answered thought- 
fully. 

*Well, I guess we^l have plenty of fun," he re- 
marked lightly. '*We ought to. WeVe got chances 
enough. Didn^t your mother say there was another 
dinner somewhere tomorrow night ? And on Saturday 
there^s a dance at the Coxmtry Olub. And on Sunday 
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the Annstroiigs want us to join them on a motor trip. 
Oh, yes! we'll manage to keep the ball rolling. Then 
when the season re-opens in the fall, we'll do some emr 
tertaining ourselves.'* 

Isabel's heart subsided a little (sank would have been 
too strong a word), and she remembered a mental pic- 
ture which, in the convent days, had been dear to her: 
a picture of a fire-lit, lamp-lit room, with the curtains 
drawn, and with Herbert and herself reading quietly 
together. Did he not share her desire to taste that se- 
cluded peace ? But then, since she really had had such 
a good time that evening, she dismissed and forgot the 
unfulfilled suggestion. Beaching home, she made ready 
for bed, still laughing and dreaming and gossiping; and 
fell into the deep sleep of a young and care-free mind. 

At half -past twelve, she woke up with a start which 
made her wonder if someone had spoken to her. No; 
the house was perfectly still, and her husband was fast 
asleep. She raised herself cautiously on her elbow and 
listened attentively. What could it have been then? 
Something had certainly roused her ; one does not break 
from profound sleep like that for no reason at all. It 
was something unfortunate, too ; her spirit was unhappy, 
restless, full of regret. She must find out, the thing 
was imperative. Her eyes searched the tranquil, moon- 
lit room, eager for some clue. It was not from without, 
however, but from within that the intelligence came at 
last, and it was followed by a quick rush of tears that 
blurred her vision. Her evening prayers ! For perhaps 
the first time in her life, she had forgotten them. 

Holding her breath, she slipped out of bed, put on 
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her wrapper and slippers, and, after hesitating a mo- 
ment, with her eyes on Herbert's motionless head, stole 
to the door. Fortunately, it stood ajar. She went out 
through it noiselessly; and as soon as she was safe in 
the hall, she ran to her oratory. Never had she felt 
such a keen pang of love and sorrow. 

The moonlight was streaming in a narrow white shaft 
through the high window of the little closet, and lying 
in a still pool just below the feet of the crucifix. Isabel 
thought she had never seen such a serene, unearthly 
spot. But she did not stop to consider its mystical, mid- 
night beauty. She knelt in the moonlight and bent her 
head till her dark braids touched the floor. 

"I am sorry, sorry; forgive me!" was all she found 
to say. 

After a long time, she looked up into the face of the 
Christ above her. It was as serene as the moonlight and 
full of reassurance. It did not condone her forgetful- 
nesS; but it understood; and it promised her infinite 
stores of continued understanding and leva It pitied 
her somewhat. She was not sure that she wanted to 
be pitied. Her mood changed, as she studied it; and 
she pondered soberly. 

'*Well, I only hope I shall do the best I can," she 
concluded, as she rose and went back to bed. 

Herbert was never any the wiser concerning this mid- 
^night experience. 

The next morning, Isabel called up her mother on 
the telephone and declined her invitation to luncheon. 

^^Another engagement t" laughed Helena. ^Tm go 
sorry, ]\(frs. Pynel" 
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^^Oy not exactly," the girl confessed. "But I thou^t 
I'd run over and see Herbert's mother." 

"All right," Mrs. Lathrop agreed. "Then you might 
tome in here for afternoon tea. I want to hear about 
tie dinner." 

The Henry Pyne house was familiar enough to Isa- 
bel; but, as she entered it this morning, she had the 
Sfline sense of novelty which had now surprised her 
several times. The front door stood open to the May 
nnming; should she, as daughter-in-law, go in without 
ringing? She did not want to exceed, nor to fall short 
of. her new privil^e. 

'^Herbert's mother ! Mother Pyne !" she called softly 
f rem the front steps. 

Elizabeth Pyne came out of a door to the left of the 
hil. She was evidently just going out, or had just 
come in; for she wore a short skirt and heavy boots, 
aid her hands were covered with large, loose gloves. 
Tiie sturdy attire did not altogether suit the fineness 
and fragility of her organism; but it made her curiously 
wore lovable, less aloof. She was dressed for a garden, 
aLd gardens are friendly things. 

"IVe been wondering what you would call me," she 
said, coming forward to greet her daughter-in-law. 
"0)me in. I'm glad to see you." 

She pulled off her gloves and took the girPs hands in 
both of hers — an unusually demonstrative gesture. Then 
flhe turned back towards the library door. 

"But you're busy," Isabel demurred, glancing at the 
flkirt and the boots. "I don't want to interfere with the 
garden. Unless I could help." 
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Tve finished/' the older woman replied, with a half 
rueful, haK humorous glance. ^'Jonathan came along, 
and made me know my place. If you could have seen 
the silent scorn with which he surveyed my irregulir 
clumps ! Now I like things irregular, don't you ? Es- 
pecially snap-dragons.'' 

"Yes," Isabel assented, following into the library, but 
still hesitating. "Jonathan's a nuisance. Why do you 
have him ? You're so skiMul yourself." 

^Well, I don't know." Herbert's mother sank into a 
comer of a big lounge, and motioned Isabel to a chair 
near by. "Yes, please, sit down, dear. Really, I mean 
it. I had finished for the day. You see, I'm not so 
strong as I used to be, and the garden is bigger. Any- 
way, there's something about a place like this that calls 
for the professional touch, and I can't manage that." 

"Don't want to, you mean," Isabel supplemented; and 
Mrs. Pyne nodded, with one of her rare, transfiguring 
smiles. 

"I tell you what," she went on in a moment, rising; 
"I'll go up and put on some lighter clothes. And you 
let me take your hat and gloves. Then we'll be really 
comfortable. You're not in a hurry, are you? Good! 
I'm very glad you came." 

She looked into the girl's eyes with a lingering gaze; 
but she did not kiss her, as Isabel thought for a moment 
she was going to. 

It was a significant room in which Isabel found her- 
self briefly left alone. Sows of books lined it on three 
sides; and on the fourth, a great fireplace held itself in 
readiness for the return of frosty evenings. A big 
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oonter table held more books and a shaded lamp. The 
polished floor was covered with a rich rug of subdued 
warm colors. Conventional library fittings enough ; yet 
there was something about them that made their associa* 
tion strike out a unique effect. Was it the vase of 
yellow tulips on the mantel shelf? Was it the very 
unusual painting of a winding river, slipping into a 
wide blue sea ? It was an entirely feminine room — of 
that there could be no doubt. And it was a room fre- 
quented by only one person. 

Isabel's eyes wandered thoughtfully over it, as she 
waited for the return of her mother-in-law. She liked 
it, but she was not sure that she xmderstood it. In par- 
ticular, she was not sure that she understood the picture 
of the river. That had been painted for Mrs. Pyne by 
a young artist who had once sojourned in Bridgehaven. 
He had painted her portrait too; but evidently she had 
not liked the result, for she never exhibited it. It was 
supposed that she paid him well, for he neglected two 
other commissions to finish her work, and on its comple- 
tion, behaved himself with typical artist irresponsibility, 
and sailed at once for Europe. He had never been seen 
nor heard from since. He had been a flash in the pan. 

laabers eyes were on the tulips — obvious and intelli- 
gible — when her mother-in-law returned. She rose in 
respectful, affectionate greeting ; and this time, the older 
woman kissed her. 

*T^vely, aren't they?" she said, likewise indicating 
the tulips. ^^I didn't let Jonathan touch them. See, 
8ome of their petals are quite imperfect. Thai's a 
triumph for me." 
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Isabel laughed. 

^^Does he insist on trimming your chrysanthemums 
into symmetrical bushes f 

"Dear, yes I We took two ribbons at a Flower Show 
last autumn.'' 

"And you can't help it?" 

"Why, child, I don't try any more." Mrs. Pyne, in 
a soft gray gown and slippers, resumed her seat on the 
lounge and reached for her knitting bag. "I've long 
since admitted that the Jonathans of the world are too 
much for me." 

"You see, my husband likes ribbons too," she added 
dispassionately. 

Isabel knew very little about Herbert's father. Sh« 
knew very little about her own. Fathers, in her experi- 
ence, were to be neither seen nor heard. They spent 
their days in their offices and their evenings at their 
clubs. But she had an impression that her father and 
Herbert's were a good deal alike: close-lipped men, with 
keen practical faces, with a taste for expensive cigars 
and clothes and for "running down to New York." Her 
mother was contented enough; without thinking much 
about it, she had always taken it for granted that Her- 
bert's mother was too. 

"I wish I knew Herbert's father," she said, not know- 
ing quite what to make of her mother-in-law's balanced 
tone. ^'When will you both come to dinner with us f ' 

^TTou do know one side of him in Herbert," the 
other woman responded, answering the indirect rather 
than the direct question. "They are very much alike. 
In some ways," she qualified. 
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"But, surely, " 

Isabel did not know what a note of resentment there 
was in her young voice. Her beautiful, blithe, princely 
husband like the bald-headed man who had drily pecked 
her lips at her wedding reception ! 

"Oh, no ! they don't look alike." Mrs. Pyne gave a 
quick glance of amusement and appreciation. After 
all, she was the mother as well as the wifa "And 
there's a good deal of my mother in Herbert." 

"Your mother ?" 

"Yes. She was a society girl who married a profes- 
sor. I reversed her destiny," 

"Oh !" said Isabel lamely. 

All this talk about destinies and ancestral traits was 
new to her. 

"It's funny how we all will do it," Mrs. Pyne went 
on in a musing and yet a deliberate tone. "Now you, 
I suppose, are naturally religious; and you've married 
a man of the world." 

There was a brief silence. The conversation had, from 
the first, adopted and held such a matter-of-course, even 
commonplace air that it was impossible to suspect it of 
meaning anything more than a mere statement of fact. 
That people should marry away from themselves was 
neither fortunate nor unfortunate; it was simply so. 
Therefore, Isabel, listening, found herseM rather put to 
it to make intelligent comment. But she was too inter- 
ested to care whether she was intelligent or not; and she 
seized on the first clue of response that came to hand. 

^^ow do you know I'm religious ?" she asked, rather 
flhyly. 
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"Well, you look it, for one thing," her mother-in-law 
replied, scrutinizing the stitches on her knitting needle. 
"Then, Lois Mortimer has told me a good deal about 
you. I have naturally taken pains to learn something 
about my son^s wife." 

"Herbert hasn't." 

The words slipped out before the girl was even aware 
they were in her consciousness. They startled her. That 
was so: he hadn't. But they seemed as non-committal 
as all the rest of the foregoing statements. 

"Of course not." Elizabeth raised her eyes and looked 
at her daughter-in-law a moment, woman to woman. 
"Lovers don't. It's funny, isn't it ? The old mythologies 
were wise. Love really is blind." 

^Well, I'm not just religious," Isabel said, groping 
her way in the rather difficult situation. "That is, I 
mean, I love dancing and skating." 

"And why not?" her mother-in-law challenged her. 
"You're a genuine person, a perfectly natural, whole- 
some girl. That makes your religion a much more 
serious business than if you pretended to be bored by 
dances. If you didn't like dancing, I should have some 
hoi»e of Herbert's contaminating you." 

This subtlety of reasoning was quite beyond Isabel, 
and she made no attempt to cope with it. But she 
smiled back responsively into the eyes that flashed at 
her across the knitting needles. 

**Tou don't care anything for church, yourself?" she 
ventured timidly. 

Elizabeth Pyne shook her head. 

"No, not really," she answered. "I go with my huft- 
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bond, because — ^well^ because be bas always been in tbe 
babit of going. Eut it doesn't mean anytbing to me. 
Your cburcb" — sbe spoke deliberately — "offends me ex- 
ceedingly.'* 

"Good!" sbe commented after a moment, as Isabel 
said nothing. "I mean/' sbe explained to tbe question- 
ing eyes, "for not resenting my remark." 

"Ob, tbe Cburcb can stand it," Isabel answered, gen- 
tly, a little absently; and Elizabetb laugbed. 

"Good, again 1" sbe ejaculated. "You bave scored 
iwice." 

"Of course, I'd like it a great deal better," sbe went 
on presently, "if it consisted entirely of people like 
you.'* 

Isabel flusbed and ber eyes sbone. Sbe bad not been 
at all sure tbat ber motber-in-law was going to care 
for ber. Gratefully, sbe put out ber band and laid 
it on tbe older woman's knee. 

*TBut tbere's Sr. Lois," sbe said. 

'Yes, sbe's all rigbt too." 

"And Fr. Hartley." 

"I don't know very mucb about bim. I daresay be 
does well enougb." 

"No," Mrs. Pyne went on presently; "after all, I 
was wrong. It is not true tbat I sbould like your cburcb 
better if it bad no fools in it. For it seems to me foolish 
itself, witb its obsolete superstitions. It bas no place 
in tbis intelligent age." 

"Perhaps you don't understand it." 

Tbe suggestion was somewhat hardy, coming from 
eii untrained girl of twenty-one to a widely reading and 
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thinking woman of nearly fifty; and it met with a swift 
counter-stroke: 

"Do you?"' 

Isabel shook her head. 

"Of course not; not yet. But I think my life has 
begun to explain it to me.'' 

j 'Well," — Elizabeth Pyne gave a little shrug and dis- 
missed the subject — "I didn't mean to get you to talk- 
ing about the church. It's too lovely a day. Let's go 
out into the garden. Jonathan will probably be devoting 
his attention to the roses by this time, and I can show 
you all sorts of things behind his back. Come on." 

She laid her knitting aside, rose, and held out her 
hand to her daughter-in-law. 

"I'm going to love her dearly," the girl thought. 

In the garden, Elizabeth was no less vitally on her 
own ground than in the library. In fact, her per- 
sonality seemed to realize itself all the more triumph- 
antly for the opposition of Jonathan and the prize 
plants. The library was secure and finished; the 
garden tingled with precarious creation, dared and won 
from moment to moment. There was refreshing humor 
in the wild grace of the tangled beds, holding their own 
between the carefully measured and spaced arrange- 
ments of Jonathan. There was a contagion of freedom 
and victory in the abandon of the tulips and early 
poppies. 

"My plants do grow faster than his," Elizabeth said, 
stooping and gently touching a particularly lusty young 
snap-dragon. "That's against all reason ; they don't get 
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half the nourishment. But the fact remains, and I like 
it — and he doesn't." 

She smiled with a musing mischief, and Isabel re- 
turned the smile. 

^T. suppose we might have a garden/' the girl sug- 
gested. 

"Don't I" Elizabeth shook her head. "That's not 
the proper spirit in which to get a garden. That's the 
spirit in which to get vacuum cleaners and electric dish- 
washers. A garden must come — ^well, like a child. 
You're too young yet, anyway. You must wait. Per- 
haps," — she paused. "I was almost going to say that 
I hope you may never want a garden," she concluded 
wistfully. 

"Now let's talk about Herbert." She changed the 
subject, drawing Isabel's arm through hers and lead- 
ing her away over the velvet lawn (which was Jona- 
than's great justification) to a green bench beside a 
white lilac bush. "I've been saving up stories and 
stories to tell you about his babyhood and little boy- 
hood. He was always the most irresistible child. One 
day " 

And she launched out at once on a series of narra- 
tives which, for the rest of the morning, held Isabel 
enthralled. 

"She's going to be the best friend I have in the 
world," the young wife amplified her previous con- 
viction. 
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OK Saturday morning, Isabel woke with a vague 
feeling of oppression which, being analyzed, re- 
solved itself into a consciousness that Sunday was at 
hand. Sunday. And she and Herbert had promised 
their friends the Armstrongs to spend the day motor- 
ing with them. 

'Sot that that fact in itself was fruitful of sadness. 
Isabel was not a strict Sabbatarian, and saw no harm 
in praising the Lord on the open road as well as in the 
temple. But the temple came first in her estimation; 
and, since she could not attend the eleven o'clock cele- 
bration, she wanted, as a matter of course, to go to 
S. John's at half-past seven. 

All very simple. The arrangement was precisely 
what Herbert had anticipated and accepted. He was 
hardly ever downstairs before nine o'clock on Sunday 
morning; she could go and return before he was well 
awake. JSTevertheless, her misgivings possessed her. He 
certainly would not find her proceeding so inoffensive 
as, before their marriage, he — and she — ^had expected. 
It would have been easier if, on this first Sunday, she 
could have gone to church with her mother at eleven 
o'clock. That was a recognized convention; whereas, 
early mass was unusual, involved an effort, called at- 
tention to itself. 

70 
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Once while she was dressing, and again at the break- 
fast table, and yet again in the hallway, she tried to 
open the subject with Herbert; but the very fondness 
of his eyes prevented her. The situation was compli- 
cated by the fact that, at the close of the previous day, 
they had motored far into the country, just the two of 
them, under a full moon. She had found that her hus- 
band did like to have her all to himself, and she had 
loved him as never before. She simply could not induce 
jdiscord between them. So she kissed him and let him go. 

The problem kept her indoors all the morning and 
gave her young thoughts a knottier difficulty than they 
were quite equal to. It seemed to her that she must 
go to mass. Oh, not necessarily every Sunday, not 
absolutely imperatively tomorrow morning. She trusted 
Heaven and herself to have common sense. But if she 
yielded the present issue because of an unwillingness 
to imperil the harmony of her married life, would she 
not yield other similar issues again and again ? And — 
never go to mass 1 Her eyes grew wide with dismay. / 

At one time she thought she would go and ask Fr. 
Hartley^s advice. But she refrained because she did 
not want to confess to anyone that she and Herbert were 
not perfectly in accord. Sr. Lois? No, that was as 
bad; worse, because she was a woman. There was no 
one to ask, there was nothing to do but work the thing 
out for herself. She sat by the window and hemmed 
some of her wedding napkins, trying to stimulate her 
wits by the motion of her needle. But when Herbert 
returned for his Saturday afternoon game of golf with 
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her, ahe was as far as ever from knowing how to broach 
her subject. 

The afternoon and evening went on wings of light- 
hearted pleasure — though always there was a foreboding 
shadow in the girl's heart The golf links were inspirit- 
ing, with the birds calling over them, and the blue hills 
and the river lying off in the distance. Herbert fitted 
into the spring scene like a young god, and Isabel's face 
was full of adoring pride in him. 

In the evening, among their laughing, chattering 
mates, obeying the throbbing call of the music, they 
were much in demand and gave themselves up to enjoy- 
ment But they danced with each other more than 
with anyone else, and that was quite as it should be. 
Many young eyes followed them in admiration, affec- 
tion, perhaps sometimes in envy. 

"Herbert, I do love you," Isabel whispered, as he 
bore her smoothly down the river of a swaying melody. 

For answer, he swept her behind a great fern, and 
kissed her. 

In the motor car, speeding home, she sat for some 
time silent, with her cheek against his shoulder. The 
Country Club was well out of the city ; she had several 
minutes to spare. But procrastination was beginning to 
free her direct and honest spirit, and she nerved herself 
resolutely. 

"Herbert '' 

"Yes, darling." 

Alas! how could she tamper with the sweetness of 
that tone? And her own tone was not what it should 
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be, either — ^too constrained and crucial. She sat up 
straight, and shook herself, and tried again. 

"Since we're going off with the Armstrongs tomor- 
row," (too brisk and matter-of-fact this time; well, it 
oould not be helped) "I think I'll get up early and go 
to church before breakfast" 

There was a silence. She held her breath. Suddenly 
it seemed to her that she had made a mistake in choosing 
this particular time and place for her statement. She 
ought to have secured light on her husband's face, so 
that she could study its expression. But she had not 
chosen; the opportunity had come of its own accord. 
She made herself wait patiently. 

*^ery well," said Herbert at length. 

His tone was non-committal. If only she eonld ae^ 
his face t 

"Thank you, Herbert," she ventured, tentatively. 

"Oh, don't misunderstand me I" 

Had her grateful acknowledgment been another mis- 
take? Or had Herbert's acquiescence been insincere! 
For some obscure reason, things were not as she could 
have wished them. Her heart sank as her husband 
abruptly took his turn at sitting up straight and moved 
a little away from her. 

"Of course I don't like it," he continued. 'T! merely 
intended to imply that you are your own mistress." 

*^o, I'm not, Herbert," she pleaded, distressed. "I'm 
your wife, and I can't bear to do things that make a 
barrier between us." 

'1)on% then." 
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He resximed his negligent posture, and folded his 
arms. 

"Herbert" It took courage for her to speak again, 
and the effect was apparent in her voice which rang with 
a new note. "I think you owe it to me to make an 
explanation. Why do you dislike my going to church V* 

He turned his head toward her. Perhaps he too 
wished that their faces were not obscured. He had 
never heard Isabel speak quite in this manner. But 
his mood was not mollified by her challenge; on the 
contrary, it seemed to acquire a new edge. 

"Precisely for the reason which you mentioned a 
minute ago," he replied. "It erects a barrier." 

*TBut that's your fault, Herbert It needn't," she 
answered. "And you knew all about it beforehand. I 
told you, and you accept^ it." 

"Look here, Isabel 1" 

Thoroughly roused, he again sat up straight and 
turned fully towards her. Then, to his surprise, ho 
perceived that the car was drawing up before their 
house; and he postponed his remonstrance, opened tho 
door, and helped her out 

"Good-night, Marshall," they both said mechanically. 

In the lighted hall, the first thing they did was to 
dart an inquiring glance, each at the other. If they 
had been a little less young, a little less subtly embittered 
and earnest, they might have found their amused way 
back to harmony through the medium of that glance. 
Its mutual anxiety ought to have been disarming. But 
they would not allow it to placate them. Each one 
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having found the other resolutely nerved for a crisis, 
they turned aside into the living-room and sat down by 
the lamp. Isabel loosened her wraps^ and Herbert cast 
his coat aside. Now for it ! The time had come to have 
this trouble out 

'TTou say that I understood and accepted it," Herbert 
resumed slowly. "But I didn't, I couldn't; I never 
had heard of such an" — he paused — "such an obsession 
as yours. I thought you meant going to church as your 
mother goes, as most of your friends go — ^now and then, 
when it's convenient. Of course I remember your tell- 
ing me about these early services and my thinking that 
they must be the most convenient of all. But that 
was before I knew that the spirit in which you took 
them made them fanatical." 

He frowned and got up and b^an to pace the room, 
his hands in his pockets. He did not look at Isabel, 
but she followed his every movement with slowly kin- 
dling eyes. 

"The plain truth is," he went on in a moment, "that 
the more I see of this whole church business, the more 
sentimental and silly it seems to me. It's worse than 
a waste of time; it's demoralizing. I hate to know 
that you find your chief joy In it. You don't realize 
how extreme you are, nor what a danger there is in 
your tendency. Actually, I believe you might in time 
grow to care more about what you call the mass than 
about me." 

He delivered himseK of this supreme warning with 
such an air of planting an all but annihilating shot, and 
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he himself looked so impressed with its effeot, that 
Isabel, her spirit being up^ could not resist tossing it 
neatly back to him. 

"I do now, Herbert," she replied. 

She ought not to have done it It was willful and 
stupid in her, and it did a great deal of harm. Herbert 
flushed aad his eyes grew indignant His pride and 
affections were hurt 

"So 1'' he said, pausing before her and trying not to 
appear as breathless as he felt in the sudden dropping 
of wind out of his sails. *^You confess it already. Well, 
why in the world did you marry me ?" 

She was instantly sorry; and if he had not looked 
at her quite so imperiously, she would probably have 
said so. But he half frightened, half angered her. She, 
too, rose and faced him dumbly. 

"Maybe you'd like to have me release you,'' he flung 
out 

This was too much. He knew it as well as she. But 
one outrage deserves another ; and he did not relent as 
he watched her turn pale and sit down again. Was 
she going to faint ? If she took that advantage of him, 
her offense would be complete. 

But she did not thus wrong him. She waited until 
she had herself in hand ; then she said, in a small voice 
which ought to have touched him — and perhaps it did : 

"Herbert, really, you don't understand. The point 
is that I naturally care more for the Eucharist, which 
is God, than I care, or can ever care, for anything 
else." 
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"Then you ought never to have married/' he took 
his turn at refuting her. 

'^ut it makes me love you all the more/' ahe argued 
helplessly. 

"Love me? Nothing!" He tossed his handsome head 
scornfully. ^TTou don't love a person when you insist 
on doing that which hurts him. Tou only love your- 
seK." 

Afterwards, Isabel wondered whether she ought not, 
at this point, to have yielded the immediate issue, de- 
ferring the general difficulty and trusting to time to 
work a gradual solution; whether she ought not to 
have said, ^^ery well, Herbert; I'll not go to church 
tomorrow." But her unhappiness made her long in- 
tolerably for precisely that which was causing them 
such bitterness, for the early morning mass. It seemed 
to her that she was going to have all she could do to 
wait until half -past seven; she wanted to run to S. 
John's instantly. To forego the expectation completely 
was quite beyond her power. So she said nothing ; and 
presently she saw that Herbert was getting ready to go 
up to bed. 

"It's so late," he said coldly, "and the night will be 
so short anyway, that I think I'll sleep in the guest- 
room. There's no reason why we should both be dis- 
turbed at dawn. Shall I wait breakfast for you !" 

She shook her head. 

"Good-night." 

"Good-night." 

It was Isabel's firsf "white night," and, for tiiat rea- 
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son, it was peculiarly hard on her. As she lay alone in 
the big bed, shivering slightly for all the warmth oi 
the sweet spring air, she was affected by characteristic 
extremities of emotion. Perhaps she would not live 
through the experience ; probably, it would at least drive 
her mad. Was she not mad already, with this wild 
scurrying of thoughts through her tense brain, this ache 
of rigidity in her throat and breast ? She tried to stop 
the thoughts. JSTo use. They were too much for her. 
Fears, desperations, hopeless regrets and alternatives, 
longings, rebellions— the stormy horde took its way 
over and through her until she could no longer endure 
her body's passivity. Then she got up and knelt in the 
window and looked out at the untroubled night 

What was she going to do ? That was the question 
that recurred again and again. Two loyalties claimed 
her; two equally imperative needs demanded satisfac- 
tion. Equal ? Well, were they ? She had told her hus- 
band that her religion meant more to her than he did. 
Yet now she noticed that she did not seek her crucifix 
in her oratory. Was that just because she would have 
to pass the guest-room door? No; she shrank resent- 
fully from the very thought of the crucifix. What about 
mass in the morning then? She could not tell how she 
felt about that. She wanted it cruelly, yet she was 
afraid of it. It drew her, she resisted it. Could she 
get along without it? Could she allow it to ruin her 
married life? Back and forth swayed the conflict in 
her breast. 

At any rate, she was going to have it That was the 
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decision on which at last, completely worn ont, she 
went back to bed and fell asleep. 

She wdie with a start, as it seemed to her, almost im- 
mediately. But how quickly the sun had risen 1 Well, 
it had heen daylight when sleep had surprised her. 
How much time was there for another nap ? She tumeil 
her face toward the clock on the mantel; and, to ber 
incredulous amazement, encountered the face of Hei^ 
bert, smiling down at her. He held a breakfast tray 
in his hands. 

"Too bad to disturb you," he said. "Ton were sleep- 
ing so soundly. But it's half-past nine." 

Isabel was never able to analyze the mingled sensa- 
tions that sent a great wave breaking over her then. 
She was glad, she was desperately sorry, oh, how glad 
she was ! She was amused and frightened and penitent 
— all sorts of contradictory things. But there was no 
doubting the simplicity of Herbert's state of mind. He 
was ^ad. Glad. He set the breakfast tray down on 
a chair, and came and knelt by the bedside, gathering 
his wife into his arms. 

"Ton ovep^ept I Yon forgot !" he triumphed. "You 
didn't care quite enough, after all. And you have never 
yet failed to keep a single appointment with ma" 

There was only one thing to do. Whatever hidden 
forces of unfulfilled desire might lurk within her, there 
was one clear call ringing through the spaces of her 
spirit's upper world, the call of human love. Herbert 
was hers again. She held him heart to heart. So she 
chedrad the sigh that started to well from the subter- 
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ranean world, and retomed her husband's kiss, and sat 
up and ate her breakfast 

^^It'a a great day/' he told her, caroling about the 
room. *^e'll have a bully trip." 

ThuB ended their first quarreL 



ym 

WELL/* said Sr. Lois reluctantly, "it's the first 
time I have ever questioned your wisdom," 

"That being so/' Fr. Hartley retorted, "you'd better 
not begin." 

They were out in the country, walking down a green, 
flowery lane, enjoying the peace and leisure of Fr. Hart- 
ley's Monday morning. Nor were things any the less 
peaceful with them because they had been disagreeing. 
They knew each other too intelligently. 

"I can't help it," Sr. Lois replied, after a thoughtful 
moment "You see, this matter affects my particular 
province. I'm jealous for my girls." 

Her eyes, as she shot a glance at him, had ilie real 
mother gleam in them. 

"Your girls," — ^Fr. Hartley hesitated, then he went 
on confidently — "won't be any the worse for a little test- 
ing and discipline." 

"But, Ben, they're so young and so ignorant, and 
their feelings are so strong !" 

She stopped and looked at him pleadingly. 

The rector looked back at her in a reassuring fashion ; 
but he laughed. 

"One would think we were talking about a brigand 
instead of a curate," he said. 

"Well,"— she also hesitated— "I don't trust him," she 
brougiht out finally. 

81 
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"Nor do I/^ Er. Hartley assented, promptly and 
cheerfully. "And I don't mind confessing to you that if 
I had known more about him, I shouldn't have been so 
quick to engage him. I was misled by that letter from 
the dean. But now that he's here, I don't see what 
excuse we have for turning him off on another parish, 
where there may be just as many young women, with 
not half so good a deaconess to look after them." 

"Oh, dear !" she sighed. "I suppose it's partly a per- 
sonal fear with me. The thing is so delicate, so difficult; 
and I'm so afraid I'll make a mistake." 

"Then it's good discipline for you, too," Er. Hartley 
stated. 

"Ben I how inexorable you are !" 

She smiled ; but, nevertheless, there was a little edge 
of vexation in her voice. 

"I suppose I am," he admitted, speaking soberly. "I 
have to be. Uncompromising vigilance is the only thing 
that saves our Church from shipwreck." 

"It's fatiguing, isn't it ?" Sr. Lois put up her hands 
and removed her deaconess bonnet, hanging it by its 
long veil over her arm and letting the spring breeze play 
with the tendrils of her hair. "Sometimes I wish I were 
a heathen." 

"It would be a rest," Er. Hartley agreed. "Say, once 
a week — ^a frank heathen. But, then, it wouldn't be 
half so interesting. No, on the whole, I've no time to 
spare from trying to be a Catholic." 

"Other churches don't seem to have to avoid so many 
shoals and rapids. I wonder ^" 
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St. Lois knit her brows as she stooped to pick a 
violet. 

"No, you doii% Lois Mortimer !" Fr. Hartley roundly 
assured her. "You don't wonder at alL You know 
that it's fine to have to avoid things. You know that 
a chance at the best good in the world generally goes 
hand in hand with a chance at the worst disloyalty. 
You know that the situation keeps us all tremendously 
alive* You wouldn't really be a safe Methodist for 
anything." 

"Make it Unitarian/' Sr. Lois smiled. "There's prob- 
ably less scandal connected with that church than with 
any other." 

"The gossip bothers you, does it?" 

Fr. Hartley looked at her sympathetically. She did 
not often seem so tired and discouraged. 

"Yes, it does, Ben. I suppose I'm silly. But I can't 
altogether help it. I hate to overhear people say, ^avo 
you seen the new assistant they have at S. John's? 
Well, I tell you, they know how to enlarge their congre- 
gation!' Or, 'There's no living with Sophie Goodwin 
any more. She goes to church all the time, and it makes 
her frightfully cross.' Ben! it's outrageous; and the 
worst of it is that it's true. Sophie is cross, and the con- 
gregation is growing unhealthily. But it isn't the 
Church's fault." 

"Of course it isn't, Lois," he calmed her. *We both 
know that ; all intelligent people know it. So what does 
it matter how the others talk ?" 

"It matters in that it hurts the Church," she insisted. 
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"Some people despise us because they think that we 
deliberately pander to emotionalism." 

'*And so we do," he, characteristically, brought her 
up short 'Emotion's the deepest, most vital thing in 
the world; it^s the wellspring of life. I take off my 
hat to emotion." 

"But it^a very dangerous." 

'Well, of course. All honor to it I" 

"Tell me about Sophie," he went on, after a few 
minutes, as Sr. Lois said nothing further, but continued 
to look troubled. It was like him to try to help her by 
tackling the cause of her disquietude, rather than by 
ignoring it. 

"Ben, she's really in a sorry state." There were tears 
in the gray mother eyes, as the deaconess suddenly sat 
down on a big rock and motioned the rector to a seat 
beside her. "I don't know what to do. I wish we 
could tell her not to come to church at all for two or 
three months." 

"That certainly would be a departure from our usual 
counsel to the yoimg," Fr. Hartley commented humor- 
ously. 

He seated himself on his share of the rock and reached 
for an early buttercup which he picked and laid on Sr. 
Lois's knee. 

"But it's bad for her, really pernicious. I've watched 
her carefully, and I know. She half fools herself, not 
altogether. And that's the worst kind of state for a 
girl to be in. If she honestly thought it was pure re- 
ligious devotion that moved her, I shouldn't be so wor- 
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ried. But to deoeive herself wilfully ^^ She shook 

her head. 

'^ow about Randolph r' 

Fr. Hartley looked away judicially. His eyes were 
tender. 

"Oh, he's perfectly aware, and complacent, and soul- 
ful. Bah!" 

The sudden exclamation was startling on Sr. Lois's 
lips, and it brought Fr. Hartley's eyes flashing back to 
her. He threw back his head and laughed refreshingly. 

*^ate him, don't you ?" he accused her. 

'TTes, almost, really," she confessed. 

'Well, you mustn't, Lois," the rector went on soberly, 
with a little touch of priestly authority. "He's got good 
stuflf in him. Yes, he has. But it's got to be molten 
and refined. He must suffer and struggle and sin — 
yes, I expect he must sin." 

"Right here in our parish ?" 

The deaconess's voice was so full of consternation that 
Er. Hartley, looking at her again, once more laughed 
aloud. 

"Dear mother hen !" he said. "Gather your chickens ; 
hold them tight ; don't give them half a chance." 

"A chance ! But — oh, father !" 

'^Tes, I know." He got up from the rock, and stood 
in front of her, with his hands in his pockets. "Some 
of them may not acquit themselves well — at first. But 
it will do them all good to learn what kind of forces 
they have within them ; and if you can help them to be 
honest with themselves and with God, you and Percy 
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Bandolph" — she winced and he smiled — "will h^ave 
made women of them." i 

There was a long silence. The sweet spring day was 
at its noon hour, and held its breath, poised on the brink 
of its long decline. The shadows were withdrawn, the 
birds were still, the meadows slept in the sun. Rector 
and deaconess felt the effect of the infinite peace of the 
earth and sky, and their faces relaxed. After some mo- 
ments, with one accord, they sauntered a little farther 
down the lane to a spot where a brook crossed the path. 
Here they reestablished themselves, she at the foot of a 
tree, he at full length, in a boyish fashion, among some 
ferns. He pulled out a book of poetry and began to read 
aloud* It was their regular Monday morning proceed- 
ing. 

TJnconventional ; yes, perhaps, in the beginning. But 
they had now done it so long that the practice had 
created a certain convention of its own. The people of 
the parish quite understood and accepted the manner 
in which their rector and deaconess held their weekly 
conference. After all, public opinion is pretty acute in 
the face of a perfectly honest situation. 

But individuals who have not fully taken their bear- 
ings and who have a natural pride of perspicacity, are 
sometimes open to mistakes of judgment. The Reverend 
Percy Randolph, rounding a turn in the lane, where he 
had likewise happened to come for a Monday morning 
walk, paused and stood still, with his exceptional eyes 
at gaze and his admirable features acknowledging a 
great surprise. This was the last encounter he would 
have expected to maka 
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For a minute, he was in two minds whether to ad- 
vance or retreat. He took counsel with himself. Then 
Fr. Hartley looked up and saw him; and he made the 
mistake of saying: 

"I beg your pardon." 

It was the tone rather than the apology that was of- 
fensive — ^the tone and the expression of the face. Its 
effect on Fr. Hartley was to bring him scrambling to 
his feet with an inarticulate but expressive murmur. 
Almost at once, however, he thought better of his in- 
dignant impulse, and recovered himself. 

'^ou needn't," he said quietly. "This is my Mon- 
day morning oflSce, to which you are of course officially 
welcoma" 

The curate was slightly abashed, but not very much 
80 ; he retained his critical air. His expressive face said 
for him that probably he had a more intimate knowledge 
of the world than Fr. Hartley. He approached and sat 
down on the end of the bridge. 

"A beautiful day," remarked Fr. Hartley, with a 
wary eye on Sr. Lois who must not be allowed to 
speak for several minutes. "I'm glad to see that you 
have a taste for the country too. I find it my salva- 
tion." 

Percy Randolph raised his eyebrows slightly. "Sal- 
vation" seemed to him not a word to be used in this 
connection. 

"Its wholesomeness, I mean," Fr. Hartley continued. 
He had to say something; for Sr. Lois had twice opened 
her indignant lips. "Its simplicity." 

The curate swung one immaculate leg by way of con- 
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forming to the informality of the occasion. He pon- 
dered his rector^s words. 

"You don^t find church life wholesome!^ he ques- 
tioned at length. 

"Not always. Of course not. Do you V* 

Fr. Hartley shot one of his celebrated rapier glances 
^t the young man, but the latter remained untransfixed. 

"Why, yes,'' he replied. He bent his eyes modestly 
on the ground, hating to seem to rebuke his superior. 
"I should hope so," he concluded. 

Sr. Lois got up so abruptly that she gave the im- 
pression of having been startled by a snake or of having 
dropped something into the brook. But Er. Hartley 
loiew better. 

"Tired of sitting still V^ he said, rising too and rally- 
ing her with his eyes. "Well, why don't you take a 
walk ? There may be a few early strawberries over in 
the meadow." 

"I think m go home," the deaconess answered, in a 
stifled voice which the curate found prim and me- 
-chanical, but which, to the rector, was infinitely touch- 
ing and amusing. 

"All right." Fr. Hartley's eyes laughed outright at 
her. "You'll be just in time for the twelve-forty car. 
<TOod-by. Remember, everything's going famously." 

He looked after her retreating figure, but he was 
glad she was gone. Now he could devote his untroubled 
attention to his curate. / 

Probably the attention would not have remained 
altogether untroubled, however, if he had known that 
the young man was seriously considering the expediency 
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of taking his rector to task. Bri^ehaven was not in 
the full Btream of the world, and Fr. Hartley was evi- 
dently unexperienced and careless. He needed the tact- 
ful counsel of one who, before he began to study for 
orders, had been a true man of the world. But there 
were one or two other matters uppermost in the curate's 
mind ; and, as they were personal to himself, he natural- 
ly gave them precedence. When he and the rector were 
once more seated beside the brook, he lost no time in 
beginning. 

"I am glad to have a chance to talk quietly with you,'' 
he said. "There are some questions I want to ask. For 
instance : you have never told me at what stated hours 
you would like to have me hear confessions." 

Fr. Hartley was throwing stones into the brook, and 
the loud "plunk" they made when they hit the water 
seemed to him very similar to the report of this abrupt 
question dropping solidly into the conversation. But 
he received it quietly, only frowning a littla 

"Surely, it has not escaped your notice/' he repliai 
gravely, after a moment, "that we do not make a regular 
practice of hearing confessions at S. John's." 

The curate's limbs stirred, with an effect of bracing 
themselves for conflict. But he still preferred the in- 
direct method. 

"I have taken it for granted," he said mildly, "that 
you were only waiting till the time was ripe." 

"No," answered Fr. Hartley — ^mildly too, even aV 
•ently — "confession is one of the things about which I 
have not yet fully made up my mind." 

The effect of the statement was all that he could have 
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wished in the way of a retaliatory dropping of atones. 
The curate gave a perceptible start 

"Not made up your mind ?" 

He was horrified. 

"Why, no, my dear fellow." Er. Hartley leaned back 
against the tree which Sr. Lois had vacated. "It takes 
time to do these things. That is," modestly, "if the 
area has any extent at all, and the subject is important." 

"But, surely '' 

"Oh, yes," the rector interrupted. "I presume I know 
all the evidence. You needn't repeat it. But it does 
not seem to me unquestionable enough to weigh against 
some real psychological and spiritual objections which 
I happen to hold." 

"May I ask what they are?" 

The curate's tone was stiff. He thought it had indeed 
been high time that somebody like himself came to the 
rescue of this parish. 

"Certainly. They are simple enough. The danger 
of morbidness. The inevitable, beautiful lack of self- 
consciousness in a healthy soul, and the peril of tamper^ 
ing with it. The tangled nature of sin — all mixed up 
with good, so that often God alone can tell which is 
which. These are very real problems. I know about 
them. And I don't know how much or how little Christ 
meant by His commission to the apostles." 

'^ell 1" said Percy Eandolph. "I never heard of a 
church that reserved the Sacrament and did not practise 
confession." 

"In other words, you find me inconsistent, not com- 
pletely in line with the Catholic movement Perhaps. 
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But we must not be mechanical slaves to a movement 
you know. We must restore only such practices as are 
undoubtedly helpful/' 

"Isn't the wisdom of the Church more reliable than 
our private judgment V^ the curate asked — unwisely. 

Fr. Hartley took him up. 

"The Prayer Book sends to confession only those who 
cannot quiet their own consciences." 

But perhaps the curate's question was not so unwise 
as it seemed. It may have been a far-sighted move in 
his indirect campaign. Certainly, Fr. Hartley's reply 
gave him just the opening he wanted. 

"At least, then, I suppose," he said, once more bend- 
ing his eyes on the ground, "you would think it right 
to meet the need of any particular burdened soul that 
asked for confession." 

"Certainly." Fr. Hartley lost not an instant of time 
in replying, though his swift, comprehensive glance still 
outran his voice. "That is precisely what I think the 
sacrament of penance is for." 

"Then," — ^the young man tried not to seem too 
triumphant, he spoke in a soft, deprecating tone — ^^*so 
far as our parish is concerned, the time is indeed ripe, 
as I suggested. One of our parishioners has twice asked 
me for an appointment." 

"Very well." Fr. Hartley put his hand in his pocket 
and pulled out a notebook and penciL "What's her 
name ?" 

He had no hesitation over his pronoun. 

But he had to repeat the question, and had to look 
up mildly in a certain innocent expectation which he 
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Bometimee employed; for Percy Randolph had hesita- 
tion for two. Something had happened to his triumph. 

"Miaa Goodwin," he answered at length, reluctantly 
and with a polite inflection of inquiry, indicating, 
"What's that to you V 

"Sophie Goodwin. All right." Pr. Hartley wrote the 
name rapidly in his book, then restored it to his pocket 
and stood up to go. "I'll see her tomorrow morning. 
Thank you for telling me about her. And now I must 
be getting home to luncheon, or my housekeeper will 
be worried." 

The poor curate had nothing to say — the wind had 
been too completely taken out of his Bails. His magnifi- 
cent eyes were indignant; they looked all sorts of things 
at the rector. But his voice failed him. He stood silent 
tm. the edge of the bridge, in what he afterwards hoped 
waa an effective attitude of rebuke. 

'^ suppose I haven't made him love me any the 
' Fr. Hartley reflected, as he trotted up the lane. 
1 sorry, but it couldn't be helped." 




IX 



SOPHIE GOODWIN was a motherless girl That 
was one reason why Sr. Lois yearned over her so 
solicitously. She was nineteen, and very pretty and 
selfish. The former attribute she recognized ; the latter 
ahe would have denied with grieved astonishment 

For she considered herself a good Churchwoman; and 
certainly she was faithful in her attendance at the vari- 
ous church services. It was not her fault that she was 
hampered with a troublesome family in the shape of a 
younger brother and sister and a rheumatic aunt^ who 
tried to keep her always at home, ministering to thenu 
She was made of finer clay than they, and knew her own 
needs. 

It was hard for her rector and deaconess to decide 
just what it was that brought the girl so persistently to 
the church, or what to do with her when she was there. 
She was not willing to serve on any of the guilds, or 
to take a class in Sunday-school, or to help with the 
Girls' Club. 

'^It must be merely emotional stimulus that she 
wants^'' mused Pr. Hartley. "That doesn't promise 
well ; but we'll let her alone for a whila She may work 
her way out." 

She was not a happy girl. In spite of her prettiness, 
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she was not popular with the young people of her social 
"set'' 

"Oh, Sophie!" said one ungallant swain about her. 
"She's bound to get some admiration out of your eyes; 
so she uses them for mirrors, and admires herself." 

Only Sr. Lois divined that the girl's heart was 
hungry; and this divination she did not share even with 
Fr. Hartley. 

On the morning after the brookside interview between 
the rector and curate, Sophie was one of the half-dozen 
people who came to the nine o'clock' reading of matins. 
She knelt in the rear of the chapel, with her flower-like 
face propped in her hands. She looked very serious, 
but the color came and went in her oval cheeks. 

Er. Hartley had taken the service that morning, ex- 
changing with the curate; and he kept his eye on the 
girl — though he felt pretty sure that she would not be 
in haste to leave the church. As it was, he had to wait 
for her a moment when, at the close of the service, he 
emerged from the sacristy. She was long in rising 
from her knees. 

"Sophie," he said, waylaying her in the aisle and 
speaking in a voice which he tried to make casual and 
serious and kind — ^not a simple combination — "Fr. Ran- 
dolph tells me that you would like to make a confession." 

At once he was sorry. It had not been the right way 
to go about the matter. He ought to have warned her. 
His abruptness had given him an unfair advantage over 
her. She flushed scarlet, and her nervous hands and 
averted eyes made their own impromptu confession. 
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**It's a practice which I don't tirge upon my people/' 
he went on, trying to give her some belated time. "I 
don't even recommend it. But when some one feels the 
need of it, I am of course ready. Would you like to 
make an appointment with me? Or," — ^he waited a 
minute — "will you come now ?" 

There was a silence. Sophie's eyes had dropped, and 
the color had faded from her cheeks. She looked wan 
and not pretty. "Good!" thought Fr. Hartley. "If 
she forgets to be pretty, I may be able to do something 
with her." 

"I — ^I ^" she stammered at last, realizing the 

equivocal position in which her silence put her. But she 
could not recover herself. She began to cry. 

"Ah!" said Fr. Hartley. 

He put out his hand and laid it on the girl's arm 
with a gesture which was eloquent of reassurance. Hia 
voice was gentle. 

"That's fine. That's the best thing you can do. That 
makes you a real person. I guess you don't want to 
wait, do you ? Come into the sacristy now." 

But when the sacristy door closed behind them, the 
rector did not resume his surplice and stole, insignia of 
priestly authority. He sat down beside Sophie, just as 
he was, in his cassock. 

"Don't let's call it a confession this time," he said 
comfortably. "Let's call it a friendly chat — ^as much 
or as little as you please. If you prefer, I'll do most 
of the talking. I never object to that. And you can go 
right on crying. Here !" 
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He suddenly put his hand in his pocket and pulled 
out a large clean handkerchief^ which he unfolded and 
laid on Sophie's knee. 

This unexpected action made ample amends for any 
previous error of abruptness. The idea of using the 
rector's handkerchief startled Sophie and amused her. 
She gave a little, uncertain laugh, shot him a grateful 
glance, saw how utterly unassuming and kind and sym- 
pathetic he looked, and was suddenly glad that he was 
himself and not Fr. [Randolph. She was so surprised at 
this reaction on her part that, though she stopped cry- 
ing, she did not go back into her shell of egotism. 

"Unhappy, aren't you ?" the rector went on, rapidly 
making the most of his opportunity. "I don't mean just 
now, but in general. Don't think much of life?" 

"It's hatefuly" said Sophie, and then stopped short, 
unwilling to run the risk of crying again. 

'Well, a certain amount of unhappiness is good for 
all of us," Fr. Hartley commented impartially. "But 
you're pretty young yet to know how to deal with it I 
think, if I were in your place, I wouldn't come to church 
quite so often." 

"Not come to church ?" 

Sophie's first response to the unexpected piece of ad- 
vice was a frank look of surprise. But then once more 
she flushed, and her eyes dropped; and Fr. Hartley 
perceived that she was suspecting the counsel of an in- 
direct significance. So he went on quickly. 

"It's not the first time I've advised a person to stay 
away from church. Why, church is dangerous, just as 
all high and beautiful things are dangerous. We have 
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to learn how to use it. The sword of the spirit is not 
to be trusted in unpractised hands. . . . You don't know 
what Fm talking about ? Well, let's see if I can't say 
it more simply." 

He paused and sat meditating a moment; while 
Sophie, her confidence restored, gazed at him earnestly. 
He did not know how intelligent she might be; he had 
to experiment with her. 

"Doesn't it sometimes happen to you," he began again, 
''to go home from mass, feeling tired out rather than 
refreshed? And then don't you find that your aunt 
irritates you?" 

'^Oh, often!" Sophie responded at once, her pretty 
forehead clouding. "She's very annoying, Aunt Jennie 
is. And she asks me so many questions !" 

"What kind of questions ?" 

The opening was not precisely in line with "Ft. Hart- 
ley's first intention ; but he accepted it, and brought the 
intention into conformity. He was used to feeling his 
way along different lines and around sudden turns into 
human hearts. 

"Oh, questions about what the service means, and 
why we have lights and incense, and things like that." 

"Well, why don't you tell her ?" 

"Dear me ! Fr. Hartley, it's evident you don't know 
Aunt Jennie. She wouldn't understand." 

Fr. Hartley reflected a minute. He wondered how 
much Sophie herself understood. But this was not the 
time to ask her. 

"Well, I'm not so sure," he went on presently. "In 
a sense, we none of us understand the Church ; but, in 
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another sense, there's no one so stupid that he can't un- 
derstand. Truth is as plain to a child as to a philos- 
opher ; but the philosopher sees farther into it, that's all. 
Bring Aunt Jennie to church with you some time. She'd 
love my new chasuble." 

Sophie did not give back the smile which the rector 
flashed at her. She was still frowning fretfully. 

"I thought you just advised me not to come to church 
any more." 

"But church wouldn't be so bad for you if you had 
Aunt Jennie along." 

"Bad ! It wouldn't mean anything to me." 

"Very good. Perhaps it might mean something to 
Aunt Jennie." 

Sophie was again on the verge of tears, tears of 
vexation instead of mortification and loneliness. But 
Fr. Hartley did not condone them this time. There 
was a gleam of sternness in his kind eyes. 

"You see, Sophie," he went on, "the point is really 
not how you feel, but how you make others feel. If, 
when you come home from mass, you make your family 
uncomfortable, there has been something wrong. You 
haven't worshiped God in the right spirit. You've cut 
yourself with the sword. That isn't Christian, it isn't 
skilful, it isn't sportsmanlike. Of course you are very 
unhappy too. That goes without saying. People who 
feel things keenly, sometimes have to make a business of 
practising indifference. Then, by and by, they get to 
feeling things deeply, and that's another matter." 

"Well," said Sophie — she felt aggrieved and misun- 
derstood, and her voice was sharp — "how often would 
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you advise me to come to church? Or shall I stop 
altogether V 

Fr. Hartley put out his hand and laid it on her knee 
beside his handkerchief. There was something plead- 
ing and humble about the gesture — ^touching and dis- 
arming. 

'Don't hate me, Sophie/' he said. "You mustn't. I 
love you too well. Yes ; why, you know I do. I can't 
tell you how often to come to church. Suppose you take 
Aunt Jennie for a gauge. Come as often as she can 
come with you — or can spare you." He let that soak in. 
''Come as often as you find you can go back without be- 
ing cross to her. Come as often — ^well, as coming makes 
you happy." 

Happy! The very word was like a bell. Had Fr. 
Hartley struck it on purpose, knowing that only thus 
could the real girl be summoned back ? Happy ! The 
frown faded from her forehead, her lips quivered, and 
her rather peevish blue eyes grew strangely deep and 
sincere and appealing with the real dignity of the in- 
tolerable longing of youth. She was not happy, and 
happiness was her natural birthright. Did he not see? 
Did he not understand ? She was a child, and she had 
no mother. She was a woman, and she had no lover. 

Yes, he did see. Trust him for that. His own eyes 
filled with tears ; and, without a word, he reclaimed his 
handkerchief from her knee. The gesture was eloquent. 

"Sophie," he said, after a moment of silence, 'Tiave 
you got a crucifix ?" 

She shook her head. 

''Well, I'm going to give you one." He rose and went 
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to a cupboard in the wall of the sacristy. "See, isn't it 
beautiful? The Man of Sorrows. The Man of Wan- 
derings and Loneliness. Hang it in your room, where 
you can see it the first thing in the morning and the 
ASt thing at night. It will comfort you. And, when you 
don't come to church, you can say your prayers before 
it." 

"You still think I mustn't come to church ?" 

She was gentler now ; he had thought she would be. 

"I still think as I did about it, Sophie; though our 
conversation has taken so many turns that I'm not sure 
I've made my meaning clear. I think you ought never 
to let yourself misuse holy things. You know what the 
Prayer Book says: to him who eateth or drinketh un- 
worthily, the danger is great. Well, that applies just 
as much to the state of mind after Communion as be- 
fore it. Or, rather, perhaps, the one throws light back 
on the other. And, Sophie," — he was not sure that he 
dared, but he took the chance — "most of us have a dozen 
tangled motives for the things we do. It's important 
to be sure that we are influenced by the best of them in- 
stead of the worst." 

Perhaps it was just as well that an uncalled-for 
interruption came at this point. Perhaps Er. Hartley 
really ought to have been grateful to his officious curate. 
But he was not. When he heard the low knock at the 
sacristy door, his eyes took on a look of displeasure. 
Sophie's expression changed instantly, too. She started ; 
the candid light disappeared from her face, and she 
hastily put her hands to her hair. Without a word, Fr. 
Hartley went to the door and opened it. 
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"I b^ your pardon/' said Percy Bandolph respectful- 
ly, standing well back, with his eyes on the threshold, a 
thoroughly irritating model of discretion. "But Bishop 
Wakeman is in the rear of the church. He stopped over 
a train on purpose to see you, and I knew you would not 
wish to keep him waiting.^' 

"Did he send you V 

Fr. Hartley's tone was curt. 

'*No; but, of course '' 

The curate's voice implied obviousness. 

"Naturally not," Fr. Hartley replied, accepting the 
impUcation and giving it his own interpretation. "The 
Bishop prefers to have his priests finish their pastoral 
work before coming to him. Thank you." 

And he closed the door again. 

But the spell was broken, the hour was past, Sophie 
was his no longer. As he turned back to her, his 
shrewd eyes saw that she had been doing something to 
her tear-stained cheeks; there were faint traces of 
powder on them. She readjusted her veil, and pulled 
on her gloves. 

"Thank you, Fr. Hartley," she said, in a clear, hard 
little voice, very different from the broken, girlish treble 
of a few minutes before. "It has been very kind in you 
to take your time to give me so much good advice." 

She turned quickly toward the door. 

"Here, Sophie; don't forget this." 

Fr. Hartley spoke wistfully, and he held the crucifix 
out to her with a sad little gesture. But when, flushing 
slightly, she turned back, he lifted the majestic, sum- 
moning Figure over her head and said solemnly: 
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"Take it ; and beware how you treat it, my child/' 

Out in the body of the church, the Bishop lurked in 
the shadows until Fr. Hartley had closed the side door 
behind the girl. Then he came forward. 

"One of these little ones, Benf' he said, laying his 
hand affectionately on the rector's shoulder. 

"A very little one, father,'' the priest replied, sigh- 
ing. "And rather wayward and difficult 1" 

"But she's nothing to my new curate," he added 
humorously. 



DEFEATS of the spirit are frequently more griev- 
ous and far-reaching than any one suspects. 
They do not advertise themselves, as do the defeats of 
the body; and so they secure an insidious advantage. 

When, for the first time in her life, Isabel slept 
through the hour of her engagement with Heaven, and 
when her husband triumphed, and, because she loved 
him, she triumphed too, something happened to her 
which was to affect her vitally during the next two 
years. 

There was an element of good sportsmanship in the 
way in which she accepted the result of her failure on 
that fatal Sunday. Since, by her own fault, she had 
lost her chance, she would not seek to retrieve it. The 
same feeling possessed her through the following week. 

It was a crowded week, gay and happy. The Bridge- 
haven season was nearing its end, and dinners and 
dances made the most of the remaining time. Isabel 
and Herbert felt a fine elation in entering thoroughly 
and definitely upon their new estate of married life, 
social and domestic; and they were everywhere in evi- 
dence and everywhere acclaimed. Their pride in each 
other was the sweetest drop in their overflowing cup. 

Toward the end of the ensuing week, Herbert went 
west on a business trip ; and, instead of remaining be- 
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hind to order her new household, as her mother had 
eixpected, Isabel went with him. 

"Don't hurry back/' Herbert's father said. "I shan't 
need you for a few weeks. Make a second honeymoon 
of it" 

So they went the round of the Great Lakes, and ex- 
plored some Michigan forest, indulging a taste which, 
with all his love of conventional life, Herbert had al- 
ways cherished for the wilderness. He liked it better 
than ever this year. There were no churches there I 

"Ah, don't you wish we could stay here, darling?" 
he said to his wife one day, as they wandered in the 
heart of the deep woods. "There's something primitive 
in me that always responds to an environment like this. 
I'd like to stay right on — ^just you and me, just me 
and you." 

For a moment, Isabel said nothing; then she looked 
up at him shyly. She had not been very well for the 
last two or three days, but her slight pallor only made 
her eyes darker and more lustrous. 

"Herbert," she said. She took his arm and laid her 
cheek against it, so that her face was hid from him. 
"Herbert, listen. I've something to tell you. What 
would you say if you knew it wasn't going to be ^just 
you and me' for very much longer ?" 

He stood stockstill. He never forgot that first con- 
scious moment of his paternity. 

"Isabel!" he said tenderly; and folded her as care- 
fully close as if she had been suddenly transformed into 
porcelain. 
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But, in another moment, he was not sure that he 
altogether liked the situation. It certainly made a great 
difference in his attitude toward the wilderness. One 
instant, a lonely hut and primitive customs charmed his 
imagination ; the next instant, he was all for doctors and 
nurses and drug-stores and hospitals, 

Isabel shared his wish to return. To her also the 
thought of a doctor was comforting. She felt a great 
deal more miserable than she cared to let him suspect. 
Two days later, they were back in their Bridgehaven 
house, in the middle of summer, just when the town was 
at its deadest and hottest. 

Neither of them had ever spent a summer in Bridge- 
haven, and they had not intended to do so this year. 
Herbert's plan had been to take a cottage at some near- 
by resort, frequented by their friends, and motor into 
town as often as his father needed him. But the doctor 
declared at once that Isabel must not leave her home. 
Her rebeUious young body was not accepting its new 
responsibility gracefully, and she must be very careful. 
Therefore, the young couple settled down to a rather 
tedious and uncomfortable existence. 

Very uncomfortable, so far as poor Isabel was con- 
cerned. She was frankly wretched. Not that she would 
have minded so very much, if it had not been for Her- 
bert. Her spirit was willing, in this great new enter- 
prise, even if her flesh was weak. But, obeying the 
doctor's injunctions, she did not dare make any effort 
on Herbert's behalf; and he was left much to himself. 
That was hard on him, hard on them both. They had 
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too recently come together, they really knew each other 
too slightly, not to suffer through an interruption of the 
process of establishing their relationship. 

"Herbert, sometimes I^m ahnost sorry,^' Isabel said 
wistfully once, hoping and expecting that he would re- 
assure her. 

But he took her at her word. 

"Well, it is a big price to pay. And it's going to be 
a bore to have to drop out of the social world next win- 
ter. However — if it's only a boy 1" 

He smiled at her challengingly. 

Whereupon, her heart, unprecedentedly given to de- 
pression nowadays, sank very low. She could not ac- 
cept that challenge. The affair was quite as much 
his as hers, anyway. 

Her mother and her mother-in-law were both out of 
town, the one on the Maine coast, the other in the White 
Mountains. She did not write them of her expectations, 
and they took it for granted that business had called 
Herbert back to Bridgehaven and was keeping him 
thera 

"Sweet of you to stay with him in that dull, hot 
place," her mother wrote. "Perhaps, for the first sum- 
mer, it's just as well." 

Isabel tried to see to it that Herbert had all the 
diversion that the not very resourceful town afforded; 
and she was glad that *T3Usiness" took him rather fre- 
quently to New York and even sometimes kept him there 
for a few days. This was not altogether unselfish in 
her. She did not feel up to amusing her husband ; and 
the change in her own appearance made her self-con- 
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flcious and uneasy. Every morning, when she straggled 
out of bed, she went and looked at herself in the mirror 
and felt a fresh dismay at the sight of her pale sunken 
cheeks with the dark shadows under the eyes. Sup- 
pose she never recovered her looks. Some women didn't. 
She thought with alarm of a certain acquaintance of 
hers Krhose baby had changed her at once and forever 
from a slender girl to a bulky matron. 

It was a new thing for Isabel to take such a painful 
interest in her appearance; but, then, it was also new 
to her to have a husband who prided himself on having 
married one of the prettiest girls in town. And he was 
so good to look at, himself, was Herbert. She could 
not bear to mate him with a wan f orlomity. 

As her state of mind was not wholly unselfish, neither 
was his wholly selfish when he more and more took ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for amusement that came 
his way. There was nothing he could do for his wife, 
except bring her flowers and read aloud to her (he read 
very badly). She was in a queer mood, as women were 
apt to be at these times, and seemed frequently to prefer 
to be let alone. When she was at her worst, she not 
only preferred, but insisted on, solitude. After all, 
this was not so queer in her, either. Herbert could quite 
understand that any woman must wish to hide physical 
ailments and blemishes from any man. He tried to help 
her by looking at her less often and earnestly than had 
been his wont; and never dreamed how he thus troubled 
her. His conscience was clear, as he ran down to New 
York and took in some refreshing roof-garden gaities. 
Isabel genuinely wanted him to go. 
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So she did — in spite of an inconsistent, half uncon- 
scious sense of grievance against him. When he filled 
her room with roses and kissed her good-by and swung 
out of the house, she was free to go back to bed and give 
herself up to the one occupation that mattered. This 
consisted in lying perfectly still and yielding her whole 
being to the creative forces of the universe. She was 
plastic, almost nescient ; she had no thoughts about any- 
thing, no purposes, no hopes. With her eyes closed and 
her arms at her sides, she lay, hour after hour, so still 
that the faithful maid-servant who waited on her was 
sometimes frightened and telephoned for the doctor. But 
he was content when he found her like that. After- 
wards, he told her that he had had grave doubts of her 
ability to win through that period ; and that her lethargy 
had been nature's saving method with her. 

Her church interest went with everything else. Even 
her oratory was all but forgotten. Fr. Hartley was away 
on his vacation, and Sr. Lois had been called to minister 
to a sick relative. The curate came to see her once, but 
of course she had to be excused. She looked at his card 
with a dreamy question. Who was he? What did he 
represent? Oh, yes, S. John's. 

In October, slowly, she began to feel better, began 
to emerge from her vast, beneficient lassitude, and, little 
by little, to grope her way back to activity. When her 
mother returned, she was moving about the house and 
concerning herself with the fabrication of tiny gar- 
ments. 

"Dear me !" said Helena, too completely taken aback 
to disguise her first reaction. ^Why, why didn't you 
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tell me? Isabel! You must have been horridly ill. 
Oh, what a pity ! When you havenH returned your calls, 
nor done any entertaining, nor even worn half your new 
gowns. And, poor Herbert ! This sort of thing is aw- 
fully hard on a man. Well, I can help you with your 
hair and complexion. I've got some splendid new oint- 
ments. And there's a woman in New York who makes 
a specialty of maternity apparel. You must try to get 
down to her." 

Herbert's mother had little to say. She came swiftly 
into the room, and took Isabel's face in both hands and 
held it against her own. Then — 

"I hope it will be a girl," she commented. 

Isabel was startled, and obscurely comforted. 

"Why ?" she inquired. "Herbert wants a boy." 

'Tor your sake, I mean," her mother-in-law ex- 
plained. "Boys are so independent." 

Isabel looked at her closely a moment, and her eyes 
widened. Then she suddenly put her arms about her 
and held her to her own young, awakening mother's 
heart. 

A few days later, she had a great, ecstatic experi- 
ence. She was sitting in her bedroom window, sewing 
and wondering listlessly where Herbert was (he had 
been away for nearly a week) when, abruptly, she let 
her hands fall in her lap and sat rigidly still, staring 
before her with unseeing eyes. Something had hap- 
pened. What was it? It thrilled her unspeakably. 
With an inarticulate murmur, she put her hand under 
her heart, and tears sprang into her eyes. She had felt 
her child's little feet moving to meet her. 
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Up to this moment^ although she had seemed to re- 
joice fully and intelligently in that which was coming 
to her^ it had remained impersonal, a mere future event 
Now, instantly and amazingly, it was a fellow creature, 
her own, her baby, dearer to her than anyone else, her 
supreme preoccupation* A passion of love surged 
within her. 

When Herbert came back that evening, he did not 
avert his eyes from her face. 

^'Hello, pussy! Eeeling better, aren't youf' he 
greeted her cheerfully. 

But, although she returned his caress, she was not 
particularly pleased with it nor relieved at his linger- 
ing glance. It did all very well, but it was not impor- 
tant The center of her universe was changed. 

After that, through the early and mid-winter months, 
she lived in a state of brooding communion and expecta- 
tion that transcended any delight of the spirit which 
she had ever known. She was utterly given over to it; it 
possessed her entirely. What did it concern her who 
came or went — ^Herbert, her mother, her mother-in-law, 
Sr. Lois, Fr. Hartley? Her baby was coming, coming: 
that was all she cared about 

To Herbert she was an enigma. 

"I canH make anything out of her,*^ he complained 
to his mother-in-law. "I haven't, since last July. First, 
she was too sick and nervous to want me around ; now 
she's too — ^I don't know — sort of preoccupied." 

"I know; it's too bad," Mrs. Lathrop sympathized. 
''It's always hard on a man to have these things happen 
80 soon. And of course you might know t^at Isabel 
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would take it more seriously than most girla. You'll 
just have to bide your time. Meanwhile, if I were in 
your place, I'd have some fun." 

"You mean — ^go to dances and things?" 

"Why not? Everyone understands the situation. 
And you really can't be spared from the Cotillon Club." 

Elizabeth Pyne was the only person who made an 
effort to rouse Isabel from her absorption. 

"Now that you're so much better, why don't you go 
driving with Herbert?" she asked her one day. 

"Oh I" said Isabel vaguely. She did not want to say 
that in a motor car she could not attend so closely on her 
baby's footsteps. "Herbert drives pretty fast^" she 
jSnally remarked. 

"But of course he'd be careful now/' 

"Yes; well " 

She dropped the subject. 

"But, Isabel." Her mother-in-law insisted, in a 
fashion that was not usual with her. "You and Herbert 
see nothing of each other, these days. You don't want 
to lose him, do you ?" 

The challenge was direct, even crude. It brought 
Isabel's eyes up from her sewing and fixed them on 
Mrs. Pyne's face for a thoughtful moment 

"Can I ?" she questioned. 

**Why — ^yes, Isabel, you can," the older woman an- 
swered with something of an effort. She flushed and 
looked away, biting her lips. How far did she care to 
go ? "Herbert isn't very patient, and he has many in- 
terests. . . . He has always insisted that life shall 
amuse him/' she added reluctantly. 
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IsabeFs eyes continued to dwell on Elizabeth's face, 
but already their look of inquiry was fading into their 
habitual inward dreaminess. Instead of saying any- 
thing further, she took up the little garment which lay 
in her lap and resumed her needle. She was simply not 
to be deflected from her dear anticipation. 

Her mother-in-law had no choice but to let her alone ; 
but before she went, she planted a seed of wisdom which 
she hoped might some time take root. 

^'Eemember, Isabel: motherhood can easily be the 
most selfish thing in the world.'^ 



XI 



NEVEETHELESS, it would seem that the un- 
plumbed depths of Isabel's being were not selfish; 
for when she swam up out of them one Eebruary morn- 
ing, after a night of ineffable pain, and heard her 
mother's voice saying bravely, "It's a nice little girl, 
dear," her first thought was one of disappointment for 
Herbert 

She could not speak, but she moved her eyes about 
the room, looking for her husband. The nurse under- 
stood her. 

"Mr. Pyne just stepped out in the hall," she said, 
^^e didn't think you'd come out of the ether so soon." 

Alas! Isabel knew what that meant Herbert's dis- 
appointment had cut him, and he had gone off by him- 
self to deal with it. Just for an instant, she longed to 
go after and comfort him; but then her daughter was 
laid in her arm, and all her wifely solicitude was turned 
into a mighty emotion of protective, defensive mother- 
hood. She was here at last, the dear little girl whose 
approaching footsteps she had counted, for whom she 
had waited so eagerly. She had always known that 
those footsteps were girlish — so light, so tender — and 
she had loved her the better for being herself. It was 
intolerable that her father should not love her equally, 
should not be on hand to give her her full share of wel- 
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coma The youiig mother's dark eyes blazed in her 
white face. 

Out in the hall, Helena pleaded with Herbert in an 
undertone. 

"Herbert, really, you must go in. She wants you.'* 

*^ell, give me a minute, can't you? I tell you, I 
had set my heart on a boy." 

"But there's plenty of time. You are both young." 

"Do you suppose I want to turn this house into a 
hospital, and never have anything but the kind of wife 
I've had for the last eight months ? No, I tell you, once 
is enough. I made up my mind to that some time ago. 
And now I find that it's more than enough. Damn! 
Why couldn't it have been a boy?" 

"Mr. Pyne," — the nurse's cool voice cut across this 
muttered intercourse with the authority which was her 
prerogative — "may I ask you to come in and speak to 
your wife ? Her temperature is rising, and I want to 
get her to sleep as soon as possible. Only a minute, 
please ; and of course be quiet with her." 

After all, a man's child is his child, a very wonder- 
ful, not to say miraculous, production. When Herbert 
stood by the bedside and looked at the little creature, 
lying in the bend of its mother's arm, his sulky heart 
softened, and a light of awe and tenderness crept into 
his eyes. He put out one finger and cautiously touched 
the incredible cheek. But Isabel would not return his 
smile. "It's about time!" was the only comment her 
thoughts made on his tardy interest. In another mo- 
ment, the nurse motioned him out of the room and shut 
the door behind hinu 
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Isabel recovered as fast as her eager will could urge 
the careful doctor and nurse. She was jealous of every 
ministration which she was not permitted to give her 
daughter with her own hands. 

"Couldn't you put the tub by the bed and let me sit 
up and bathe her myself?" she begged on the second 
morning; and was only quieted by the warning that 
over-exertion on her part might imperil the baby's 
health. 

"Go slowly, and give her back a strong capable 
mother,'* the nurse counseled her. 

Mother: it was a magical word. Since she had to lie 
still, she put in a good deal of time meditating upon it. 
"Sweetheart" had seemed to her magical once, and 
"wife" even more so ; but now she perceived that, though 
they had been names to conjure with, what they had 
conjured was the thing that mattered supremely. She 
had been sweetheart and wife only in order that she 
might be mother. Was it not even to this end that she 
had been baptized and confirmed? 

Sr. Lois came to see her at once. No new baby in the 
parish but brought Sr. Lois flying. 

"She's the darlingest baby I ever saw. She's going 
to look just like your husband. What is her name?" 

"Margaret," answered Isabel slowly. She had not 
yet consulted Herbert on this rather important point; 
but she decided to risk his acquiescence. After all, it 
was probable that he would not care a great deal. Mar* 
garet was to her a most beautiful, soul-satisfying name. 

"And she's to be christened ?" 

"As soon as I'm well enough." 
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Fortunately and unfortunately, Herbert made no 
objection to his daughter's name. Fortunately, because 
Isabel was in no state of mind or body for discussion 
with hiuL Unfortunately, because his prompt assent 
really did look as if he were indifferent 

"Fll probably call her Peggy,'' he made matters both 
better and worse by suggesting. 

He did not spend a great deal of time in Isabel's 
convalescent room. For one reason, he had, during the 
last few months, lost the habit of staying at home and 
had acquired another habit of haunting his club. For 
another reason, the nurse was more masterful than tact- 
ful and was always in the way. For yet another reason, 
he was honestly, youthfully shy in the presence of the 
unfamiliar paraphernalia of babyhood. It was all per- 
fectly natural. He would not have been true to his 
masculine type if he had not behaved as he did; and 
Isabel really understood him. But something perverse 
and jealous in her chose not to understand. She could 
not forget his delay in welcoming his daughter, nor the 
rebellious words she had overheard through the half topen 
door. 

The christening bored him. Of course. That was to 
have been expected. But his mother-in-law took him 
and the situation in hand, and managed them adroitly. 

"It just has to be so, Herbert," she said, in a tone of 
pleasant and sympathetic finality. *'It's a universal 
custom. Everyone expects it. Even the social columns 
would be incomplete without it" 

''But why can't it be done in my ch — my father's 
church?" Herbert inquired. 
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Mrs. Lathrop shook her head. 

**No, Herbert. It does all very well for you to be a 
CoDgregationalist, since you were bom so and don't 
care to change. But you must bring up your children 
in the Catholic Churcf 

^'Well," — ^Helena Lathrop was no prophetess, but she 
spoke a word of far wisdom now — "that's the Church 
of the future." 

Then immediately she spoiled it. 

"All the best people are coming into the Catholic 
Church." 

"Bridget and Michael and Mrs. Maloney," Herbert 
enumerated. 

"Oh! that's the Eoman Catholic Church. Quite a 
different affair, my dear boy, quite a different affair." 

*WjbI1,'- — ^Herbert shrugged his shoulders — "do aa 
you pleasa I see that a man's life is no longer his own 
after he is married." 

To do him justice, it must be said that he behaved 
very well during the ceremony. There was not much 
for hirr it or ; but he held himself with dignity, and did 
not so much as smile when the preoccupied Isabel quite 
obviously lost her place in the service and did not know 
what was going to happen next. If she had thus for- 
gotten herself for him, he would have been tenderly 
touched ; as it was, he felt slightly ironical. All religious 
concern has its price, he reflected ; his had not been high 
enough. (Unfortunately, he had never been told how 
Isabel had forgotten to kneel to the sanctus light on 
the night of their marriaga) When the baptism sery- 
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ice was over and he had put mother and baby into the 
car to return from the church to their home, he pleaded 
a business engagement and went off to his club. 

The worst of the rather sorry pass to which he and 
Isabel had so quickly come, was that nobody, seemed to 
realize how sorry it was. Isabel might have done so, 
if she had not been too absorbed in her baby to have 
any thoughts to spare. Herbert felt it more than anyone 
else, but he accepted it with the worldly philosophy 
familiar to his class. After all, at the best, marriage is 
only an episode in the life of a man, a practical means 
to secure a home, a safeguard against the equivocal 
annoyances that beset a bachelor. Love ? Well, every- 
one knows that love does not last His did not seem to 
be lasting so long as he had hoped; but perhaps that 
was just because it had been such a particularly airy 
fairy sprite, with wings — ^wings. Never mind; there 
were other interests in life, even other women. He had 
no intention of compromising himself or anyone else; 
but he must have some fun. 

This would have been Helena Lathrop^s philosophy, 
if she had found anything to philosophize about. But 
there had never been any romance in her own marriage, 
and she could hardly be expected to pay much attention 
to its presence or absence in her daughter's alliance. . . . 
Only Herbert's mother looked on with troubled eyes. 

It seemed to Isabel sometimes as if it were she, in- 
stead of her daughter, who had just been bom — ^bom 
into an amazing new world, where she had everything 
to learn and put into practice at once. Her responsi- 
bility overwhelmed her. Jealously disliking her nurse. 
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she yet kept her a week or two longer than was strictly 
necessary, in order that she might master the intricate 
details of the latest baby hygiene. Naturally quick and 
direct in her motions, she did not trust her own im- 
pulses now; but purposely went to an extreme of de- 
liberation. It took her hours to wash and feed the baby. 
Then, while the child slept, she buried herself in books 
on education and training, every one of which said that 
the parent "could not begin too soon." She blamed 
herself for not anticipating this pressure and doing some 
of her reading before the baby's birth. But, no, after 
all, she could not have broken the spell of those mystical 
months of waiting ; they were the most precious experi- 
ence of her life. She bent her energies to making up 
time. 

Neither Margaret nor her mother was very well dur- 
ing the early months of their mutual new life. They 
were both pale and delicate looking, the one with big 
blue eyes like southern seas, the other with deeper depths 
of shining darkness in her glance than ever before. 
Elizabeth Pyne admired their fragility — since she 
trusted them to grow out of it ; but Helena Lathrop was 
distressed over it. 

"She looks ten years older. Women are sometimes 
aged like that — permanently. And her figure ! Isn't it 
awful ? I do wish she'd stop nursing the baby. There 
are plenty of good foods to be had nowadays." 

It was significant that she did not address her com- 
plaints and suggestions to Isabel. The young woman's 
will, always active enough, was at present rather un- 
comfortably in evidence. There was even at times a 
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new sort of defiance about her^ called f orth^ undoubtedly 
by the fact that to no one but herself did Margaret 
seem the chief crown of creation. She accepted no ad- 
vice but that of the nurse and the doctor. 

Herbert continued to occupy the room into which 
he had moved soon after their return from the west 
Margaret cried a good deal at night, and Isabel was up 
and down with her. There was no reason why more 
than one person should be disturbed. The husband and 
wife saw each other only at breakfast and dinner, and 
sometimes for a little while after the latter meaL 

'^Isabel/' he said, at the dinner table one May eve- 
ning, ^^when do you think we can begin to do some 
entertaining? We're indebted all around.^' 

Isabel looked up absent-mindedly. She had been won- 
dering whether a certain pink spot on Margaret's arm 
was an early mosquito bite or a rash. 

**Why — ^well, of course, people understand,'* she an- 
swered. 

"Understand what ? You see, the baby's three months 
old now ; and you're pretty nearly yourself again, aren't 
you?" 

It was a pity that Herbert's glance should have been 
open to two interpretations as it briefly ranged his wife's 
face and form. She flushed. 

"I haven't a dinner dress I can wear," she said, dar- 
ing the worst. 

*^ell," — ^he busied himself with his fish, looking a 
little embarrassed — "there's plenty of money in the 
bank." 

"Oh, Herbert!" Isabel gave her plate a little pusE 
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and leaned back in her chair. (^^It would have been 
gracioDB in her to pretend to go on eating," thought 
Herbert criticallj.) ^^I don't see how I can take the 
time to get some new dothes, and make out invitation 
Iiat% and order dinners, and see them through. As it 
is, Fm 80 busy that I go to bed, tired out, every night 
at half-past eight" 

Herbert raised his eyebrows. The hour sounded to 
him like the middle of the afternoon. 

^'But^ do you need to be so busy V^ he went on in a 
momenl^ speaking carefully. ^^As I said, there's plenty 
of money. Why not use some of it for a nurse ?" 

**Becan8e— oh, you know why, I've told you before 
— because Margaret isn't a strong baby yet, and I don't 
dare to trust her to anyone else." 

**Gfet a trained nurse then." 

**HerbertI" Isabel's tone was fraught with appeal 
and exasperation, with more of the latter, unfortunately, 
than the former. ^TBLow can you talk this way ? Don't 
you know that the care of the baby means everything to 
me? I did keep Miss Bratchley two weeks over time; 
that's enough. Why " 

She broke off. It was hopeless to try to make this 
man understand her passion. He, with his suggestions 
about new clothes and entertainments, in the face of 
the stupendous miracle which had happened to them 1 

But he was not silenced by her silence. When the 
fish had been taken away, and he and his wife were once 
more alone, in the more protracted leisure induced by 
roast and vegetables, he began again, still speaking care- 
fully. 
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^^You see, Isabel, tliis is my home as well as yours. 

In fact " He let a slight pause call attention to 

the truth that it was rather more his than hers. "And 
I don't see just where I come in," he concluded. 

"Come in ? Why, Herbert Pyne ! Margaret is your 
baby." 

"Granted. Though, so far, I don't get a great deal of 
benefit from her, nor she from me. But the point is 
that it doesn't seem to me necessary to drop all other 
interests in life just because we've got a baby." 

"That's because you're a man," sighed Isabel, un- 
reasonably. 

"Granted again 1" he took her up. "I've every right 
to be one, and every right to desire to get what seems 
to me good out of my home. One of the reasons for 
marrying and having a home at all is that one may enter- 
tain one's friends." 

Once more it was a pity that he should have marred 
his excellent argument by hinting at practical motives 
and by using the singular instead of the plural pronoun. 
Isabel's eyes darkened. 

"Then you shouldn't complicate matters by having 
children," she said. 

Her number was unfortunate too. 

"Thank you. I'll remember in the future," he as- 
sured her drily. 

The shifting of plates at this critcal point called for 
a fictitious truce and an interchange of commonplace re- 
marks. In Isabel's heart was a dagger. She had not 
realized it before, but her new mother love had made 
her long for more children, more and more; she did not 
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dare to ran the risk of having only one. Moreover, 
unknown to herself, she had been cherishing a fierce 
desire to vindicate herself by giving birth to a son. 

But Herbert had no idea of her pain. He was clever- 
ly setting himself to take advantage of the conversa- 
tional necessity at present imposed upon him and to turn 
it to rather malicious account. 

^'When did you last go to S. John^s?" he asked^ 
innocently, politely, as if by way of general interest in 
his wife's occupations. 

She flushed, but she met him squarely. 

"The day of the christening." 

"Let me see, three, four, five," Herbert counted, 
watching the butler's retreating back and calculating his 
moment for the resumption of frankness, "five weeks. 
That's quite a long time. I should say that, at least 
you have recovered from that phase of folly." 

It was a remark that should have struck home. But, 
strangely enough, it did not. Isabel herself was at a 
loss to account for her own reaction to it. It did not 
offend her, did not hurt her, it found her indifferent. 
What if it were true, then? What if she had really 
"recovered" from her religious interest ? But she made 
no admissions. 

"The Church understands that I have no time at 
present," she said. "It is very wise and lenient." 

"Wise ? I wonder." Her husband narrowed his eyes 
at her thoughtfully a moment. "That Hartley man does 
look rather sagacious. I don't know about lenient 
Well, if you were to ask him, I daresay he'd tell you 
that what people call the religious temperament 
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is the very mischief for uncertainty; and that the rea- 
son why nuns have to be tied up and kept unmarried 
is that there's no trusting their worship else. It seems 
to me," he rounded off his astonishing statement, "a 
pretty poor kind of a person who can't love her child 
and her husband and her God air at the same time." 

Then once more the butler interrupted the colloquy. 

It left Isabel in a curious state of perplexity and re- 
flection. When Herbert had gone to his club and Mar- 
garet was quite certainly asleep for the night, the young 
woman hunted up the key to her oratory and opened 
the door; then, rather shame-facedly, came back for a 
dust-cloth. Having put the little room in order, she 
knelt at the foot of the crucifix and said a great many 
prayers, one after the other, trying to concentrate her 
mind on them, but, in spite of herself, listening for 
some sound from the baby. It was a barren session. 
She was glad when it was over. 

But the divine, suffering Face above her looked down 
as tenderly as ever. 



ODDLY enough, it was Fr. Hartley who restored 
Isabel to the social world. 

He met her one day in the street, when she was doing 
some household errands, and drew her aside into a 
florist's shop to have a word with her. 

^TEow goes it?" he asked, looking into her face in 
his keen, fatherly fashion, "The finest baby in all the 
world: I'm sure of that. Well, I do a great deal of 
praying for you. You're on the fighting line." 

Isabel was rather taken aback. She did not know 
what he meant, and her face said as much. Fighting 
line! That suggested exposure and temptation and a 
general fierceness of destiny. Whereas, she and Mar- 
garet — ^no ; she shook her head. 

"There are no people in the Church who are more 
sorely put to it than you young wives and mothers," 
Fr. Hartley went on deliberately, insisting on his point 
"You have every God-given inducement to break the 
first and second commandments ; you have every excuse 
for neglecting your communions;" (Isabel blushed) 
"you seem to be almost duty-bound to have only one de- 
votion in the world. I tell you, I honor you. It must 
be a good stiff fight" 

"Father!" 

125 
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Isabel was at a loss — not es^actly ashamed, though she 
thought she ought to be. 

"When are you coming to dinner with us?'' she 
changed the subject. 

"Exactly what I've been wondering, myself," the 
rector replied. "I've been very patient, but I do want 
to begin to know your husband." 

"Well," — Isabel took the step without letting herself 
wait to think — "could you come on Thursday?" 

"Gladly. At seven? Of course Margaret will be 
asleep, but I may have a glimpse of her, mayn't I ?" 

Herbert was in two minds when he heard of this 
invitation. 

"Of all things ! When we have so many old friends 
to whom we're indebted. However, it's a breaking of 
the ice. Shall we have anyone with him?" 

"I wonder," said Isabel, genuinely dreading the ef- 
fort and the responsibility. "We might have your 
father and mother and mine, and make it a family 
affair." 

"Congenial?" queried Herbert, knitting his brows. 
He had already begun to pride himself on the social 
skill which makes a fine art of a dinner. 

"Perhaps not altogether, but pretty sure to wake one 
another up," Isabel replied. 

"Good !" Herbert liked the reply. It gave him a new 
light on his wife's own capacities for thoughtful hostess- 
ship. "After all, that's really more important than 
that they shall all love one another, though it isn't the 
custom to think so. Why not send for Cousin Letty as 
an added condiment?" 
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Cousin Letty was a dashing young widow, of the 
Pyne clan, who lived in New York. 

"All right," assented Isabel. "She's been wanting to 
come up and see the baby, anyway." 

"And she's an Episcopalian." 

"Yes." 

It was a full drawing-room which confronted Fr. 
Hartley when, at seven o'clock on the following Thurs- 
day, he presented himself. He had not expected it; 
he had supposed that he was to be the only guest. But 
he was accustomed to adjusting himself to the unex- 
pected, and to losing no time about realizing its ad- 
vantages. As he shook hands with one after another, 
he thought, "Here's a chance, here's another chance, 
here's a fine chance." Before the intelligent, rather 
tired face of Elizabeth Pyne, his whole mind stood at 
attention. There was something about her that affected 
him like a challenge. But, before he accepted it, he 
turned back to Isabel. 

"Am I too late to see the baby before dinner 1 Yes, 
I was afraid I'd be. I meant to be very unconventional 
and come a few minutes early, but I was detained." 

"I'll take you up after dinner," Isabel replied, 
slipping her hand in his arm, partly out of grateful 
affection, partly because dinner was ready. "You'll 
find her worth all the rest of us put together," she 
whispered in his ear. 

At the dinner table, he was seated between Isabel 
and the New York cousin, with Herbert's mother 
diagonally across the way. The New York cousin — ■ 
Mrs. Updyke — at once proceeded to take him in hand 
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with the complete assurance of the experienced diner- 
out 

"I have heard Dr. Perkins speak often of you," she 
said, with a nice mixture of ecclesiastical respect and 
feminine cajolery. "He's my rector ; and he says that 
you and your church are doing a splendid work. I am 
very glad to meet you. I wish you'd tell me something 
about your methods.'' 

She turned her fine shoulders towards him. 

Fr. Hartley sighed. He had had a hard afternoon, 
patiently investigating an unusually sordid trouble be- 
tween two of his parishioners; and he wanted to rest^ 
he wanted to hear Isabel talk about her baby. Why is 
it that priests are so seldom permitted any human 
relaxation ? He was on the point of evading the issue 
politely, when Mrs. Lathrop leaped into the breach 
which she thought he was too modest to occupy. 

"Indeed, he is doing a good work 1" she cried, across 
the table. "Why, my dear, we have a sanctus bell now 
and a sanctus light and incense and all kinds of vest- 
ments. And recently I have heard a rumor of the in- 
troduction of the seven lamps and a confessional." 

Fr. Hartley woke up at that ; he had no choice. He 
left his last spoonful of soup in his plate and looked 
across at Helena in genuine concern. 

**Who told you that ?" he inquired. 

Mrs. Lathrop saw that she had made a mistake, but 
she did not know wherein it lay. She was bewildered. 

"Of course not to use," she put in hastily. "Only 
to add to the beauty of the church. I — ^why, I don't 
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know who did tell me. Someone who had been exploring 
antique shops in New York and who had found a fine 
specimen of Sixteenth Century carving. You wouldn't 
like it, father?' 

"No," replied Fr. Hartley reluctantly. Everyone 
was listening now, and he did not want to precipitate 
an argument. "I shouldn't like anything in the church 
which is not to be used." 

Perhaps he could let it go at that. He turned to Mrs. 
TTpdyke with a question on his lips about the Kussian 
dancers. But, in turning, he caught the eye of Eliza- 
beth Pyne; and at once the challenge caught him again. 
She was looking fixedly into his face and had evidently 
lost not a word of the conversation. 

"I'm interested to hear you say that," she said, lean- 
ing a little towards him. "My husband and I are Con- 
gregationalists ; and, if you don't mind my saying so, 
we are a good deal puzzled to know just what you are 
up to at S. John's." 

Herbert's father glanced at her. Puzzled? Well, 
let her speak for herself. He wasn't puzzled. But he 
made a vague movement of general polite inquiry in 
the rector's direction, and went on eating his fish. 

"Up to r' 

Fr. Hartley considered. 

^^You tell her, Mrs. Lathrop," he made one more, 
rather wicked, attempt to spare himself. 

"Oh, Fr. Hartley!" 

Helena flushed. She was really a good deal dis- 
concerted for an instant or two. But she had a good 
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sporting spirit, and she was presently clever enough to 
recover herself along the very lines of her discom- 
fiture. 

"Isn^t that a staggering question to put to a poor 
feminine laity?" she appealed, laughingly, to Mra. 
Updyke. **You must help me. What are we up to 
in our Church V^ 

Mrs. Updyke was not to be caught napping. 

"A Catholic revival," she answered comprehensively. 
Then when Elizabeth said, "Yes, but what's that ?" she 
threw the ball back to Helena : "Your turn." 

Fr. Hartley's fatigue was rapidly vanishing, and he 
was b^inning to enjoy himself. Only he wished Sr. 
Lois was there. He must try to remember every word 
to report to her. He kept very still, his eyes and hand 
busy with his fish ; but his mind waited expectantly on 
Mrs. Lathrop's reply. He had never had such a good 
chance to learn how intelligent the "Church of the 
future" was. He braced himself for disillusionment 
and a saving mirth. 

"The Catholic revival," — ^Helena's spirit stood her 
in good stead, but she spoke slowly, giving herself all 
the time possible — "is an effort to extend to people of 
our class certain beautiful privileges which have lain 
buried in the Roman Catholic Church." 

"Bravo 1" 

Herbert, at the head of the table, raised his glass to 
her. 

But Fr. Hartley, with an unchanging expression, went 
on eating his fish. 

^TExclusive, then," commented Elizabeth Pyne, neg- 
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lecting her own plate and leaning one elbow on the table. 
She was much interested. 

"Of course/' answered Helena, sure of her ground 
there, and beginning to hope, from Herbert's gesture 
and Fr. Hartley's silence, that she had, on the whole, 
acquitted herself satisfactorily. 

"But, my dear " 

It was Mr. Lathrop who surprised them all by break- 
ing into the controversy. His interest in the subject 
had seemed entirely unlikely. He laid down his fork 
and looked across at his wife critically. His keen, busi- 
nesslike manner was rather refreshing. 

"How can a Catholic movement be exclusive?" he 
asked. "The terms contradict each other." 

Fr. Hartley looked up quickly. "Thank you," was 
what he wanted to say; but, out of curiosity and con- 
sideration, he still held his peace. 

"My dear, you don't understand," Helena took re- 
fuge, bafflingly. 

There was a little pause. Then Mr. Lathrop and Mr. 
Pyne laughed. 

"Have you been married long enough, Herbert," the 
former said, "to know what a typically wifely answer 
that is ?" 

He smiled disarmingly at Isabel. 

"No, but Helena," — Elizabeth was too much in ear- 
nest to let the subject drop — "really, he's got a good 
point there. Why don't you meet it? Or you," she 
added, turning to Mrs. TJpdyke. "You both ought to be 
willing to give account of an interest that means as 
much to you as I suppose this does." 
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Mrs. Updyke was badly bored. She had started the 
oonversation, but she had not intended to let it develop 
so ponderously. It was all Elizabeth's fault, with her 
incurable habit of analysis. Fr. Hartley had ki.own 
better. He had receive! her opening question quite in 
the spirit of conventional, wedgelike politeness in which 
it had been offered, and would long since have followed 
her into lighter and pleasanter paths if he had been 
let alone. Trust these rectors ! With all their app^c^rent 
unworldliness, they have much savoir faire. But, being 
directly challenged, she took up the ball again. 

"What is the question V^ she asked, with a slight hint 
of weariness. "Exclusiveness ? Well, of course, we 
live in a paradoxical world. I can only say that in our 
church the pew-holders have to be fairly well off to 
pay for the music." 

"And a very good arrangement that 'is>" Helena 
stoutly affirmed. 

"But — ^but " Elizabeth shook her head, laughing 

a little and frowning in her baffled predicament. 
"Aren't you going to say anything f^ she suddenly ap- 
pealed to Fr. Hartley. 

The demand was inevitabla He had known that, 
sooner or later, it must come; and, by this time, he was 
ready for it. After all, the question involved his su- 
preme interest. He laid down his fork and looked up 
with an expression that was at first rather boyish and 
deprecating, but that sobered and deepened as he studied 
the look in the eyes of Elizabeth Pyne. She was really 
asking for information ; he must answer her. 

"What do you want me to say ?" he inquired. 
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^T>efine the term ^Catholic/ " She had her request 
ready. "Please," she added, in a quick, engaging, child- 
like fashion that made him like her better than ever. 

'Well," he began, with a serious air of addressing 
himself to an important matter-everybody was listen- 
ing, even the butler's gaze was discreetly attentive — 
"well, I'll have to tell you honestly that I wish there 
were no such word; or, rather, that it could drop out 
of the language and be forgotten for a few decades. It'a 
a good word, an innocent word ; but it has been unlucky. 
It has caused so much trouble lately that I am b^inning 
to hate it Instead of a banner, it's too often a red rag. 
However, since you ask me, I'll tell you what I think it 
means." 

There was another slight pause, during which no one- 
stirred. ("I tell you, Lois," said Fr. Hartley after- 
wards, "no matter how much people may think they dis- 
like a religious topic, there is still nothing like it for 
claiming their attention.") 

"The Catholic Church, as distinguished from the Pro- 
testant," the rector went on, choosing his words, "is that 
which believes and expresses as much instead of as little 
as possible. It acts on the principle that human knowl- 
edge is, at the best, bound to be fragmentary ; and that, 
therefore, the richer and fuller faith is, the nearer it 
approaches the hidden truth of things. It is at present 
engaged in reaching back through the mistakes and 
losses of several partially minded generations, and striv- 
ing humbly to recover everything it can. Humbly, mind 
you." He glanced around the little circle of faces. 
"That's what so many people don't understand — even. 
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so many of our own people, who surely ought to know. 
We've got a reputation for pride and obstinacy which la 
most unfortunate and really quite unfair. I suppose 
it's our zeal that creates the impression. It's hard" — 
he smiled whimsically — "very hard to be zealous and 
not insist, absolutely impossible to let well enough 
alone.' But, truly, we do not think that we hold a 
special brand of truth.'' 

"As for exclusiveness," he went on after a moment, 
looking apologetically at Helena, "I'm afraid that I 
don't agree with Mrs. Lathrop. I'd like to see all the 
world in the Church, with all its class distinctions lost. 

"And I'm sorry," — again he paused, trying to get 
the statement just right — "I'm sorry when I hear any 
emphasis laid on ritualistic externals, no matter how 
beautiful they may be. They don't mean anything un- 
less that which lies behind them is first understood and 
loved. High Mass is a glorious function, and I like to 
make it as rich and glorious as possible, with incense 
and lights and music and my new chasuble. But Low 
Mass in the early morning" — ^his voice deepened with 
reverence — "that is the greater experience, that is the 
direct touch of God." 

There was a little silenca Then, "Thank you," said 
Elizabeth Pyne, her own voice subdued and thoughtful. 
"This has been very interesting. I believe I'll come 
to S. John's some Sunday." 

"Do!" Fr. Hartley flashed at her another of his 
searching glances. "You'll come in the right spirit, I'm 
sure. You'll remember that everything we do and say 
has for its single purpose the finding and worshiping 
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of Grod. And God," he added, scrutinizing her for a 
moment, "is just another name for reality." 

A sudden light came into her eyes, and she bit her lipi 

But Mrs. TJpdyke stifled a yawn. She did it so 
cleverly that the stifling rather than the yawning was 
in evidence, and the whole unobstrusive action gave the 
impression of politeness dealing promptly with an al- 
most irresistible surprise of weariness. It was thor- 
oughly effective. The general conversation was not re- 
sumed ; when the talk began again, it divided into sepa- 
rate channels, as was customary in a dinner company 
of eight people, and pursued a devious, more casual way. 
Elizabeth and Mr. Lathrop discussed motor cars; Her- 
bert and Helena exchanged some affectionate confi- 
dences; Isabel took advantage of the opportunity to 
become better acquainted with her father-in-law; and 
Fr. Hartley at last had a chance to put his questions 
concerning the Russian dancers. Nothing more was 
heard that evening about the Catholic Church. 

But when they had all left the table and had been 
chatting together in the drawing-room for half an hour 
— Fr. Hartley 'and Herbert finding common ground in 
the discussion of golf — and when the Pyne's motor car 
was heard outside the open windows, Fr. Hartley tamed 
once more to Isabel. 

* Would it be quite impossible ?" 

She understood. 

"No," she said, rising. "If you will be very quiet 
She wakes easily." 

She led him upstairs and in through the half-open 
bedroom door to the baby's crib. Then she turned up 
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the gas a little and stood aside. He followed her more 
quietly than she had supposed so large a man could 
move; and, quite simply, went down on his knees by the 
crib. He held his breath; the expression of hia faoe 
was beautiful. 

"Oh !" thought Isabel, watching him. "He's like Sr. 
Lois; he ought to have had babies of his own." 

Out in the hall, on the way back, she wondered 
whether she should show him her oratory. She would 
have done so if she could have been sure whether she 
had removed some flowers which had been there — ^how 
long t — she could not remember. She did not dare risk 
it; she stood hesitating. 

"Isabel,^' said Fr. Hartley, taking advantage of the 
slight pause^ "you're not going to neglect your com- 
munions much longer, are you ?" 

He spoke wistfully. 

"I know — I know," he added at once, as he caught 
the look in her eyes. "It's hard, it's almost impossible. 
But people on the fighting line do need reenf oroements ; 
they can't do it all themselves." 

Then, as she still said nothing. 

"Good-by," he concluded. "I've had an unusually 
interesting evening," 



xin 

THE Eeverend Percy Randolph considered it hit 
duty to make things as strenuous as possible in 
his new curacy. This was his present mission in life. 
He had come from his Seminary training and from hii 
diaconate work in New York, burning with enthusiasm 
for "the Catholic cause," and armed with all the slogans 
of his generation. "Intolerance" was one of these, "disci- 
pline" was another. "Rule" and "order" and "strict- 
ness" were always on his lips. Moreover, he had a theory 
that advance is a youthful process; that middle-aged 
and elderly people tend to become reactionary, and have 
to be prodded or set aside. He was sure that he was 
divinely appointed to urge Fr. Hartley; and, perhaps^ 
in time — ^who knew? But he did not allow himself 
to interrogate the future. He simply set himseK to his 
inmiediate task. 

He was very ascetic in his mode of life. He rented 
a room in the vicinity of the church, and furnished it 
with a narrow cot, a washstand, a bureau, a couple of 
chairs, a deal table, a prayer-desk, and a crucifix. It 
was a rigid, uncompromising little apartment; and he 
preferred it so. When one of his parishioners offered 
him a blossoming plant, he politely declined it. His 
meals he took in a cheap boarding-house, where, after 
one or two experiments at the common table, fraught 
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with a good deal of awe and constraint to the other 
boarders, his landlady offered him the luxury of a table 
to himself. (He had always thought the parable of 
"The Third Floor Back" a highly improbable assump- 
tion of intelligence on the part of the lower classes!) 
But he was often invited out; and then he never failed 
to be the heart of the company. 

From the first, there had been no doubt about his 
popularity, what people called his "success.'' For one 
thing, he was so good to look at. He fitted into the 
beautiful scheme of the church like a new stained glass 
window, a new statue in the marble reredos. Clad in 
his eucharistic vestments, he looked a transfigured saint. 
He had studied the art of intoning with one of the best 
voice teachers in the country (people said the teacher 
had begged him to give up the Church for Grand 
Opera) ; and he sent his prayers ringing and echoing 
about the church in a manner to ravish the hearts of 
all listeners. He preached pretty well too — mostly about 
dogmas and councils, to be sure, but everyone under- 
stands that we need precisely that kind of instruction 
in this lax age. 

Even his inflexibility was a point in his favor — at 
least with disinterested observers of his strict methods. 
When Eunice Agnew turned faint at an early celebra- 
tion, he, with a commanding gesture, stopped Sr. Lois's 
succoring glass of water and made the girl wait until 
he had finished the consecration. Then he turned from 
the altar and carried the Sacrament to the sufferer, 
thereby thrilling her and causing her to be extensively 
ienvied* 
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Not 80 was Mr. Paul Andrews thrilled — a Methodist 
tailor who had lost his wife and his little son and who, 
every once in a while, came creeping, in sorrow un- 
speakable, to the early altar rail. Some unfamiliar ges- 
ture aroused the curate's suspicions ; he made inquiries, 
and promptly took occasion to request Mr. Andrews to 
desist from his irregular practice. 

"But — ^but," stammered the desolate little man, "Mr. 
Hartley knows — I have talked to him." 

The curate was horrified. 

"You don't mean to say?" — he felt duty-bound to 
question his rector. 

"Yes, I do," Er. Hartley replied. "Mr. Andrews is 
desirious to be confirmed, and he is almost ready." 

"Has he told you so ?" 

Fr. Hartley frowned. This was going a little too 
far. But presently he recovered his serenity. 

"It's a poor kind of rector that has to have everything 
told him," he commented mildly. 

"Well, he certainly hasn't told me, and I see no rea- 
son whatever for departing from the rules of the 
Church," Percy Randolph enunciated. "My conscience 
will not let me." 

"All right," Fr. Hartley assented. "That is of course 
for you to decide. I'll tell Mr. Andrews to come only 
on such mornings as I celebrate." 

The crisis did no particular harm. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Andrews entered the next confirmation class ; 
and each priest considered himself justified — ^the one 
for his remonstrance and the other for his patience. 

But the case of Mr. Alexander Mitchell was not so 
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easil J managed ; and its consequences were^ to gaj tho 
leasty deplorable. 

Mr. Mitchell was a newcomer in Bridgehaven, He 
had arrived, no one knew whence, apparently nntram- 
meled by human ties. Bachelor ? widower ? there was no 
telling; only, somehow, there was a sense of mystery 
about him. He promptly entered into relations with 
S. John's parish, and became a regular and devout at- 
tendant at the services.^ His demeanor was irreproach- 
able. Fr. Hartley found his own reverence deepened 
by the look and manner of his new conmiunicant. 

Then, gradually, inexplicably, the rumor began to 
spread that this stranger was neither bachelor nor wid- 
ower, but that he had a wife who was suing for divorca 
At the same time, it became apparent that a warm 
friendship was developing between Mr. Mitchell and 
Mrs. Ernest Stevenson, a young woman whose husband 
was seldom in evidence. Eesult: a fine specimen of 
parish gossip, vague, by no means sure of its premises, 
hut glib with its veiled conclusions. 

It was the sort of thing that every priest expects to 
have to deal with, sooner or later — a. crude, unlovely, 
unloving phase of human nature. It was not attractive, 
but it was challenging and, on account of its delicate 
difficulties, rather interesting. Fr. Hartley was watch- 
ing and weighing it carefully, when the Reverend Percy 
Randolph brought his young attention to bear upon it. 

To do him justice, his apprehension carried him this 
time first to the rector instead of to either of the sus* 
peoted parties. 
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"I donH like the look of the thing," he delivered 
himself. 

"No, of course not," Fr. Hartley agreed. *T8ut it 
may be all right. It's one of those cases where we are 
entirely in the dark." 

"Just where no priest ought ever to be," the younger 
man submitted. 

"Oh, my dear fellow!" Fr. Hartley made a remon- 
strating gesture. 'We can't help it. We are human, 
and we are intended to be so. We have to grope our 
way with the rest of the world." 

"Grope?" The curate pondered and shook hia head. 
There was an earnest look on his face which, in spite of 
everything, touched the older man. "Isn't it rather our 
business to lead ?" 

"Of course," Fr. Hartley assented again. 'TBut firsrt 
we have to make very sure of our ground." 

"Well, if you don't mind, I'm going to make aure^" 
Percy Randolph declared. 

"You mean ?" 

"I mean, I'm going to have a frank talk with Ifr. 
Mitchell." 

"Indeed, I do mind!" Fr. Hartley's voice had a 
rare note of authority in it ; and he got up and stood on 
his hearth-rug, with his back to the fire — ^the spring 
evening was cool. "I mind so much that I forbid you 
to do any such thing. I've got this matter in hand, I 
know what I'm doing." 

The curate's face darkened — ^not altogether out of 
obstinacy and self-will, but partly through a genuine 
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distress. He leaned his cheek on his hand and stared 
into the fire. 

"Suppose they are living in sin — even now? It 
might be. I have heard rumors. How can I give either 
of them the Sacrament?'^ 

"Suppose, on the other hand," Fr. Hartley reminded 
him, "they are honestly fighting temptation? What 
better help can you give them than the Sacrament ?" 

"But we ought to find out ; we ought to know." 

^We will, just as soon as we can." 

They were interrupted at this poin^ and that was 
the end of the conversation. It left a certain uneasiness, 
but no real apprehension in Fr. Hartley's mind. 

Then, a few days later, it happened that the curate 
went out for an early morning walk before going to the 
church to celebrate the seven o'clock mass. His way 
led him past Mrs. Stevenson's house ; and, there, at the 
hour of half-past six, he found Mr. Mitchell just com- 
ing down the steps. 

The abrupt confirmation of his worst fears so shocked 
him, that, for a couple of minutes, he could not move. 
Afterwards, it seemed to him that he should have stopped 
the man then and there ; but, through his very dismay, 
he lost his chance. Moreover, he remembered, protest- 
ingly, that Fr. Hartley had forbidden him to interfere 
in this matter. He could only receive the sordid revela- 
tion, and gather himself together, and go on his way 
to the church. But his heart was burning within him. 

The result was that, never in all his young smoulder- 
ing life, had he celebrated mass with such passionate 
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feeling. The Holy of Holies! How could he allow 
It to be profaned by the presence of anything which 
was evil ? His dark eyes flamed as he stood before It^ 
and he exhorted the people to examination and penitence 
with such ringing fervor that he blinded his own vision 
and could not see the congregation. 

Fr. Hartley, kneeling in the rear of the chapel, had 
never liked his young curate so well. He recognized 
his un-self -consciousness ; and he followed his reverent^ 
adoring gestures with a full response of worshipful sym- 
pathy. The very Presence of God was being invoked. 
**He'll come out all right,'* he thought gratefully. "He 
•imply needs to grow up." Then he hid his face in hia 
hands and forgot everything for awhile. 

When he next looked up, the young priest had turned 
from the altar, and the communicants were beginning to 
rise and go forward. What was the matter ? Was the 
boy ill? He had certainly turned very pale, and his 
expression was stricken. Fr. Hartley half rose to his 
feet. But then he knelt down again, for the curate had 
begun to administer the wafer. He kept his eyes watch- 
fully on him ; he did not like the portent of that white 
distresa 

In another moment, the rector felt his breath catch 
in his throat and a reeling shiver run through him. 
With a barely perceptible — ^not a perceptible — pause, 
the curate had passed by one of the kneeling figures, 
refusing him the Sacrament. 

It was incredible. Surely the young man had made 
a mistake. He had really been ill, and had not under- 
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stood what he was doing. Should the rector remind 
hiint Or would Mr. Mitchell himself manage to make 
him aware of the omission ? He was kneeling a little 
apart from the others. Fr. Hartley had never had an 
experience like this, nor had he even heard of ona He 
did not know what to do. 

Th^ while he hesitated, the curate went back to the 
altar and took the chalice in his hands and, turning, sent 
his rector an eloquent, imforgetable glanca It was 
anguished, it was appealing, it was triumphant and in- 
Tincible, it was strangely helpless. ^^I cannot, I must 
not^ I have no choice," it said. Once more^ passing 
down the kneeling row, he omitted Mr. MitchelL 

It was fortunate that the rejected communicant's po- 
sition safeguarded him from general observation. Only 
himself and the two priests knew what had happened. 
He left the chapel immediately on returning to his 
seaXfe 

As soon as the service was over, Fr. Hartley sought 
his curate in the sacristy. He did not know what t« 
say to him ; he was overwhelmed with wonder and dis- 
may. Nevertheless, his recent conviction of the young 
man's selfless ardor kept him from immediate con- 
demnation. 

"Percy!" 

He had never called him by his name before. Per- 
haps he hardly knew that he did so now. He was moved 
by a blind desire to get as near as possible to the heart 
of his mystery. He put his hand on his shoulder and 
turned him face to face. 
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"Father!" The curate responded sincerely. He 
looked straight at his rector with his burning eyes. It 
was evident that his action had left him with no mis- 
givings. "I could not help it. You would have doiie 
the same thing. Listen." 

And he related the morning encounter. 

"The ahame of it!" he concluded. "The brazen 
hardness of heart! To come straight from a night of 
sin to the Lord's Table. I was too lenient. I ahould 
have rebuked him openly." 

Fr. Hartley's face was by this time as pale as his 
curate's; and, although his eyes did not bum, they had 
a stricken look. He turned towards a crucifix which 
hung against the sacristy walL "Dear Lord Christ I" 
he said brokenly. 

"Of course you know," he went on in a moment, ad- 
dressing the curate, but still clinging with his gaze to 
the crucifix, "that you have taken a grave, an utterly 
momentous step. You'll have to give account of your- 
self to the Ordinary ; and Heaven only knows what ulti- 
mate consequences you may have to suffer." 

"I'm ready," replied Percy Randolph inflexibly. 

"Yes; but suppose, just suppose that the man was 
doing some innocent errand. I agree with you that 
appearances are against him; but he might have been 
leaving some flowers or some freshly picked fruit for 
breakfast I can hardly believe that a person of such 
apparent devoutness would dare to commit blasphemy." 

"Well, I could not run the risk. It was impossible." 

"Our dear Lord's body," the rector went on, musinglji 
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still with his eyes on the crucifix, "was never withheld 
from the worst sinner's touch when He lived in Pales- 
tine/' 

"That is no longer the issue/' replied the curata 
"The Church is entrusted with a holy charge." 

"A charge, not to keep, but to deliver," the rector re- 
sponded in turn. 

There was a silence. After all, what more was there 
to say or do ? Both men were tired, and the elder began 
to feel an uncontrollable longing for solitude and prayer. 
He must spend the day alone, on his knees. PerhapB 
there he could do something that might avail. He had 
never confronted an issue that seemed fraught with 
more grievous possibilities than this. 

"Go home and pray," he advised his curate. "Pray 
hard. That is our only hope." 

The next morning it became generally known that 
Mr. Alexander Mitchell and Mrs. Ernest Stevenson had 
gone away together. There was not the least doubt. 
Her servants admitted it; and the couple had been seen 
boarding an early afternoon train for New York. 

"There!" said Percy Randolph, when he heard the 
news. It was perhaps only humanly natural that a look 
of triumphant relief should lie in his eyes. He looked 
to his rector for complete vindication. 

But Fr. Hartley's face did not change from the pale, 
absent-minded concern which it had worn for the last 
twenty-four hours. 

"You must remember," he said deliberately — ^though 
he thought he could not have endured to have the sanoe 
thing said to him — "you must remember that if your 
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denial of him was unjustified, it may have driven him 
into the very sin of which he was innocent. I forbid" — 
he spoke sternly and sorrowfully — "I forbid you ever 
again to refuse a communicant at the altax rail of a 
church of which I am rector.'* 

But when Sr. Lois pleaded with him to get rid of the 
curate, he shook his head. 

"No,*' he said. "I'm beginning to feel responsible for 
him. I want to help him make a priest of himself. 
He's got the love of 'God in him; it will bum up his 
abundant dross in good time." 
. "Butj meantime " 

"Oh, meantime," — ^he smiled at her rather wanly — 
"I grant you we shall have some difficult chapters in 
the parish of S. John's." 

Bridgehaven never saw Mr. Mitchell nor Mrs. Steven- 
son again. They went abroad together and disappeared 
from the knowledge of their few acquaintances. The 
secret history of their sudden departure was never re- 
vealed. 



XTV 

ISABEL PYNE shared the general conviction that 
the new curate of S. John's was a valuable addition 
to the life of the church. But she saw him seldom and 
gave little thought to him. As the busy weeks and 
months went by and she entered more and more fully 
into the rich human interests that had claimed her, 
she went to church at rarer and rarer intervals; and 
then she generally managed to find Fr. Hartley in the 
pulpit and at the altar. If the curate were there too, 
so much the better. She liked to look at him. But he 
was always secondary. 

Once in a while, she caught his eyes dwelling upon 
her from across the church; and once he waylaid her 
at the door and spoke to her. 

"You come very seldom," he said, in the gentlest tone 
of reproach. "I suppose you cannot leave your baby. 
I hope your husband does not keep you away.'' 

It was a remark that might easily have been offensive ; 
and, afterwards, Isabel wondered that she had not found 
it so. But something in the tone and the glance miti- 
gated the officious words. 

* Would it do any good if I came to see himi" he 
went on, as she said nothing — ^not knowing exactly what 
to say. "I'd like to present the claims of the Church." 

"Oh, no I" Isabel knew almost too well what to say 
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now. "That is — thank you — ^you are very kind. But 
my husband isn't — ^he doesn't care very much about 
claims." 

"I see." The curate accepted the statement and pon- 
dered it. Perhaps he wished she would continue: "Won't 
you come and see me instead?" But when she only 
repeated her thanks (in a nice cordial tone which he 
liked) and moved away, he let her go and stood looking 
musingly after her. 

As a matter of fact, the words of personal invitation 
had been on her lips; but she had not uttered them 
because she had felt that it would not be safe to run 
the risk of even a casual encounter between her husband 
and the curate. Herbert had very pronounced dislikes. 
He would never be able to tolerate the sacerdotal pres- 
ence of the Keverend Percy Randolph. 

The incident did not dwell in her mind. In fact, she 
promptly forgot it. But that was largely because it set 
her thinking about her husband as she had not taken 
the time to think in many a week. It was after a week- 
day evensong that the encounter took place; and, having 
dismissed her car at the church door, Isabel was walk- 
ing home. The occasion was favorable for meditation. 
She walked slowly and let her thoughts loose; or, rather, 
she summoned them forth and faced them resolutely. 

She and Herbert had now been married a year and a 
half, and Margaret was nearly eight months old. Not 
large for her age, but mentally precocious — everyone 
said that And possessed of an unusual charm — oh, 
yes! a truly adorable baby. . . . However, this wasn't 
the immediate point. Isabel smiled at ierseK as she 
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realized the inevitable result of letting her thoughts 
loose. They had flown straight to her baby. Whereas^ 
it was about Herbert that she had intended to think. 

Well, Herbert: he and she had now been married a 
year and a half, but they seemed to know each other 
less, rather than more, intimately. They certainly had 
less in common. Had they ever had much in common? 
And, if so, what had it been? Youth, high spirits, a 
love of fun. But she did not feel young any longer, nor 
were her spirits high. They liked to brood and cling 
about the center and heart of life, the nest where her 
baby lay. Her happiness was deep, but not exuberant. 

Herbert loved his baby too. Fortunately, love for 
one's offspring is a human instinct, and Herbert was 
human enough. He liked to play with her on Sunday 
morning and during the week when he came home early 
from his office. But he had never quite forgiven her 
for not being a boy, and he was plainly willing to let 
her belong more to Isabel than to him. "There, go to 
your mother and let me read my paper," he would say, 
stopping in the middle of a game and bundling her into 
Isabel's lap, as if she were an engaging but rather 
troublesome kitten. Isabel felt that a vast gulf lay 
between mother and father love. 

It partly comforted, partly disturbed her to think that 
the actual, explicit barriers between her husband and 
herself had now disappeared. She had gratified him 
by resuming her place in their social circle as hostess 
and guest. By a stroke of good fortune, she had secured 
an admirable nurse for the baby — a young gentlewoman 
who wanted to earn some money and who had been 
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trained in a hospital. Isabel was by no means willing 
to give up all, or even the most, of her nursery minis- 
trations, and she had to wage a continual war with jeal- 
ousy ; but at least she was now free to go out with Her- 
bert If, having no charge to bring against her, he waa 
fltill unsympathetic, the reason must lie deep. 

She was not so pretty as she had been. That was a 
matter of course. She had nursed the baby as long as 
the doctor would let her, and had gloried in the knowl- 
edge that her own bloom and vigor went to feed the little 
life. She had been so sorry to stop that, on the day 
when she had been compelled to begin the weaning pro- 
cess, she had hunted up the key of her oratory, and, 
for the first time in many weeks, had gone in and knelt 
before the crucifix for comfort. 

Her mother continually remonstrated with her for 
her indifference to her own appearance; and, once in 
a while, her mother-in-law did so too. 

"It isn't fair to Herbert to let yourself get so thin 
and pala He wants to be proud of his wife." 

"Isabel, really, dear, one musn't be too reckless." 

But Isabel did not heed these remarks. She knew 
that she, as a woman, was worth half a dozen specimens 
of the girl whom Herbert had married ; and if he did not 
know it too, so much the worse for him. 

Had he ceased to love her? She was not afraid to 
put even that drastic question to herself, as she pursued 
her homeward way and her meditations. There were 
few endearments between them now, but perhaps that 
was natural. It is a commonplace of experience that 
married life tends to become a practical partnership. 
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Endearments were in Herbert's nature, however^ and be 
was young — infinitely younger than aha What if — ! 
She knit her delicate brows over her brooding eyes, as 
she remembered a flying, venom-tipped arrow which, at 
a recent dinner party, had sped in her direction and 
which she had calmly refused to recognize. It had 
made some reference to a beautiful actress in Kew York. 
Never mind. She once more put it from her. If 
Herbert had ceased to love her, then he had never loved 
her — ^her as she was in her essential womanhood. And 
she — did she love him ? 

But, at this point, her home came in sight, and she 
forgot everything but the baby waiting for her. She 
quickened her pace, ran up the steps and in at the 
door. * Where's mother's dear little Margaret?" 

Elizabeth Pyne was in the nursery, beginning to get 
her granddaughter ready for bed. She had dismissed 
the nurse — sent her quite out of the house, on some 
errand or other — and was having the happiest kind of 
tima She did this occasionally (grandmothers will), 
and Isabel never demurred. She trusted the slender, 
intelligent hands of her husband's mother, and, more 
or less unconsciously, understood their empty eagerness. 

"You here ? That's nice," she said, dropping on her 
knees by the older woman's side and burying her face 
in the laughing baby's lap. "Yes, darling. Mother's 
back. It seems to her she's been away a long tima Oh, 
no, no ! You stay with granny. See, mother will take 
oflf your shoes." 

'You've been calling?" Elizabeth asked, glamung at 
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her daughter-in-law's oostuma Then she sniffed the 
plume in her hat ^^No, you've been to church." 

"Incense?" laughed Isabel. "The church was full 
of it. It's S. Michael and All Angels Day. Yes, I 
dropped in to evensong. I was in the neighborhood." 

"You don't go there very often now, do you ?" Eliza- 
beth continued, reaching for Margaret's under-shirt. 

"No, I suppose not. I haven't time. Wait, granny. 
Don't cover up her shoulders yet. She's expecting me 
to kiss them." 

'Don't you miss it ?" 

"What ? Oh, church I Well, yes, perhaps so. But, 
no. How can I miss anything when I have this dar- 
ling baby? There, precious. Now you've been kissed 
all over — ^not a dimple left out." 

"Do you miss Herbert?" 

Elizabeth's tone was impartial and noncommittal. 
She let the baby slip out of her lap into the mother's 
lap on the floor, and yielded possession of the powder 
box and safety pins. But her eyes belied her voice, in 
the satisfaction which they expressed at Isabel's quick, 
startled glance. She had evidently wanted to rouse 
her. 

The younger woman did not reply for a moment 
She busied herself with her ministrations, and her face 
was divided between two expressions — adoration and 
troubled concern. 

"I wonder if I know just what you mean," she replied 
at length guardedly. 

"I mean, first of all, simply that he doesn't seem to 
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spend a great deal of time at home/' her mother-in-law 
stated^ still dispassionately. 

'Well, he never did." 

''True : but you did and da So you are not together 
much." 

"Wait," said Isabel 

She finished arranging the baby's clothes for the 
night; then she got up and laid her in her crib and 
brought her bottle of milk from the bathroom where 
the nurse had left it. After that, she stopped and kissed 
her for the hundredth time, hung over her for a long 
moment, turned away, and beckoned Elizabeth out of 
the room. 

"You never can tell," she said, in her own bedroom, 
sitting down on the couch and pulling her mother-in-law 
to a seat beside her, "how early these little ears may 
begin to understand. I should never forgive myself 

if " she paused. "Tell me," she began again : "you 

said that, first of all, you referred to Herbert's absence. 
Did you have any second point in mind ?" 

There was a silence. Elizabeth's face acknowledged 
a hesitation which was not characteristic. Her eyes 
searched those of her daughter-inlaw. How much should 
she say? How much was already tacitly understood? 
"Say everything," Isabel's eyes bravely answered her. 

"Perhaps you know," she began at last, still clinging 
to her dispassionate manner as a sort of raft of safety 
on a perilous sea, "that Herbert has been getting him- 
self talked about in connection with an actress." 

Both women flushed quickly. It was not a pleasant 
remark for a mother to make^ nor for a wife to hear. 
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But their eyes did not falter. They trusted each other. 

"Well, I supposed that was what certain rumors 
meant," Isabel answered slowly. "But I was trying 
not to pay any attention to them." 

"I'm not sure that that's wise in you." 

This time, Elizabeth's voice was suddenly rough and 
abrupt, as if she wanted to deliver a warning and run 
away before she could be called to account. But, never- 
theless, paradoxically, she gave the impression of hold- 
ing her ground. 

"You mean," Isabel began; but at once she decided 
not to invite explicitness. "What do you think I'd bet- 
ter do ?" she changed her question. 

"I don't know. That's for you to decide," her mother- 
in-law disappointed her by replying. "You're his wife; 
you know him better than I." 

Her steady eyes proudly repudiated the bitterness 
of the statement. 

"But I don't, dear." Isabel put out her hand and 
laid it on the other woman's knee. She knew that, 
repudiate as she might, any mother's heart must bleed 
to make such an admission. "You're his mother; you 
know him best. Why, don't you remember? You 
yourself told me once that lovers were the last people 
in the world to know each other ?" 

"Lovers" was an unfortunate term. She would not 
have used it if she had spoken less impulsively. It 
brought a quick pallor into her cheeks ; and made her, 
for the first time, avert her eyes. Elizabeth, however, 
ignored the lapse. Perhaps she was genuinely unconsci- 
ous of it. Her face was grave and intent. 
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"I — did — ^not — ^know — ^his father," she said very 
slowly, with pauses between the words. "And he and 
his father are alike. So why should I know him?" 

Her own eyes dropped, and she frowned and sat 
looking at the girl's hand on her knee. 

There was another silence. The statement had some- 
thing momentous about it that seemed to demand a full 
stop. It explained, it warned, it revealed, it did a num- 
ber of endless and tragic things. Isabel's heart stood 
still. She was divided between intense compassion and 
personal concern. Her own future menaced her. But 
she had Margaret. That realization brought the blood 
surging back into her veins. Surely, there could never 
be anything but the fullest understanding between her 
daughter and herself. Secure in that possession, she 
could risk all other loss. 

"I wonder if there ever is anything that can be 
done in such cases," she went on thoughtfully by and 
by; "anything that doesn't do more harm than good." 

^niV^omen who have made mistakes," Elizabeth an- 
swered, still slowly, "cannot afford to be proud." 

Isabel winced. The phrase was familiar and down- 
right enough to have been used by her own mother; and 
its connotation dismayed her. Was she indeed one of 
the all too numerous women who have "made mistakes" ? 
A sudden loyalty to Herbert and to the first months of 
their union stirred within her. 

"I don't believe things are so bad," she cried. "Her- 
bert is honorable. He won't disgrace himself — or mo- 
or Margaret. Let's trust him. I'm sorry that he doesn't 
like to stay at home. But, since he doesn't, and since 
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I can't always go out with him, he must be allowed to 
amuse himself. A woman isn't necessarily unprincipled 
just because she's an actress." 

"Then you really don't love him !" 

Elizabeth certainly knew how to place her remarks 
effectively. This one dropped squarely in Isabel's path 
and arrested her so suddenly that she reeled. 

"Why— why— Mother Elizabeth " 

She put her hand to her breast. 

"But you don't. You couldn't so easily let him go, 
you couldn't trust other women so sweetly, if you cared 
for him. No, you don't love him. Well, I'm not aup- 
prised. I never thought you did." 

Isabel was silent. In all her moments of reflection, 
she had never dealt with this question; and her mother- 
in-law's ruthless answer to it fairly frightened her. If 
she did not really love her husband, what was going to 
happen to her ? She looked so white that, after watch- 
ing her for a minute, Elizabeth decided that the present 
conversation had gone far enough. 

"That's all," she said, rising; "all for today. These 
are hard matters. They have to be handled carefully, 
and one by one. I'm going home now. Only, Isabel," 
— she turned back from the door — "dear Isabel," — she 
returned to the couch and knelt by the girl's side, gath- 
ering both her cold hands in a tender clasp — "I love 
you dearly; remember that. And I want to help you; 
and I think I can. I " 

But she did not finish her sentenca Instead, sha 
laid her cheek against her daughter-in-law'a. 



MAEGAEET was restless that night, and her moth- 
er had plenty of time to go on with the thoughts 
which had been so unexpectedly quickened in her during 
the afternoon. 

It is strange how such thoughts behave. For weeks 
and months they lie quiet beneath the preoccupied sur- 
face of life; one hardly knows they are there. Then 
some chance, indirect touch, like that of the curate's, 
some fragmentary conversation, like that between Isa- 
bel and her mother-in-law, calls them forth; and one 
suddenly realizes that they are vastly important. Mid- 
night is the most favorable time for such realization. 

Lying awake in her bed, between trips into the ad- 
joining nursery, Isabel took sober counsel with herself, 
and was increasingly dismayed at her recent negligenca 
After all, it is no light matter that husband and wife 
should drift apart; after all, something ought to be 
done about such a situation. Love for one's child is 
naturally the greatest love in the world; but love for 
one's husband has strong claims. It was not true that 
she had ceased to love Herbert. She did not seem to 
need him especially; she had learned to get along with- 
out his companionship. But she had a deep-rooted sense 
of belonging to him. And now that she knew that the 
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actress rumor had some foundation, she no longer felt 
flo superior to it that she could ignore it 

What should she do ? She put her arms (not so round 
and smooth as they had been a year before) up on the 
pillow behind her head, and stared at the night light. 
^niV^omen who have made mistakes cannot afford to be 
proud :'^ she quoted Elizabeth's words and pondered 
them. They were enigmatic. They might mean that 
such disappointed women should try to make the best 
of a bad bargain and submit themselves to the indigni- 
ties of diplomacy. Or they might mean that such 
women should brave publicity and scandal. She did 
not let herself amplify that second alternative. 

It was evident that Elizabeth was not, had probably 
never been, happy with her husband. But she had done 
nothing about it; had neither rebelled nor, apparently, 
made the best of things. Was that the very reason 
why she was so anxious to urge Isabel to some activity 
or compromise? The younger woman's heart yearned 
to the elder as that of Euth once yearned to Naomi. 
She wanted to help her by letting her turn her experi- 
ence to some account in the salvation of another. 

Once more rising to quiet the baby, she returned from 
the crib and stood irresolute in the doorway leading into 
the hall. Should she go to her oratory ? A year and a 
half ago, that would have been her natural proceeding 
under stress of anxiety. But now she hesitated un- 
easily. There would be dust there, and dampness. 
Moreover, she had an instinctive feeling that it was 
not quite sportsmanlike to resort to prayer only when 
one is in a trouble with which one does not seem able to 
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deal adequately. "No; she wotdd wait and go in to- 
morrow, when she was cheerful. And first, she would 
open the window and put things to rights and arrange 
some fresh flowers. Then she would offer thanksgivings 
and make a few intercessions. After that, she might 
feel free to ask for personal guidance. 

She went back to bed; and, at four o'clock, she and 
ICargaret fell asleep. 

A few hours later, Herbert woke her by coming and 
standing beside her bed. He had not done that in a 
long time; and she instantly knew that the action had 
significance. States of mind are contagious. Had he, 
sleeping beneath the same roof, imconsciously shared 
her vigil ? Had he, too, been frightened, and had he re- 
solved to try to close the breach of their indifference? 
His glance was freer and franker than it had been in 
many weeks. 

"It's a bully day," he said ; "and I'm not needed at 
the office. What do you say to bringing Pe^y and a 
basket of lunch and motoring down to the shore t" 

Her first impulse was to reply, "Oh, the baby's been 
fretful all night. I'm afraid she isn't welL I was 
going to send for the doctor." But the very shadow of 
the protest, stealing over her face in advance of the 
words, had such a chilling effect upon Herbert that she 
changed her mind. 

"All right; I will," she said, sitting up. "Margaret 
and I have had a restless night. I daresay the fresh 
air will do us good." 

Herbert's face softened. He looked at his wife a 
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minute. Then, rather awkwardly, almost shyly, he 
stooped and kissed her. She never knew it, but the 
effect of this night (whatever its mysterious workings 
may have been) had led him to break an engagement 
with the New York actress. 

Towards the middle of the morning, the little family 
— all on the front seat of the motor car — ^went slipping 
out of town in the direction of the seashora The day 
was beautiful, rather cool but brimming with autumn 
sunshine. The maple trees flaunted their crimson and 
gold banners; the sky was radiant Isabel's eyes were 
heavy with loss of sleep, but her heart grew lighter and 
lighter ; and presently the keen air whipped a color into 
her cheeks. Little Margaret, dozing after her wakeful 
night, nestled close in her mother's arms. 

^'Why don't we do this oftener?" Herbert asked, 
glancing sidewise. ^We lose a lot of fun." 

"Yes, don't we?" agreed Isabel. *Well, — ^we will, 
if you say so. I'm afraid the fault has been mine." 

Herbert thought of the actress, and had the grace to 
flush a little ; but Isabel was too intent on the opportu- 
nity which had been vouchsafed her to notice hia ex- 
pression. 

"I was thinking about it last night," she went on, 
"and was feeling sorry that I had seen so little of you. 
It's because I've spent so much time with Margaret 
You see," — she gathered the baby closer and looked up 
at her husband with a disarming smile — "it's an aw- 
fully serious business to be a mother with a first baby." 

"Too serious?" 
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"Perhaps it is," she admitted frankly. 'That's wha* 
I was thinking last night ; and I hope I have made up 
my mind to take things more easily." 

"Goodl" He gave her a flying glance of approval 
"ni help you all I can. Tl\ hegin today." 

**You have begun — ^we both have. Do you realize 
that the baby has never been out on a trip like this be- 
fore?" 

"Best thing in the world for her I All babies need a 
good toughening." 

"Well " 

She apparently had her reservations, but she did not 
express them. 

"I'm afraid we've both of us let circumstances keep 
us from seeing each other," he went on, after a moment^ 
rather constrainedly. 

It really was curious that compunction should have 
visited him and Isabel on the same night. 

"Yes,"' — she nodded gravely — "I was thinking that 
too." 

"Let's turn over a new leaf." 

"Let's!" 

"Peggy's less of a stumbling-block than the Church 
used to be, anyway," he laughed. "I can't tell you how 
glad I am that that bugbear's removed. 

"Oh, come now !" he rallied her. "Don't look so seri- 
ous. You're no hypocrite, and you know perfectly well 
that you've outgrown that nonsense." 

"Herbert!" she protested; and there was real pain 
in her voice. 

But when she saw his face cloud, she put her misgiv- 
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ings from her, to be dealt with another time^ and re- 
turned to her pursuit of harmony. 

"It^s just Margaret again," she explained deprecatr 
ingly, "She seems to come between me and everything 
else." 

'TEere!'' cried her husband. "I object Margaret 
wasn't even thought of, when you overslept one Sunday 
morning and forgot to go to church." 

He had her there ; and in the bright, laughing glance 
which he gave her, she saw the reflection of the grati- 
fied delight which her memorable failure had caused 
him. There was much of the lover in the glance which 
she gave him back. 

"Honestly, Isabel," he went on, "I don't believe you 
ever knew how serious that business was. I couldn't 
have stood it if you hadn't stopped being so pious." 

"Was I pious, exactly?" 

Like everyone else, she hated the term. 

"Yes, you were," he declared. "Just that I waa 
in a blue funk." 

"Well, why didn't you know it beforehand? You 
might have understood from things I said in my letters 
from the convent." 

"Bless your heart !" He laughed outright again. "Do 
you suppose I paid any attention to anything in your 
letters except hints and suggestions that you might be 
persuaded to care for me ?" 

She laughed too, but not very heartily. 

"That was a mistake, wasn't it ?" she said presently. 

"Mistake ? Why, I thought you'd like it" 

His tone was disconcerted. 
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"So I do, in a way, Sweethearting's nice. But^ in 
another way, I wish you had wanted to find out what 
kind of person I was." 

'T)id you do that with me V 

"No." She shook her head frankly. "I was just 
as foolish as you were. We both ^^ 

She was going to say "made a mistake," but stopped 
in time. 

'Well," — he checked the speed of the car, that he 
might look at her — "we were both so young that we 
were bound to change ; so what was the use of studying 
each other ? YouVe changed already. If I had known 
how pious you were then, I might have been afraid to 
ask you to marry me." 

She received that in silence. Perhaps he was a little 
disappointed at her abstracted air. 

"I wonder how much people really change," she 
mused aloud, after a moment, her eyes on the distant 
line of the sea which was now in sight. 

"But you've changed." 

"I wonder. That's it. What you said abon' 'non- 
sense' a little while ago, hurt me. Perhaps I'm really 
the same underneath; and perhaps things will happen 
to bring me out again, just as I was, or more so. 
Then " 

She turned and met his eyes, and her own eyes were 
troubled. 

"Well," — he had had enough of abstractions; they 
were nearing the shore, and he increased the speed of 
the car — "I must just see to it that things don't happen. 
I must keep you busy and happy. Then I guess you 
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can be trusted to find the world a pretty absorbing 
place/^ 

He stopped on the edge of the sand, got out, and 
took the sleeping baby from her, that she might more 
easily alight. 

"Isn't she a darling, Herbert V^ 

Isabel stood beside him, looking at the little face 
against his arm. There was instantly nothing left in 
her eyes but the mother-love which was certainly, thus 
far, the great passion of her life. 

"Yes, she is," replied Herbert judicially. "When she 
was tiny and shapeless, I didn't think she was much to 
boast of; but now, the older she grows, the better I like 
her/' 

He laid her gently back in her mother's arms. 

On the sand, he erected a little tent, made of an 
umbrella and some rugs ; and Isabel stowed her daughter 
snugly away. 

"She doesn't usually sleep so much," she said, con- 
tinuing to kneel beside her and look at her thoughtfully. 
There was a shade of anxiety in her face and voice. 

But, "Here!" cried Herbert . "That's the sort of 
thing you've agreed to stop. No worrying allowed ! If 
she had a wakeful night, of course she's got to sleep 
hard to make up time. She's a sensible kid. Besides, 
she shows her tact in leaving us free to enjoy ourselves. 
Let's build her a sand castle. Have you forgotten how ?" 

The rest of the morning and the early afternoon re- 
minded them of the days they had spent in the Michi- 
gan forest, just before Margaret had announced her 
advent Even Isabel lost a good deal of her grown-up 
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BerioTisnesSy and lent herself with a girlish will to the 
digging of moats and the building of towers. She was 
more glad to recover her husband than she would have 
expected to be, and she responded eagerly to his bright 
good humor. What an incalculable chance had turned 
them back to each other, just when they had seemed to 
be drifting hopelessly apart ! Perhaps now they would 
remain side by side and hand in hand. 

He, for his part, was exhilarated by the thought of 
the New York actress receiving a telegram instead of 
her expected guest. Would she fume? He could not 
help hoping so. But, unless she were willing to face 
scandal, she would have to admit that he had saved the 
situation, just in time. 

When the castle builders were hungry, they spread 
their lunch on the clean, hard sand, and ate and drank 
merrily. Margaret was awake by this time, and she 
sat up among her pillows and rugs and gravely approved 
of her surroundings. She drank only part of her bottle 
of milk; but Isabel was none the wiser for that, for 
Herbert discovered the fact and managed surreptitiously 
to empty the bottle in the sand. "So much for that 
cause of needless worry !" he said gleefully to himself. 

Later, mother and daughter took a nap together, and 
Herbert smoked meditative cigarettes and thought about 
the actress. 

But, about three o'clock, a passing cloud came over 
the sky ; and, at the same time, Isabel woke to another 
of those emergings of suppressed anxiety that were now 
familiar to her. She sat up suddenly, looked at the 
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baby lying beside her, and called to her husband in a 
sharp, hard voice. 

"Herbert ! We must go home at once. Margaret is 
iU." 

"Oh, now, Isabel !" Her husband's tone soothed and 
cajoled her. "Don't spoil everything. We've had a beau- 
tiful day, and you've behaved finely. Let's finish as 
quietly as we began." 

He did not get up, but he hitched himself across the 
sand, a little nearer her, and coaxed her pleadingly. 

"But, Herbert, you don't understand." Her voice 
shook, but she controlled it. "This isn't fussiness in me. 
Really, she's sick ; she's been sick all day. I don't know 
what I've been thinking about." 

"Nonsense! My dear girl, you're in a panic, and 
that's not a trustworthy state. You really must hang 
on to yourself. Listen to me. I'm a better judge. I've 
got my wits about me. The baby's tired from her poor 
night and her long drive and her unusual environment. 
And she's showing herself a sensible child of nature 
by sleeping it off. Let her alone. You'd do her more 
harm than good by disturbing her." 

Isabel made no reply, but there was in her eyes a 
wild light which Herbert had never seen there before 
and which he did not like. It was fanatical. 

"For pity's sake, don't spoil it all!" he repeated 
in a tone of disgust. "Come for a walk with me." 

He rose and held out his hand. 

She looked up at him and saw that his mouth was 
set and his eyes were stern. It was nothing less than 
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a marital crisis at which they had arrived. If she re- 
fused him, she understood that their newly found sym- 
pathy might vanish sooner than their castle of sand. 
Yet it was an almost impossible thing which he aaked 
of her. 

"Come, Isabel !" 

He was not begging, he was conmianding. I 

With a half sobbing breath, she put her hand into 
his and let him pull her up beside him. 

"There, you see," he said soothingly, brushing the 
sand from her skirt, "you're almost hysterical. That's 
no condition in which to minister to a baby. Come and 
take a walk and get hold of yourself. It's a chance to 
put your good resolutions into effect. Oh, don't be 
afraid I You can trust me. We won't go but a few 
rods in either direction." 

Afterwards, Isabel remembered that walk as one of 
the crudest episodes in her experience. She honestly 
tried to respond to what she knew was her husband's 
sincere effort to help her recover her poise. She half 
believed that he might be right. She distrusted her 
own maternal conviction. Yet her heart tore at her 
breast like a wild thing insisting on freedom to have 
its own way, and she did not know what she was saying. 
She had but one thought in the world. 

"Now!" said her husband approvingly, at the end 
of fifteen or twenty ageless, hideous minutes, "you're 
quieter, aren't you?" (Quiet? Good heavens!) "Sup- 
pose we start homeward. There's plenty of time. We 
might go back another way, around by the Country 
Club." 
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Before he had finished speaking, she had Margaret 
in her arms. 

"Steady ! steady !" he said, smiling at her, "Remem- 
ber, this is your lesson. You needed it more than I 
realized — ^upon my word, you did !" 

With a maddening deliberation, he examined the car, 
tested the tires, stowed the luncheon basket away, pulled 
on his gloves. 

"Good little sleeper 1" he commented, holding the 
baby, while Isabel sprang into her seat. 

If the walk had been cruel there was no epithet strong 
enough for the drive home. Herbert was inexorable— 
not unkindly so, even gently and tenderly, precisely as 
a resolute physician with a refractory patient. He 
talked all the time: about taking a couple of seats for 
the season at the opera, about leaving the baby with one 
of her grandmothers and going to Bermuda for the holi- 
days, about entertaining this, that, and the other person 
' — ^frenzying talk. He did not expect much response 
from her; in fact, he frequently prevented her from 
speaking by starting some new topic of his own. But 
his fixed assumption was that she was listening in- 
terestedly. In an indirect way, she was grateful to 
him for giving her no chance to speak. She could not 
now have opened her lips without imploring him to 
hurry ; and such a request might have the sole effect of 
retarding him. She had never exerted her will so 
mightily as in her present effort to control herself. 

But at the entrance of the Country Club, she could 
suddenly stand it no longer. She saw her husband put 
his hand on the side of the wheel as if to turn the car 
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in between the 8tone gate-posts, and she gave a low cry 
and committed the dangerous and inexcusable offense 
of seizing the wheel herself. Fortunately, she was a 
skilful driver. 

"No 1" she said. '*No ; you shall not This is enough. 
We are going home." 

She held the baby with one hand, and with the other, 
brought the car back from its wide swerving. 

The action was so sudden and altogether unexpected 
that Herbert's resentment was slow in kindling. In- 
stinctively, his first reaction led him to second his wife^s 
manipulation of the wheeL He said nothing until they 
were once more running smoothly along the road. Then 
wh6n, flushing with anger, he turned to her, the words 
of remonstrance died on his lips. She was looking down 
at her baby with an utterly stricken expression; and, 
following her gaze, he saw that the little form was rigid 
in a convulsion. 



XVI 

IT was all over in three dreadful days — days which 
seemed like three years, three lifetimes of alternat- 
ing hope and despair. It was hard to tell which emotion 
was the worse to endure. Either would have been man- 
ageable without the other. 

Doctor and nurse were in the house within half an 
hour after the return from the seashore trip; and, 
meantime, Isabel and the baby's own nurse had done all 
they could. Herbert defied speed limits in racing for 
the doctor. 

The case seemed at first not very alarming — at least, 
to the merely professional eye. And Isabel made the 
most of every encouragement which was given her. But 
her heart was in ashes ; and so, she was sure, was that of 
her mother-in-law. 

'^DonH dear; oh, don't!" she said, looking up from 
the baby's crib into Elizabeth's eyes. "I know. I feel 
as you do. But we mustn't. It may do harm. We 
must hope, hope." 

She made herself sing a lilting song which Margaret 
loved, as she moved about the room. 

She was calmer in manner than she had ever been, 
under any stress. Everyone was surprised at her. She 
would have been surprised at herself if she had been 
at all aware of her own individuality. Her will was 
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adamant. ITothing could move her away from ber 
baby's cribw She ministered very efficiently, too, and 
very obediently, observing the doctor's rules with punc- 
tilious cara When the newly installed nurse made it 
clear that the giving of medicine was her province, Isa- 
bel quietly stood aside and yielded up the spoon. But 
when Margaret turned from the unfamiliar hand, an 
anguished light of sweetness and triumph sprang into 
the mother's eyes; and, without a word, she resumed 
her place and her ministrations. 

Never could she have believed it possible that her 
child's dependence and appeal could have so riven her. 
A whole lifetime of trusting love and companionship 
was hinted at, promised, by every clinging motion of 
the baby hands, by every seeking look of the suffering 
eyes. If the promise stood not at the breaking point, 
how joyous would have been her anticipation! As it 
was, it stabbed her. 

"Don't, precious!" she whispered once, as the baby 
lifted her little arms and tried to clasp them about her 
mother's neck. "Don't ! We mustn't It will hurt too 
much. We must help each other." 

A sadly different protest from that which she had 
made to Elizabeth ! 

Yet there were moments when the communion be- 
tween her child and herself was not unendurable — ^mo- 
ments which reminded her of the months of mystical 
waiting a year ago. She had to snatch at these moments, 
when Margaret was quiet and when both nurses were 
out of the room. Then, on her knees by the crib, she 
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would lean her head on her hand and gaze downward, 
gaze and gaze into the baby f aca Sometimes Margaret 
gazed back at her. It was Isabel's assured conviction 
— ^then and through all the rest of her life — ^that her 
daughter's soul sprang to full maturity during those 
three days and gave her the very wine of human fellow- 
ship. 

Herbert was not much in evidence. Ho did not leave 
the house, except to do errands; but the situation ap- 
palled him. He did not even dare ask the doctor whether 
the delay in summoning him had been fatal. He was 
rather relieved to find that Isabel seemed to have for- 
gotten his very existenca Once, when she was kneel- 
ing alone by the baby's crib, he came and stood in the 
doorway and looked in; but he was careful not to let 
her know that he was there. Helena Lathrop was his 
most frequent companion. He and she spent hours to- 
gether in the living-room, "keeping up their courage," 
as Helena said. 

Elizabeth Pyne sat alone in the hall, outside the 
nursery door. 

On the second day, there seemed to come a real change 
for the better ; and then, for the first time, Isabel wept 
in Elizabeth's arms and presently fell asleep on the 
nursery couch. She woke to the good news that Mar- 
garet had taken a little milk. But early the next morn- 
ing, the nurse telephoned hastily for the doctor; and 
when he stood by the crib, even his professional compla- 
cency deserted him. He did not look at Isabel| and 
she knew what that meant. 
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A few hours later, she turned everyone out of the 
room. 

"Go," she said quietly to the nurse, who hesitated, 
"Yes, you must go, I know what I am about'' 

Margaret was unconscious, her little feet cold in the 
marble chill which had reasserted its immemorial claim 
to them. Isabel gathered them into her hand and bent 
her breast to receive them ; but the action hurt her too 
much and she discontinued it. Anyway, she no longer 
had any rights ; her privilege was ended. She turned 
the crib toward the light, where she could watch every 
possible quiver of the little face, every slight heaving 
of the small chest ; and she gave herself over to her last 
vigil. 

Her face was as still as the baby's. Only her dark 
eyes burned. Her expression was subtly exalted, as if 
she were meditating some Magnificat of Crucifixion. 
Her soul was holding her baby's, holding it fast, wait- 
ing, unafraid. 

"Steady, daughter!" she whispered once, when the 
little form quivered. "Is the water cold ? Well, moth- 
er's here. She can reach across. 

"She will always be here," she whispered again, after 
a moment ; "close by the edge where you leave her. And 
she will be watching for you to come back. You will 
come, won't you, dear? 

"Don't be so happy that you forget," she implored. 

But, at once, she thought better of that. 

*^Be just as happy as you can," she amended bravely, 
''Be happier than mother could have made you. 

"Oh, my baby, my baby, my babyl" 
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But that way madness lay. She clenched her hands 
to force herself back to quietness. 

She did not know whether she hoped or feared that 
the baby would open her eyes before she passed wholly 
across. Was there an unsmitten spot left in her heart 
to receive a parting glance? But as soon as she had 
received it, she knew that it was henceforth and forever 
her dearest possession. For a timeless moment, the 
daughter's eyes were wide and full on the mother's face, 
aware of the love pouring back into them, aware, Isabel 
was convinced, of the tragic destiny that had befallen 
this sweet relationship. Then the baby smiled faintly 
— an unearthly smile — and a last shiver ran through 
her limbs and her heart was stilL 

Isabel never knew how long she knelt on by the empty 
crib, nor when it was that she fainted and fell to the 
floor. Nor did anyone ever tell her of the heart-breaking 
mother cries and calls with which she finally began to 
come to herself again. She only knew that presently 
she was lying on her own bed, with the doctor and nurse 
bending over her ; and that the latter was brushing tears 
from her eyes. Her husband stood by the window. His 
back was towards her ; and, for a moment, she did not 
know who he was nor why his presence should stir such 
a deep loathing within her. But when the nurse spoke 
to him and he turned, Isabel tried to cover her face. 

"Please send him away," she begged. "I think I 
don't hate him ; but I must never, never see him again. 
Oh, my baby, my baby 1" 

Her consciousness blurred, and her poor cries and 
pleadings burst forth again. 
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It was in Elizabeth's anns that she woke next time; 
and Elizabeth's voice ran to meet her groping intelli- 
gence and guide and steady it. 

"It's all right, Isabel," the older woman assured her. 
'Everything is all right Listen. Can you understand 
met Yes. Well, dear, death has given you a child 
who can never be taken from you. Life would have 
taken her, surely, surely. Do you imderstand ?" 

"Say it again," said Isabel, lying very stilL 

She said it again, and again and again. When Isabel 
was quiet in bed, her mental balance fully restored, she 
said it at some length. 

"I have always trembled for the future of you and 
Margaret," she explained. "For she seemed to me to 
have more of her father's nature than yours; and" — 
she paused, but there was no longer any need of reserve 
between these two women — "and she would have made 
you suffer, dear," she went on tenderly. "Now you are 
both safe. You will live in each other's hearts forever 
and forever." 

Late that afternoon, Isabel woke from a long sleep 
induced by an opiate. It was the most desolate moment 
of the dreadful day. The room was full of autumn twi- 
light, and all its familiar objects were mute, shrouded 
witnesses of woe. Desperately, half frantically, the 
stricken woman fought her way through the first whelm- 
ing waters of nameless misery; and made all possible 
haste to realize what had happened to her, so that she 
could deal with it. Then, when she understood, she 
sprang out of bed, ran across the room, and began 
searching in her bureau drawer. Where was it ? Where 
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could it be ? What if she had lost it ! She had not seen 
it in weeks, but surely it must be here, Not in this 
box, not in that comer. Oh, where could it be ? It was 
her only salvation. If she could not find it> there was 
no hope for her. 

When she felt it between her fingers — the key of her 
oratory — she gave a sob of relief ; and opened her door 
and fled down the hall. 

An instant later, she was prostrate at the foot of heor 
crucifix. 



xvn 

ALL Isabel's friends and relatives agreed that the 
thing for her to do was to go away for the winter. 
Many doors stood open to her. She could go south or 
west or to Bermuda or to South America* Anyone 
would go with her — if not Herbert, from whom she 
shrank, then his mother or her own mother or Sr. Lois. 
But she declined every suggestion. The only door that 
meant anything to her was the door of S. John's. 

She startled and rather shocked her little circle by 
going to early mass on the morning of the baby's funer- 
aL Even Dr. Ilartley was surprised. 

"Dear child, I would have brought it to you," he 
protested, as he met her at the door after the servica 

"But I needed the whole thing," she murmured ; "the 
altar, the lights, everything I could get." 

She looked so white that Sr. Lois helped her into 
the waiting motor car and went home with her. 

She came the next morning, and the next and the 
next. The other worshipers looked with awe upon her 
stricken face, and tacitly left a sympathetic area of 
empty seats around her. She did not always receive ; in 
fact, she seldom did so. But the great words of conse- 
cration always brought a certain peace into her poor 
eyes. 

Percy Eandolph was keenly aware of this when he 
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celebrated; and it seemed to him the most beautiful 
change of expression he had ever seen. He never failed 
to look straight at her when he turned from the altar 
with the Sacrament in his hands; and she generally 
looked back at him and felt comforted. There was some- 
thing about him that assured her of sympathy and 
understanding. She vaguely began to wish that she 
might know him better. But she still did not ask him 
to come and see her. When she was not in church, she 
wanted to be let alone. 

The relation between her husband and herself was 
at present so difficult that he thought best to break it 
entirely and go away from home. Probably this was 
wise in him; probably it was the only thing he could 
do, Nevertheless, it widened the breach. 

*^e doesn't care," she thought bitterly. "He has 
killed my baby ; and he can go to New York and enjoy 
himself." 

She would not see him before he went, and she made 
it plain to his mother and hers that she did not want 
to talk about him. Nevertheless, she confided to no one 
the circumstances of the seashore trip. So that Eliza- 
beth and Helena could only suppose that the shock of 
the baby's death had completed the gradual process of 
the last year and a half and, by its stem reality, had 
put an end to the pretense of love between husband and 
wife. It seemed not unnatural; to Helena it seemed a 
foregone conclusion, 

"But I wish they wouldn't be so dramatic about it,^ 
she remarked to Elizabeth. "That's Isabel all over. 
Befusing to see him I What nonsense I If she would 
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just accept the situation sensibly^ she and Herbert might 
settle down to the practical arrangement that marriage 
always becomes. Herbert's rather proud and touchy. If 
he's exasperated, there's no telling what he'll do." 

Never having suffered before, Isabel did not know 
how to deal with her new experience. Therefore, in- 
stinctively, she gave herself over to it that it might deal 
with her. Action of any sort hurt her. It brought too 
many memories and associations leaping from every 
object she touched, every turn she made. All the wounds 
of her bleeding heart were smitten anew. She was safest 
when she sat still in a deep chair in her bedroom win- 
dow, with her head back and her eyes closed and her 
hands in her lap. There, hour after hour, she let this 
strange thing, sorrow, have its way with her. It did not 
smite her, treated thus; it molded and fashioned her. 

Her nature was active, however, and her young body 
was not accustomed to such passivity. After a certain 
point, it rebelled and demanded occupation. Then she 
betook herself to her oratory and gave her attention to 
cleaning and beautifying it. There were no cn.A asso- 
« ciations there. Alas ! there were hardly any associa- 

tions at alL 

Once in a while, she wondered that she was not 
ashamed to cast herself so boldly on the mercy of a re- 
fuge which, when she had not needed it, she had ignored. 
Her sense of justice was challenged. She thought that 
the crucifix should have refused to comfort her all at 
once. But it had not done so. Indeed, no ! She would 
never forget the divine compassion of the suffering face 
as she had looked up into it on that dreadful evening 
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of the baby's death. It had welcomed her, reassured 
her, stilled her. It had made her feel herself one of 
an innumerable company of sufferers. Her past neglect 
was now itself neglected and ignored; she need not 
apologize for it, need not ever remember it again. She 
need only come and come and come. Here was where 
she belonged. 

JSTever was any little room made so dean as Isabel 
made that closet, working at it in secret, washing and 
brushing and dusting. She brought in the prayer-desk 
and table which she had thought of and then forgotten 
so long ago; she arranged a vase of flowers and a few 
books of devotion. She placed two tall altar candles 
in silver candle-sticks. Last of all, she went out and 
ransacked an old curiosity shop in the lower part of 
the town, and came home with an hour-glass. This she 
placed on the prayer-desk, under the feet of the crucifix, 
just where, in kneeling, she could lay her cheek against 
it. It comforted her more than anything else. The 
steady, reassuring flow of its golden sands told her that 
thus the minutes and hours were bearing her constantly 
nearer her reunion with Margaret. No pause, no hesita- 
tion, nothing but progress, progress. Surely, she could 
have patience ; surely, she could wait. 

When the little room was quite in order, she began 
keeping r^ular monastic hours in it; and this also 
helped her greatly. From prime to terce, to sext, to 
nones, to compline, she moved through day after day, 
steadying her spirit by the blessed rhythm of monotony. 
Sometimes, when anguish laid a particularly resolute 
si^e, she made use of her strong will to forbid her 
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thoughts to stray heyond the barriers of the last and 
the approaching hours. Anyone can live from nine to 
twelve o'clock. 

Fr. Hartley came to see her of course^ and so did Sr* 
Lois; they came several times. But they always made 
it easy for her to excuse herself. 

"Tell her I came because I couldn't help it," Fr. 
Hartley would say to Elizabeth, who was generally to 
be found in the living-room. "But I hope she doesn't 
want to see me, because she's in far better Hands." 

"Well, father, I don't know about that," Helena 
Lathrop took it upon herself once to reply. "If I had 
my way, I'd oblige her to see you. I don't like her 
silence and apathy. She's turned into wood." 

"Oh, I guess not! Not Isabel!" Fr. Hartley re- 
sponded. "She's simply, instinctively, taking the surest 
way to recovery." 

"She hasn't shed a tear." 

"Good 1" 

"But, father, '* 

"Yes, I know all about that tradition of the relief of 
tears, but I haven't much faith in it. Tears seem to 
me unnerving and weakening. That's one reason why 
I don't want to see Isabel. I'm afraid I couldn't help 
showing my sympathy so that I should make her cry." 

"Fr. Hartley's original, isn't he ?" said Helena, look- 
ing doubtfully after him as he took his departure. 

"He's the wisest man I have ever known," commented 
Elizabeth. 

But, about a week after the baby's death, Isabel 
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ceived a call which she could not evade. Percy Ran- 
dolph discovered that neither Fr. Hartley nor Sr. Lois 
had seen her, except at church, since the funeral ; and 
he was seized with an access of priestly solicitude which 
carried him at once to her door. 

"Fr. Hartley tells me that she has not yet seen any 
priest/^ he said to the two older women who were, as 
usual, in attendance. "That is not right. Will some- 
one please tell her I am here ?" 

"She is very quiet today," Elizabeth answered. "Fm 
not sure that we ought to disturb her." 

"I think we ought," Helena put in with emphasis. 
"To tell the truth, Fr. Randolph, I haven't been happy 
about my daughter's state of mind. She seems so hard 
and impassive. I'm afraid she hasn't learned Christian 
resignation. I fully agree with you that she ought to 
see a priest, and I am going up to tell her you are 
here." 

Isabel was sitting in her deep chair, with her hands 
in her lap. She was very still, and her face was not un- 
peacef ul. Her last hour in her oratory had carried her 
to the gate of heaven, and there she had met her child. 
She winced a little — almost imperceptibly, perhaps 
quite unconsciously — ^when her mother entered the 
room and stood beside her. But there was no protest 
in her quiet eyes. 

"Isabel," said Helena gently, yet withal briskly, "Fr. 
Randolph is downstairs, and he wants to see you." 

"He will excuse me, mother, as Fr. Hartley did." 

"No, he won't, Isabel. He thinks he can help you, 
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he feels that you ought to see a priest; and I must say 
that I agree with him. I never heard of a person in 
affliction who wouldn't see a priest." 

"Mother, I don't " 

But argument was the last thing Isabel could man- 
age. Without another word, she got up and went out 
of her room and downstairs. 

"There! she only needed a touch,'' thought Helena 
complacently. 

Elizabeth fled before her approach. She had not seen 
her in several days, and dared not trust herself with 
her. Percy Kandolph stood alone to receive her in the 
living-room. 

He was in an expectant and thoroughly confident state 
of mind. He knew what he had come to do — administer 
the consolations of the Faith to a sufferer who was in 
great need of them — and he saw his way clear to do it, 
he knew just how to begin. But when Isabel entered 
the room, he experienced a swift change of mood which 
disconcerted him. He had always thought her one of 
the most beautiful women he had ever seen, and his 
spirit had always responded to the spirit which looked 
forth from her eyes; but now, in her black gown, with 
her white silence and with her new dignity of grief, 
she was so pitifully lovely that his whole heart went 
out to her and left him speechless. He had come to help 
her ; but it was she who had to take the initiative. 

"Thank you for coming to see me," she said, holding 
out her hand. "Won't you sit down ?" 

She seated herself. 

Still helpless, he took a chair near her, and continued 
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to hold hia unexpected peace. It was the first time he 
had ever thus lost control of himself, and he did not 
know what to make of the experience. There was some- 
thing about it that both charmed and frightened him. 
It was at last not altogether involuntarily that he pro- 
longed it a little. 

"I — I am so very sorry !" he managed to stammer. 

This was of course not at all what he had intended 
to say, what he had so carefully rehearsed on his way 
to the house. But it was effectiva It brought the slow 
tears welling into the dark eyes opposite him. Isabel 
said nothing. She bit her lip and put her hand to her 
throat. 

"Why donH you let yourself cry ?" he went on, speak- 
ing with a tenderness of which he was quite unconscious. 
"It will do you good. It will ease your poor heart. Oh ! 
to think that no one has helped you to cry all this cruel 
week !'' 

"Don't!'' she murmured. "I can't — ^I mustn't — 
I '' 

But she could not help it. She put her arms on the 
table and bent her head down to them. Sobs b^an to 
choke her, struggling in her breast. 

The curate was more deeply moved than he had ever 
been in his life. He put his hand in his breast-pocket 
and took out a little crucifix which he always carried 
with him. It bore, on the one side, the suffering 
Saviour, and, on the other, a serene Madonna, clasping 
her little Son. 

"See," he said, kneeling by Isabel and slipping the 
crucifix into her hand, "here is our Lady of Sorrows* 
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She lost her Child, she knows how you suffer; turn 
to God through her." 

Isabel could not answer ; but she took the crucifix and 
pressed it to her wet cheek. 

"I have been praying for you every day/' the curate 
continued; "and I shall pray harder and harder until 
you have peace. You will have it some day. Of course 
you know that the deepest peace in the world lies at the 
heart of pain. 

"We will find it together. I will help you all I can. 

"I have always known that we were meant to be 
friends. 

"Our souls are atuned to the same celestial harmony." 

Then he stopped short and frowned. He had not 
meant to say that. What was he talking about, any- 
way? What was the matter with his tongue today? 
He got up and resumed his seat and tried to make a 
fresh start But, just as he was opening his lips to say, 
"The Church teaches," Isabel swayed and fell fainting, 
and his course simplified itself. In great alarm, he ran 
to the door and called Mrs. Lathrop. 

That confident lady remained undaunted by the 
catastrophe. 

"JS'ever mind," she declared. "It's all right. You'll 
flee: she'll be better now, more normal. She just had 
to be made to cry. Yes, of course I'll send for the doc- 
tor. But I assure you she's all right. There, that's 
the way, Nina : her head a little lower. Now bring me 
some water and spirits of ammonia." 

Percy Randolph took himself out of the way, his head 
in a whirl and his heart in tumult. 



xvin 

ISABEL was in no sort of condition to go to chnrch 
the next morning. On coming out of her faint, a 
violent fit of weeping had seized her, she had become 
ahnost hysterical, and the doctor had finally been 
obliged to administer an opiate. He had advised her 
to stay in bed for several days. Elizabeth, sleeping in 
the desolate nursery, could hardly believe her ears when, 
in the early morning dusk, she heard the young woman 
stirring. 

"Isabel I surely, you^re not going out!" she cried, 
springing up and entering the bedroom. "My dear, I 
really can^t let you. You must go back to bed." 

She spoke in a voice of authority which she seldom 
used, and went so far as to put restraining hands on the 
shoulders of her daughter-in-law. But she saw at once 
that her command was futile. The young face before 
her was inflexible. 

"I'm sorry, mother Elizabeth," Isabel said, gently 
enough ; "but I must go to church." 

"For my sake, dear !" The older woman tried an ap- 
peal to generosity. "Think how I shall suffer in my 
anxiety. Will the service mean enough to you to make 
up for that ?" 

"Yes," replied Isabel inexorably. "It will mean 
enough to me to make up for anything." 
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"But, Isabel, dear, thaf s selfish/' 

"I presume so. I can't help it I have got to go." 

As they exchanged these remarks, both women wero 
rapidly dressing. 

"You're coming with me ?" said Isabel. 

"Of course! You don't suppose I'm going to let 
you go alone." 

Elizabeth slipped a small bottle of brandy into a bag. 

"There ! Since you will have it so, I'm ready." 

At the front door they foimd the motor car waiting. 
Evidently, Isabel had managed to order it the night 
before. In silence they entered it and were borne 
through the quiet, early morning streets to S. John's 
Church. 

The October day was overcast, and the main body 
of the church was full of shadows. It gave the enter- 
ing worshipers a rather cold and austere reception. 
But, at the end of the long, dusky aisle, shone the Lady 
Chapel, alight and warmly welcoming; and thither they 
made their way. 

At the single step which divided the chapel from the 
church, Elizabeth paused and let Isabel enter ahead of 
her. Her anxiety had somewhat subsided during the 
drive, which had brought color into the younger woman's 
cheeks and had apparently steadied her. It was part 
of the older woman's assured philosophy of life that 
people are apt to know what they want and what is best 
for them, and that they must be let alone as much as 
possible. She did not in the least' understand her 
daughter-in-law's religious need, nor did it even re- 
motely appeal to her sympathies ; but she recognized it 
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&s genuine and respected it. Should she now, for the 
next half-hour, leave her alone physically as well aa 
morally? The eight or ten people assembled in the 
chapel were kneeling, for the most part, in solitude, 
withdrawn from one another. Elizabeth's quick eye 
noted this ; and, after an instant's hesitation, instead of 
following Isabel, she slipped into the row of seats just 
outside the chapel step. This was where she belonged, 
anyway. She was not a Churchwoman, was not even 
a Christian; and had never before attended an early 
communion service. 

As soon as she had settled herself where she could 
keep her eye on her daughter-in-law, she b^an to realize 
that she was in for an interesting new experience. She 
had never forgotten the significance of Er. Hartley's re- 
marks at that dinner party in the spring; and her in- 
tention to verify them by personal investigation had 
only been deferred. Here was her chance. She had 
come on a perfectly genuine errand, so that her presence 
involved no taint of artificiality; she was near enough 
to see and hear everything, yet, at the same time, she 
was non-committally safe beyond the pale. 

Already, she liked what she saw : the reverent attitudes 
of the people, the altar shining softly beneath its two 
candles, the vases of autumn flowers, even the young 
priest who, stately in his eucharistic garments, presently 
entered, bearing the holy vessels in his hands. Involun-' 
tarily, she slipped from her chair to her knees. 

The last it;m of her approval surprised her some- 
what. On the few previous occasions when she had seen 
him, the Reverend Percy Randolph had not attracted 
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her. She had distrusted his soulful eyes and self-eon- 
acious mouth. But now she divined that^ whatever his 
limitations^ he was at least in earnest ; and his reverence 
impressed her, in spite of herself. He was very pale, 
as if he had been keeping vigil, and his expression was 
subtly exalted. The lines of his mouth were softened 
into self-forgetfulness. He stood for a long time before 
the altar, with his hands clasped on his breast and his 
face bent to them ; and when he began the Lord's Prayer, 
his voice vibrated. 

Elizabeth fumbled in the book-rack on the chair be- 
fore her, found a Prayer Book, opened it, and, after a 
minute's uncertainty, turned to the Communion Serv- 
ice. She was too intelligent a woman not to have a gen- 
eral understanding of the nature of the office; but she 
was unfamiliar with its details, and this seemed a good 
opportunity to infortn herself about them. Moreover, 
she began to be stirred. There was something com- 
pelling about the devotion of this priest and these peo- 
pla They were yielding themselves up to some mighty 
process. Should she yield herself too ? Why not ? Her 
nature was experimental. 

A process : yes, that was the word for it — an orderly, 
definite, cumulative sequence, moving, through care- 
fully chosen phases, to an explicit consummation. She 
followed intently, noticing how the words and clauses 
succeeded one another, each pressing forward to the 
next. They were like the resistless flow of a mighty 
river. 

Some great Presence was being invoked. What Pre»* 
ence ? Well, yes, she supposed she did believe in a God ; 
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and if He existed at all, He must be omnipotent, animat- 
ing His whole creation. Therefore, it was probably im- 
portant to some minds to be able to hold and worship 
Him under the form of a definite symbol. It was ap- 
parently very important to this handful of people. How 
low they bent their heads, how still they held them- 
selves ! She recognized among them a professor in the 
University, noted for his brilliant wit; and she mar- 
veled at him. But she did not realize how low she was 
bending her own head, nor how she held her breath. 

Isabel and the curate, meantime, were likewise going 
through a new experience. No one was aware of it but 
themselves, and they hardly understood it. The sym- 
pathy which had always existed potentially between 
them and which had declared itself on the preceding 
afternoon, was now astonishing them by its effect. 
Neither of them had ever known the meaning of fellow- 
ship in prayer. Their prayers had been lonely. They 
had taken it for granted that separation and solitude 
were the best conditions for divine communion. But 
this morning they found that each helped, each fired 
the other, until they were both praying as they had 
not suspected that anyone could pray. The revelation 
was thrilling. Isabel's sense of weakness left her, her 
numb heart stirred, and she perceived a sweet light 
stealing over her wilderness. Never had God seemed 
so near and so great. She clasped the crucifix which the 
curate had left with her the day before. It and he 
were making the way clear before her. 

Yet she did not look at him — not when he made the 
absolving sign of the cross before her, not even when 
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he said, "Lift up your hearts/' and she surprised herself 
by making a true response. 

"Therefore, with angels and archangels," he chanted, 
his voice ringing. 

^TEoly — ^holy — holy!" she breathed inaudibly. 

He, for his part, was dazzled by the glory which this 
sympathetic soul was helping him to invoke. Her pres- 
ence invested him with an authority which he had not 
dreamed that a priest could possess — an ability to enter 
even into the heart of the Divinity which he was bring- 
ing to pass. He was not sure he could stand the raptura 
He wanted to take his shoes from off his feet and abase 
himself before the altar. Over the great words of con- 
secration, his voice broke with awe. 

When he turned from the altar, with the Sacrament 
in his hands, she did at last look at him and he at her. 
It was a grave and austere glance which they exchanged. 
They were like two children who had helped each other 
climb into a high region where they were intensely at 
peace, yet on their guard. She did not come up to the 
altar rail, nor did he expect her. 

After the service, the two women, having come 
through transforming thoughts and sensations, rejoined 
each other with a mutually altered* demeanor. It was 
significant that, at first, they seemed to forget to look 
for each other; and then that, meeting and smiling, 
they moved away side by side and arm in arm. Eliza- 
beth's eyes were not so rapt as Isabel's ; but they were 
thoughtful and diligent, intent to inquire into the mean- 
ing of that which she had just witnessed and to analyze 
its effect. There was no doubt about it that she had 
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been moved ; and she was not one to be lightly deceived 
by spurious emotion. She must work the thing out; she 
must read and think and investigate until she under- 
stood it. Isabel's eyes, however, knew no reservations. 
They had looked into the heart of life, and had found 
there that peace of which the curate had spoken the 
day before. Her mother-in-law, glancing at her, was 
glad. Yet she sighed. It was a poor chance for reunion 
with Herbert that lay along these spiritual lines of 
recovery. 



IT was to Helena, rather than to his wife or his 
mother, that Herbert appealed when he came 
back from New York. His return was unexpected, and 
there was no one to meet him at the station. He jumped 
into a taxicab and drove at once to the Lathrop house. 

His mother-in-law was startled by his appearance. 
He looked haggard and as if he had been drinking 
rather too much. But she offered no conmient of 
solicitude or inquiry. She simply made him welcome 
before her open fire. 

"I'm glad you're back," she said, busying herself 
with preparations for afternoon tea, which she knew 
Herbert liked. "I've missed you." 

She gave him a smile, half maternal, half comradely. 

"I'm glad to hear that," he replied, leaning back in 
his chair and, after an inquiring glance, lighting a ciga- 
rette. "I guess you're the only one." 

He lifted a rueful eyebrow. 

*^ell, I don't know," Helena parried. She was an 
honest soul. "Sometimes people are missed more than 
anyone realizes," she went on; "and when they come 
back, they find themselves surprisingly welcome." 

"How's Isabel?" 

His voice tightened as he brought out the question; 
but Helena answered it with a matter-of-fact composureu 
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"Much better. She's past the crisis. She's got con- 
trol of herself. You take two lumps, don't you ? And 
cream. Help yourself to the sandwiches." 

Herbert was silent a minute, stirring and tasting his 
tea and staring into the fire. His handsome face wore a 
suspicious and cynical look. 

"What's done it?" he asked at length, flashing a 
challenging glance at his mother-in-law. 

"Now, Herbert!" Helena leaned back in her own 
chair, with her cup in her hand, and smiled disarmingly 
into the hard blue eyes opposite her. "Don't take that 
tone. You really know better. Every man of the world 
knows better." 

The touch was skilful, and it proved effective. Her- 
bert flushed and hesitated. But, nevertheless, in a mo- 
ment, he said — deprecatingly rather than defiantly: 

"I don't know just what you mean." 

*^ell," answered Helena, pushing the plate of sand- 
wiches nearer him, "I mean several things. I mean 
that you and Isabel have been married for a year and a 
half, and that it's high time you understood and ac- 
cepted the conditions and limitations of matrimony. 
Live and let live: that's the gist of the matter. You 
have your nature, and she has hers. It's absurd to think 
that you've got to hold always the same point of view. 
You expect too much of each other. Go your own way, 
and let her go hers. 

"Her way," — ^Helena paused, as if she wanted to be 
very careful in her choice of words — 'Tier way is quite 
mysterious to you. It's ^" 

"Oh I don't tell me," Herbert broke in, with a rude* 
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ness which was unworihy of a ^^an of' the world.'* "I 
know. I understand all ahout it It's the Church 
again." 

Mrs. Lathrop lifted her eyebrows with an air of 
critical inward comment which was again effective. 

"Please remember that her Church is my Church, 
Herbert," she said, with some dignity. 

"No, mother," he answered at once, disarmed and dis- 
arming, pulling his chair a little nearer hers. He even 
put out his hand and laid it coaxingly on her knee. 
"I deny that. It isn't at all the same. Your Church 
is sane and sensible; it doesn't intrude itself where it's 
not wanted, it knows its place. But Isabel's is a crazy 
nuisance. I can't put up with it. Tell me: has she 
got a very bad attack f" 

In spite of herself, Mrs. Lathrop had to smile at his 
lugubrious sigh. 

"It has saved her, Herbert," she answered, putting 
her hand on his and looking at him in a friendly frank- 
ness. "However impossible it may seem to you, that is 
the fact. She was eating her heart out in solitude, when 
!Fr. Randolph insisted on seeing her and I insisted on 
her letting him. It was the turning point. Since then, 
she has been improving steadily." 

"Randolph?" Herbert puckered his brow. "I 
thought the name was Hartley." 

"Fr. Hartley's the rector, and Fr. Randolph's the 
curate. Haven't you ever seen him? Tall, with dark 
eyes. Well, anyway, you may as well make up your 
mind to see him soon, for he's a good deal with Isabel. 
He helps her wonderfully." 
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"You like him r 

"Oh, yes, indeed, Herbert 1 I think he's a very re- 
markable man. I don't want to say a word against Fr. 
Hartley; but it really does seem to me that he ought 
to have made Isabel see him. What are priests for ?" 

"You speak as if I were certainly going home," said 
Herbert, after a moment, once more devoting his gaze 
to a scrutiny of the fire. 

"Of course you are, Herbert !'' Helena answered em- 
phatically. "It's high time. If you stay away any longer, 
people will begin to talk. Isabels better. She will be 
glad to see you. And the Cotillon Club has its first 
dance Saturday night." 

"There are no priests in my New York club." 

"Neither are there in your Bridgehaven club. You 
can spend a good deal of your time there. That's to be 
expected." 

"All right !" he said suddenly, meeting her eyes and 
getting up. "I'll have a try at it. After all, it's my 
home; I belong there, and I'm tired of club cooking. 
Thank you, mother. You've given me a brace. I don't 
know what I should do without you." 

"We belong to the same world," Helena answered, 
getting up too and giving him back his affectionate 
smile. "We speak the same language; and therefore we 
can understand and help each other. You must trust 
me. I've been married much logger than a year and 
a half." 

There was no complaint nor r^et in the tone with 
which she made the last statement — only matter-of-fact 
serenity. Things are as they are, in a world which, on 
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the whole^ is not so bad. He admired her immenselj 
as he kissed her good-by. 

But when he found himself on the steps of his home^ 
he had to contend with a return of his previous mood of 
uncertainty and irritation. His parting with Isabel had 
been unhappy. It had been, in fact, no parting at all; 
for she had refused to see him. How would she receive 
him, returning thus, unheralded? The question was 
intolerable, challenging him on the threshold of his own 
home. He put it from him ; and, drawing his latch-key 
from his pocket, ran up the steps and opened the front 
door. An instant later, he was face to face with his 
wife and Percy Randolph. 

The sudden encounter was not propitious. It came 
as a shock to all three of them. Isabel and the curate 
had been sitting before the open fire in the living-room, 
deep in a discussion of sacred and intimate things: the 
divine nature of sorrow, the growth of the soul, the 
grand mission of the Church to heal and fortify. They 
were very quiet, deeply at peace. Each was helping 
the other to the discernment of new and lovely truth. 
Isabel's eyes were shining as they had not shone since 
her baby's death. 

"Oh! it's true, it's true," she had just said. ^T. 
needed to have it happen. I was too absorbed in my 
happiness. I was forgetting the Church and my pray- 
ers and everything. Thank you for helping me to un- 
derstand. What a wonderful mission a priest's is I The 
greatest in the world." 

*1 thank you too," he had b^on to reply. 'TTou ^ 
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But then he broke off, for the latch-key waa heard 
in the door, and Isabel started to her feet. 

She turned so pale that, mindful of another occasion, 
he thought she was going to faint. Only the look in 
her eyes reassured him. 

"Your husband ?" he whispered. 

She nodded. 

"You— dislike him ?^' 

She nodded again. 

"But — oh, no, no !" she whispered at ofice. 'THiaf b 
dreadful. I mustn't. Help me !" 

She gave him a look of supplication and spiritual de- 
pendence which fired his whole being; and turned to- 
wards the door just as Herbert entered. 

"Hello, Isabel 1'' 

The casual greeting was not the best possible one for 
a husband to give a wife whom he had not seen since 
the funeral of their only child ; hut embarrassment and 
annoyance made it inevitable. 

"Damn the fellow !" thought Herbert, taking in the 
Reverend Percy with a comprehensive glanca 

"Hello, Herbert!" Isabel quavered bravely, making 
an effort which both men recognized as pitiful. Her- 
bert's face winced and softened. "Fr. Randolph, this 
is my husband. Herbert, Fr. Randolph is the curate 
of S. John's. He has just been helping me." 

The two men shook hands and measured each other. 

It was part of Percy Randolph's purpose in life, not 
only to be as ecclesiastical as possible, but also to look 
so. He would have worn his cassock in the street if he 
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could have found any sanction for the practice. As it 
was, he made the most of his uncleft collars and of a 
fortunate tendency to baldness on the crown of his head, 
and he always wore a gold cross shining against his high 
cut vest A shovel hat completed the indubitably sacer- 
dotal effect of his appearanca The hat was not in evi- 
dence as Herbert extended his perfunctory hand; but 
it was not needed. The cross alone was sufficient to 
give the perverse young man an unfavorable impression. 
"Indecent cant !" he exploded inwardly. "Eather cold 
for the time of year," he remarked outwardly. 

It was Percy Randolph's mistake that he did not at 
once withdraw and leave husband and wife alone to- 
gether. Whatever his opinion of the nature of their 
relationship, that was the only thing for him to do. But 
he could not forget Isabel's glance of appeal, and he 
wanted to help her. How could he go and leave her at 
the mercy of a man whom she disliked ? So he lingered, 
uttering platitudes; and, every minute, his presence 
grew more insufferable to Herbert. Isabel had at last 
to resort to social subterfuge to get him out of the 
house. 

"You managed that well," grinned her husband when 
she came back to him in the living-room. 

Then his face fell. He had miscalculated the signifi- 
cance of the brief self-assertion of the woman of the 
world. 

"Herbert ! How can you ?" 

Isabel turned abruptly away from him, and went to 
the window where there were some blossoming plants 
with which she might busy herself. She needed some- 
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thing to do wliile she strove to master the surging of 
protest within her. He and she were alone together for 
the first time since the death of their child — ^the death 
which it was all too likely his obstinacy had induced; 
and he could speak casually and flippantly. It was all 
she could do not to cry out, ^^I hate you ! Go away from 
me.'' Tears blinded her so that she broke off several 
blossoms without knowing what she was doing. 

"It's nice you're so glad to see me back," he remarked 
presently over his shoulder. "I'm sorry I interrupted 
your converse with the saints. 

"But I've come to stay," he continued, when she still 
aaid nothing. "We may as well both of us make up 
our minds to that. This is my home, and I've been 
turned out of it long enough." 

Then, as her silence persisted: 

"Don't put yourself out to amuse me," he said. "I'll 
take care of myself." 

Amuse him! The phrase shocked and angered her 
so that she could hardly endure his presence in the room. 
Yet he was her husband, and she had promised — ^prom- 
ised twice — ^to love and honor him. Moreover, she had 
spent this day in an atmosphere of divine charity and 
humility which imposed immense obligations upon her. 
Godhead had fed her in the early morning; Godhead 
had stooped to her in her oratory; Godhead had looked 
at her through the curate's eyes this afternoon. She 
must forgive as the Christ forgave. She must be pa- 
tient and kind. 

The struggle was apparent in her face, as she turned 
from the window ; and the hardly won forgiveness was 
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80 flagrant that it offended her husband more than any- 
thing elsa 

"Good Lord 1" he burst out ^T)on't look at me like 
that I may be a sinner and you may be a saint; but I 
absolutely refuse to be forgiven and pitied by you. Cut 
it out ! I won't have it/' 

Isabel was speechless. It was the only thing she 
could be with any kind of safety. She stood just where 
she was, while Herbert gathered up his hat and gloves 
and went upstairs. Then she sat down and leaned her 
head on the edge of the table. 

"Fr. Eandolph!'' she whispered under her breath* 
"Pray for me. Help me. Save me." 



NEVERTHELESS, the next moming, Herbert had 
the grace to be sorry. He had slept off the final 
lingering effects of the rather too thorough forgefcful- 
ness he had induced in "New York; and he had also 
pondered his mother-in-law's advice. 

"I suppose she's right," he told himself, as he dressed 
for breakfast "Live and let live. Yet it's hard lines. 

"Isabel's nearly as pretty as ever" he added irrele- 
vantly to his sober image in the mirror. 

When he came downstairs and found his wife just 
entering the front door. Prayer Book in hand, he made 
no conmient. He took his usual place at the head of 
the breakfast table and unfolded his newspaper, trying 
to appear and feel at his ease. Isabel, having removed 
her hat, sat down opposite him and poured the coffee. 

While the butler was in the room, they exchanged the 
customary fragmentary commonplaces of well-bred mar- 
ried people who have something to conceal ; and the ef- 
fort was salutary for them both. If the constraint had 
persisted, they might have deceived themselves into a 
genuine ignoring of hostilities. But Rogers was more 
discreet than wise, and took himself out of the way as 
soon as possible. Then Herbert opened the real con- 
versation by committing a typically masculine blunder. 

203 
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''It's nice to be able to linger over our breakfast^ isn't 
it The said. 

Isabel blanched. The obvious reason why she was 
able to linger was that she had nothing else to do, no 
baby to claim her in the nursery. She was appalled at 
the hardness of one who could perpetrate such a refer- 
ence, and her eyes uttered unspeakable reproach. 

For a minute, Herbert was quite at a loss to interpret 
her frozen silence; and when he did so, he also was 
appalled, but was still more indignant. She ought to 
have known that he had not intended to hurt her, that 
his remark had been prompted, not by hardness but by 
a blundering, short-sighted effort to say something pro- 
pitiatory. He had been stupid, perhaps, but not cruel; 
she was wronging him. He frowned and pushed his 
plate away, lighting a cigarette. 

What he ought to have said next was, "Isabel, for- 
give me ! I didn't think.'' Or even, "Isabel, you ought 
to know me better than that." But his pride was 
touched, and he would not stoop to vindicate himself. 
After a moment, he went on, with a certain remote 
dignity. 

"Don't you think that you and I may as well try to 
come to some definite understanding about our relation- 
ship?" 

This was not what he had intended to say, when he 
had come down to breakfast. At least, he had not in- 
tended to put it so crudely. But her reception of his 
unfortunate slip had deflected the whole issue between 
them. On such straws of chance do human destinies 
often depend. 
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Isabel winced. Her alienation from him was at pres- 
ant complete ; but he was her husband, and his home was 
hers. The ominous meaning of his words struck a chill 
to her heart. Quite irrationally, she was on the point 
of crying out to him. If she had done so, the day might 
have been saved. But her wound was too deep; 
she could not let herself even momentarily disregard 
it. 

"Very well," she replied. 

"You see," he went on, handing her his coffee cup 
for replenishment (mechanically, she remembered that 
in his second cup he took only one lump), "you see, 
this really is my home, and, all things being equal, I 
prefer to live in it. What I'm wondering is whether 
we can manage to make them fairly equal." 

"Just exactly what do you mean?" she questioned 
him. 

"Well, you and I are not equal at all," he continued, 
leaning back and looking at her through his cigarette 
sttnoke. (Yes, it was true: she was almost as pretty 
as ever. What a waste!) "You're a thousand times 
better than I; and the situation's hopeless, for I don't 
want to be so good. The only thing we can do is to try 
to behave in a fairly equitable manner. Compromise. 
After all, that's the way of the world." 

He paused and drew a long breath in a sigh which — 
involuntary, almost unconscious — offered them yet an- 
other chance to find their way back to sympathy, if 
they chose to avail themselves of it. But, the next in- 
stant, he once more hurled the fat in the fire by ex- 
diaiming : 
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"Fve got to accept your curates, and you've got to 
accept my actresses.'' 

"Herbert!" 

She had seldom been so startled and shocked. She 
sat up and looked across the table with an expression 
which both amused and angered him. "Oh, very well, 
my lady !" he thought. "If you jump to the worst con- 
clusions, that's your own fault. You certainly are not 
flattering your husband this morning. Cruel, lioentious : 
many thanks !" 

"That's only fair," he insisted firmly. "You can't 
possibly dislike my friends more than I dislike yours; 
and at least I don't bring mine into the house. You 
have that great advantage. You have introduced me to 
one of your friends. If you'll come to New York with 
me, I'll introduce you to one of mine; and I can prom- 
ise you that she'll treat you more considerately." 

"There! that ought to show her," he thought, half 
defiantly. 

Perhaps it did, and perhaps she was ashamed of her 
flashing interpretation; for when she next spoke, her 
voice and manner were conciliatory. 

"I vnsh you could understand, Herbert," she pleaded. 
"The Church means everything to me now — ^more than 
it has ever meant before. It has saved ma Without 
it, I " 

But she broke off; for her husband's face gave her 
no hope of an intelligent response, and she oould not 
subject her serious meaning to his contempt. 

"It's no use," she said bitterly, with a geetuxe of 
despair. 
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"You're right, there," he agreed with her promptly. 
"It's entirely useless. I never shall come to an under- 
standing of sentimentality and make-believe. I wish 
that you, on your side, could understand how I hate the 
whole business, and what it costs me to let it go on 
under my roof. You must at least try to realize that, 
and be a good sport. You mustn't let me meet the Ran- 
dolph again. Is that a bargain ?" 

He held her reluctant eyes, until at last she gave a 
little sharp, sarcastic nod. 

"Very well." He drew out his watch and consulted 
it briefly. "That's one point settled. Now I want to 
ask another question : Are you going to spend all your 
time on your knees, or may I expect you to help me 
entertain our friends and be entertained by them?" 

It would seem that a very imp of perversity had this 
unfortunate conversation in hand. Herbert did not 
mean to be cruel, but he thrust knife after knife into 
Isabel's heart She could not turn any paler, nor could 
her poor eyes look more distressed; but a shudder of 
protest shook her. Entertain and be entertained, re- 
sume her place in society, when she had just suffered 
the bitterest grief a woman's heart can know ! Was he 
utterly heartless, this man whom she had thought she 
loved ? 

'Well, why not, Isabel V 

He spoke more gently. Her look of misery touched 
him. 

"After all, the death of a baby isn't like the death of 
an older person. It can't mean so much, and it ought 
not to have such full consideration." 
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This was the last turn of the screw. Trembling &• 
that she could hardly stand, Isabel rose and stood clutch- 
ing the back of her chair. Her eyes blazed. He had 
never seen her look so beautiful. 

"That^s all you know about it/' she said, in a low, 
choking voice. "You're a cruel, callous, cold-hearted 
man; and you don't know what it means to love any- 
one — except your actresses. You killed my baby ; and 
now you come and ask me to go right on living as if 
nothing had happened. You are a brute. You ^" 

She turned away, breathing hard and feeling for 
something in the folds of her dress. 

His own face turned white, as he received her charge ; 
and a pitiful look crept into his eyes. 

"Isabel, don't; that's not true," he began. "The do#- 
tor told me " 

But she did not hear him. She had found what she 
was searching for, and she was pressing it to her lips, 
clinging to it as if it were her only salvation. Percy 
Randolph's crucifix. The sight of it chilled her husr 
band, and cut short his unheeded explanation. 

^^ery well," he said, also rising and turning towards 
the door. "If you persist in believing the worst of me 
at every point, I suppose there's nothing I can do but 
submit May I just remind you, in passing, that you 
aren't playing fair at this moment ? You should keep 
that thing out of sight until I get out of the room." 

It seems impossible that a real triumph of Christian 
grace should ever work disaster; but it did so in this 
instance. Isabel, clinging to her crucifix and remem- 
bering how recently die had been fed with holy bread. 
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made a supreme effort to conquer the surging of hatred 
and anger within her; and succeeded so far that she 
astounded her hushand by holding out both her hands to 
him — ^the unlucky crucifix in one of them — and crying 
brokenly : 

"Herbert ! God forgive you." 

The utterance was fatal. It brought the red leaping 
into Herbert's cheeks and the fire to his eyes. 

"Indeed!" he cried, with strong distaste. "You're 
a modest soul, to be dictating to Heaven ! But I told 
you last night, and I tell you again, that I don't want 
to be forgiven. I absolutely refuse. Do you under- 
stand? Forgiveness makes me sick." 

Then, abruptly, he left the room; and in another 
moment, the front door closed behind him. 

For several minutes, Isabel stood, clutching the 
crucifix in one hand and the back of her chair in the 
other. She was dazed with misery. Then, as she heard 
Rogers moving about in the butler's pantry, she re- 
covered self-posession enough to take the respectful hint ; 
and she thrust the crucifix back in her bosom and slowly 
went upstairs to her oratory. 

The destination was inevitable. She wanted nothing 
in the world so much as prayer. But when she knelt 
alone in the little room, with her arms on her prayer- 
desk and her head in her arms, she did not find the 
quieting, strengthening reassurance which she so sorely 
needed. What was the matter ? Instead of an in-flow- 
ing of peace, there came a new restlessness, tormenting 
her. Perhaps she was too impatient. Distress such as 
she had known this morning could not be expected to 
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subside at once ; she must wait and bide her time. Souls 
grow by such hard patience as this— waiting, holding 
fast, enduring. Even in her perplexed disappointment, 
she knew that the way to the strongest, deepest peace 
lay through lonely perseverance. But there was another 
way, lately discovered, a way of appeal and dependence^ 
whose gentle invitation was too much for her. Fr. 
Randolph would save her the weary process of finding 
her own path to the heights; he would lift her there 
with one sweep of his strong, sympathetic arm. And 
he would come with her, too. She would not be left 
alone, so drearily alone. He would help her understand 
and conquer this strange new restlessness. 

She lifted her head from her prayer-desk and looked 
at her watch. Nine o'clock. Fr. Hartley had had 
the early celebration this morning, and the curate would 
have matins. If she started at once, she would be just 
in time to speak to him at the close of the service. 

She ran to her room for her hat and coat^ and left 
the housa 



XXI 

# 

MATINS was over; and the Reverend Percy Ban- 
dolph stood just inside the sacristy door, won- 
dering whether he should take off his cassock and go 
home, or go out into the body of the church and allow 
himself to be waylaid by Sophie Goodwin* Several 
times, during the last two weeks, he had all bat ad- 
mitted to himself that Sophie was a nuisance. 

The sacristy door was ajar, and he heard voicea. 

'^as Fr. Randolph gonef' one woman asked an- 
other. 

Well, since there were two of them 1 He pushed 

open the door and came out His air of patient, austere 
resignation was something which Fr. Hartley would 
have keenly appreciated if he could have witnessed it 

But it changed instantly, and the revolution of mood 
which it betokened was so swift that it disconcerted hinu 
He had not expected to find Mrs. Herbert Fyne waiting 
for him. That was another matter. 

Isabel stood back a little, allowing Sophie the pre- 
cedence which clearly belonged to her. 

''I'll wait till you are at liberty," she said, banning 
to move away towards the rear of the church. 

Sophie flushed hotly. She never had liked Isabel 
Lathrop, with her self-confident beauty and her careless 
monopoly of young men and her clearsighted, superior 
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scorn of feminine subterfuge. She had liked her a little 
better when it began to be rumored that her husband 
was tired of her ; and she had truly pitied her when her 
baby died. But now, this morning, all at once, she al- 
most hated her. How fetching she looked in her black 
dress and veil 1 

Percy Randolph lost no time in getting himself in 
hand. He had very definite theories about a priest^s 
obligation to be strictly impartial. Two of his flock 
wanted to speak to him. One of them was ahead of the 
other ; to that one he must give his first, undivided at- 
tention. He turned fully towards her, and stood wait- 
ing, his wonderful eyes expectantly on her face. "In 
what way can I serve you ?" he asked, when she did not 
at once explain her errand. 

The situation was really hard on Sophie. She had 
lingered with no definite purpose, not even knowing 
whether or not the curate would linger too; but just 
because she was lonely, because the beauty of the psalter 

for the morning had touched her, because — ^because 

She had trusted to the inspiration of the moment for 
such casual comment as might be necessary; and had 
not at all expected to find herself seriously involved. 
She was at a loss. The hovering presence of Isabel in 
the background and the curate's waiting attitude em- 
barrassed her. 

"Never mind,'' she said, turning away with a stiff 
little air of dignity which was quite unreasonable. "My 
affairs can wait. They are not so important as Mrs. 
Pyne's. Anyway," raising her voice, "I am here much 
more frequently than she is; I can see you any time." 
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The curate did not try to detain her; and, though 
she really ought to have been grateful (and was) for 
her prompt escape, yet she was resentful too. 

"Priests, at least, ought not to be hateful," she 
thought, with a rather pitiful implication, of which she 
was not fully conscious. 

The church door had not closed behind her, before 
Percy Randolph, hurrying down the aisle, was at Isabel's 
sida 

"You wanted me ?" His breath caught a little. "Let's 
sit down here. We shall be quite undisturbed." 

He motioned her into a row of seats, and pulled one 
of the chairs around, half facing her. 

They both genuflected before they sat down ; and the 
motion served to bring a new Element into the inter- 
course which they were inaugurating, a dear Third Per- 
son. Their faces acknowledged the Presence with a 
sober reverence. 

"Yes," said Isabel gravely. She put up her hand and 
pushed her veil back from her faca 'TTes, I wanted 
you. But," — she gave a wan, candid little smile — "I 
don't know just what for." 

The same case as Sophie's. But there was significance 
in the fact that one woman felt obliged to conceal the 
vagueness of her need, while the other admitted it 
frankly. 

"That's the best possible reason," the curate made 
haste to reply. "A priest likes to be wanted just on 
general principles. I suppose I know how it is. You 
feel that you need strengthening, encouraging." 

Isabel was silent. The throb of sympathy in his voice 
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was having its usual effect upon her, and she was with 
difficulty repressing her tears. 

'^ — ^I — am 8o unhappy 1'' she managed to murmur at 
last 

"Oh, my poor child r 

The curate stirred in his chair, and involuntarily 
leaned forward. His own eyes were moist. 

"I wish I could help youl" he stammered, in a 
genuine humility of impotence which was new to him. 

^rSTou do help me,'' she answered at once, smiling at 
him in a fashion that wrung his heart "If yon didn't, 
I shouldn't have come to you." 

"Is it," — ^he questioned her gently — "is it — the baby 
— or — ^your husband?" 

His face and manner tried to staunch any possible 
wound which his probing might have mada 

"Both." 

She spoke drearily, though she gave him a grateful 
glance. 

There was a brief silence. It was evident that the 
two young people were hesitating on the brink of frank 
speech, withheld by considerations of loyalty and 
delicacy. 

"Of course, you know, Mrs. Pyne," the curate went 
on, after a moment, speaking carefully, "that in talking 
to me you are not violating any natural reticence* A 
priest is different from other men. Secrets are not only 
safe with him, they lose their sting." 

^rfes, I know that," she answered, relieved. "That's 
why I came to you rather than to— well, Sr. Lois or 
my mother-in-law." 
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"Then don't you think you can speak openly f' he 
urged her. 

She waited a minute longer, leaning forward, with 
her hands clasped on her knee. Then she began slowly, 
feeling her way, as if still anxious not to say too 
much. 

"It's — ^more my husband than Margaret. Thanks 
to you, I have learned how to manage my grief. But 
the living trouble is too much for me. My husband 
aeems to be fairly maddened by everything and aiy- 
thing connected with the Church. This morning " 

In a few words, she related the scene at the break- 
fast table, omitting, of course, all reference to the 
part the curate's name had played in it. 

As he listened, the young priest's face darkened. 
Contempt of the Church always roused a corresponding 
contempt in his breast. He wanted to denounce the 
man who had dared to treat a crucifix lightly. But he 
said nothing. That man was the husband of the woman 
who was coming to seem to him more beautiful and 
holy than anyone he knew. 

Yes, holy was not too high a word for her, as she 
sat there, with her pale face glimmering in the dusk 
of the church and her eyes welling with earnest light. 
The fire of the spirit had kindled that light. 

"So, you see," she concluded, "I'm in a dilemma. 
The more faithful I am to the Church, the more faith- 
less I am to my husband." 

*Well, of course ^" 

The curate burst forth into speech so impetuously 
that he tripped himself up on the very threshold of his 
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remarks, and had to stop and begin again more moder- 
ately. He got out of his chair and stood looking down 
at Isabel, with plenty of fire in his own eyes. 

"The Church's claim comes before all others," he 
said, with intense conviction. "When two duties con- 
flict, hers must be preferred." 

"Are you sure ?" 

She turned her face up to his and searched his eyes. 

"Absolutely!" 

A full stop emphasized the finality of the word. 

"Well, then," she continued, looking away from him 
towards the altar light, and speaking more slowly than 
ever, "there will be nothing for it but to let my hus- 
band drift away from ma" 

"Uncompromising" was one of the terms that the, 
curate cherished most lovingly. It had the power to 
thrill him like a trumpet call. But he had never known 
it, or its implication, to have such a piercing effect upon 
him as it had this morning. Its ravishing sweetness 
fairly took his breath. 

"Yes," he cried in a low voice, again leaning forward 
and half putting out his hand. "Yes. Not even your 
husband must keep you. He that leaveth not father and 
mother and home and friends, is not worthy of me." 

There was another stop, and a pause vibrating with 
significance. 

"That's 80," said Isabel, in an awed tone. "I hadn't 
thought of that. It doesn't seem to leave much room 
for uncertainty, does it ?" 

The curate shook his head. 

"Oh! but," she went on in a moment, seized witK 
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a revulsion of feeling, 'Tie's my husband, and I have 
promised to love and honor him," 

"Do you — ^love him ?" 

Perhaps even a priest had no right to put that ques- 
tion, and therefore it was that the curate's voice choked 
over it But Isabel was not offended. She was by this 
time too thoroughly given over to frankness. 

"I don't know," she answered gravely. "Sometimes 
I'm sure that I don't: when he scoffs at the Church, 
when he forgets our dead baby. But, on the other 
hand, sometimes " 

She broke off. She was, after all, not quite candid 
enough to mention the actresses. 

"Anyway, I ought to love him, oughtn't I ?" she con- 
cluded wistfully. 

"That depends. In a way, yes," the curate answered. 
(Convenient "way" which human nature has invented 
to help itself evade the one great Way 1) "We all ought 
to love one another, even our enemies. But, as a hu^ 
band — no, not if he is unworthy of you." 

"Oh, unworthy !" The word struck her unpleasantly, 
and she lifted her eyebrows. Had Fr. Randolph heard 
any gossip? "I didn't mean that," she said, rather 
stiffly. "My husband is worthy of any woman's love." 

"No, he isn't Not if he scoffs at that which you hold 
sacred ; not if he wounds your mother-heart He isn't 
worthy to touch the ground which you have pressed 
with your feet" 

The explosion was sudden and heated. The curate 
flushed with the warmth of it, and Isabel instinctively 
recoiled a little. But her relief at the swing of the 
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talk back to the spiritual plane helped her to ignore her 
surprise. 

"Don't say that," she deprecated, "My feet are very 
wilful and selfish. 

'^Religion is selfish/' she amended musingly after a 
moment 

It was a remark that cut deeper than any that had 
been made that morning; and an older and wiser priest 
would have followed it up. But Percy Randolph paid 
lio attention to it. 

"If you want my advice ?" he said earnestly. 

"I do," she breathed, in his questioning pausa 

"It is that you swerve not one inch from the most 
rigid way of the good Church-woman. It is that you 
talk to and pray for your husband, striving by every 
means in your power to convert him. Do you say grace 
at table?" She shook her head. *Well, you ought to. 
Begin at once. Hang a crucifix in the living-room, 
where your husband will see it every day. Make it 
perfectly evident that you are constantly coming and 
going between the church and your house. There's no 
telling what a persistent atmosphere of religion will 
do for a hardened heart." 

Isabel thought to herself that there was a very sure 
telling, and that she understood it only too well. In 
spite of herself, she shook her head. 

"Don't!" he caught her up. "I can't bear to see 
signs of Jhe weakness of our generation in you. It's 
the thing we must fight against. It's in our blood, but 
we must fight against it The great word for ns is 
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Intolerance. Tolerance and concession are mining the 
world." 

The way in which he brought out these statements 
was distinctly impressive. His voice rang, and there 
was in his eyes a fire of passionate belief. He looked 
very beautiful; Isabel was dazzled. She looked back 
at him, and her own eyes kindled reluctantly. But still 
she hesitated. She knew in her heart that^ however 
right he might be, he was also wrong. 

"Come!" he urged her, holding her eyes and reading 
her mood. "Come, give in your whole allegianca The 
Church needs you, the age needs you. I — ^we all need 
you. You've got a great chance to take a stand that 
will count. 

"The world and the spirit!" he went on, as she still 
said nothing. "I have never seen them more clearly 
opposed than in you and your husband. I want to see 
the spirit triumph. I want to see it carry everything 
before it It can, it will, if you only let it. Isabel ! be 
true to yourself." 

He did not know that he called her by name, nor did 
she seem to know it. She laid her hand in that which 
he extended to her. 

^^ell," she answered, with a deep sigh, "of course I 
want to be true to myself and to do that which is right. 
Only," — she smiled ruefully — "it doesn't seem as simple 
to me as it does to you." 

'Tif ore sophistries of our generation !" he rallied her. 
"That which is right is always simple. The complica- 
tions come in when we try to avoid it Believe me, I 
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know what I'm talking about. I've lived longer than 
you, and I've seen more of the world. Inezorablt 
righteousness is the great need of our times." 

She nodded slowly. He had convinced her, though 
he had not fired her with his own enthusiasm. 

^^I'll do my best/' she said, beginning to button her 
coat and pull down her veil. "I must go now." 

She gave him a swif t, questioning glance. 

"Oh! I'll see you soon again," he promised. "Fll 
help you all I can. You can count on me." 

His face was radiant with the sacred joy of the priest 
who ministers. 

But her face was thoughtf ul, as she went down the 
church steps. 



XXII 

MEANTIME, in the sacristy, Fr. Hartley and Sr. 
Lois were in conference. 

They had entered the church by a side door, when 
the curate and Isabel were deep in conversation; and 
had stolen, unnoticed, to the sacristy. 

"Ben," said Sr. Lois, after a long, troubled pause, 
during which she had pretended to be very busy with 
some card catalogue slips, "you must do something about 
it." 

She turned, and her whole handful of papers fell 
fluttering to the floor. 

"I can't stand it another minute." 

Her voice was full of tears. 

Fr. Hartley turned too. He had been gazing out of 
the sacristy window, with his hands in his pockets and 
an unusually sober look in his eyes. 

"Never mind the papers," he said gently. "FU pick 
them up." 

"No, it gives me something to do," she sobbed, get- 
ting down on her knees and sweeping her deaconess veil 
out of her way. "I tell you, I can't stand it. It's 
Isabel." 

Fr. Hartley's face grew tender. He came over to the 
groping figure, and held out his hands. 

"Get up, dear," he said. "Let the papers go. Let 
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everything go. I was planniiig to consult yon about 
the new hospital bed, but it will have to wait We'll 
talk this thing out There P 

He had her on her feet^ and before he released her 
hands, he patted them. 

''Now sit down and wipe your eyes and get control of 
yourself." 

''If it wasn't Isabel 1" she deprecated, a little ashamed, 
as she took the seat which he indicated and found her 
handkerchief. 

"I know." He nodded. "Of course I know. She's 
dearer than the ewe lamb." 

"She's — she's holy, Ben, She mustn't be allowed 
to hurt herself." 

Ft. Hartley said nothing for two or three minutes. 
He sat in the revolving chair before the writing table 
which served on occasion to help him elaborate sermon 
after-thoughts; and tipped himself back, with one toe 
on the floor and one foot swinging free. The boyish 
attitude and the silence had a restoring effect. Sr. Lois 
dried her eyes and put her handkerchief away. 

But her nature was more impatient than his; and 
although she appreciated the value of his characteristic 
manner of beginning to "talk this thing out," she pres- 
ently felt the need of speech. So she took the reins 
into her own hands and opened the discussion. 

"That's just the danger instead of the safeguard, that 
fact that she's holy," she said. "Good people trust them- 
selves. It never occurs to them that they can make 
•erious mistakes; and so, the first thing they know ^" 

She made a gesture of abandonment 
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Ft. Hartley looked up at her slowly. 

"That's true," he remarked. "That's so very true 
and profound that I should have been glad to have said 
it myseK." 

They both smiled. It was a fact, humorously ac- 
knowledged between them, that Er. Hartley appreciated 
his own wisdom. 

"But the saving hope is," he added, "that, after good 
people have shocked themselves by making their un^ 
expected mistakes, they will become more thoroughly, 
reliably good than they ever were before." 

"With, always, that ineradicable stain !" Sr. Lois pro- 
tested. 

"Well, that won't hurt them. It gives God a chance^'' 
the rector supplemented. 

There was another silence. They both wanted to talk 
about Isabel explicitly, and both hesitated. Not even 
with each other would they affront her dear name. But, 
nevertheless, explicit discussion was their immediate 
purpose. Again, Sr. Lois began. 

"The change that has come over the two of them!" 
she lamented. ^^Why, I think I have never seen Isabel 
so radiant ; and Mr. Eandolph ^" 

She never would call the curate "Father," and now 
she found that she did not care to say anything more 
about him. She broke off despondently. 

Fr. Hartley smiled at her. The intensity of her pre- 
judices was another fact that, if she had been as candid 
as he, might have been acknowledged between themu 

"It's a beautiful radiance," he observed, when she 
refused to smile back ai^ him. "It's a real radiance of 
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the spirit It's rapidly making a man and a priest of 
our curate." 

"Ben !" 

"Well, it is, Lois. I guess I know. He often forgets 
himself now, and he has moments of real humility." 

"But Isabel " 

"She has found the joy that lies at the heart of pain ; 
and he has helped her to it." 

"Wouldn't she have found it alone?" 

"Yes, I think she would; and, personally, I was 
afraid of doing more harm than good by trying to help 
her. But Kandolph had something to give her which 
was bevond me." 

'Well, I should hope so !" Sr. Lois broke in, with such 
complicated and warring implications that Fr. Hartley 
threw back his head as if he were going to laugh aloud, 
and only just saved himself. 

"After all, Lois," he said seriously, when he had 
wiped mirthful tears from his eyes, "what reason have 
we to suppose that they are in any different plight from 
— ^you and me?" 

He drew a deep breath. They did not often speak of 
the relation between them; and when they did, they 
felt as if they were daring — and trusting — each other 
to enter a boundless sea. She echoed his sigh, and her 
soul sprang into her eyes. 

"But neither of us was married," she answered, show- 
ing by her controlled, level voice how safely she could 
venture. 

"I'm not sure that that makes any differenca" 

"Yes. If I had been married when you came to 
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Bridgehaven, I should have felt it my duty to change 
my parish." 

There was yet another silence. 

"We praise Thee, O Lord!" sang the rector's eyes 
triumphantly. 

"My soul doth magnify the Lord," Sr. Lois's eyes re- 
sponded, shining like stars. 

"Well," said Fr. Hartley presently, going back along 
the thread of the conversation in order to resume it 
securely, "you said that I must do something about it. 
Just what would you have me do ?" 

He once more leaned back in his chair, and passed his 
hand across his forehead as if to re-focus his vision. 

*^am them. . . * Couldn't you?" 

Sr. Lois's voice swam back serenely from its eclipse. 

"Couldn't we, you mean," he amended promptly. "I 
should hand Isabel over to you. And I'm afraid she'd 
tell you that, precisely because she is a married woman, 
she knows what she's doing. As for Randolph," — ^he 
puckered his brows whimsically — "he has already as- 
sured me that he knows much more about the ways of 
the world than I do. Eemember the Mitchell incident ?" 
Sr. Lois nodded fiercely. "Well, after that, have you 
any doubt that it would do the boy good to learn his 
lesson ?" 

"Ben, you're a very sporty Christian," Sr. Lois 
sighed. 

"I really don't dare meddle," the rector went on, 
after a thoughtful moment. "The thing's too delicate, 
too intricate. It's my honest belief that they are lead- 
ing each other into the Kingdom of Heaven. Of course 
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they're in danger. But danger quickens and fires the 
•ouL There's simply ho telling what the experience 
may do for them* 

**It must be kept on a high plane, however," he con- 
tinued, still pondering. "If we interfere, we shall lower 
it — ^we can't help ourselves. No warning could be so 
carefully phrased, no hint could be dropped so lightly 
that it wouldn't give offense. Whatever healing, holy 
ahame comes, must be just between the two." 

"Well," sighed Sr. Lois, "you're frequently right." 

"Why don't you say 'generally' i" Fr. Hartley in- 
quired. 

"Not 'always' ?" she rallied him. 

"I also have my moments of modesty," he replied. 

"I wonder why we have neither of us mentioned her 
husband," the deaconess remarked by and by. "He's a 
very important factor in the situation. I wouldn't warn 
him for anything, but I'm every day expecting that 
some officious person will do so. That sort of thing" — 
she made a gesture toward and beyond the closed door 
of the sacristy — "he who runs may read ; and he who 
reads generally runs to tell." 

"Jealousy might not hurt him," the rector reflected. 

"But the rumor would hurt Isabel, because it would 
be" — she frowned and shivered — "exaggerated," she 
finally decided to say. 

"I'm exceedingly sorry for him," Fr. Hartley stated^ 
with a troubled air. 

"Are you ?" 

''Why, yes, of course. I rather think he has tho 
worst of it. For, you see, he doesn't at all understand. 
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He's been brought up in an atmosphere utterly different 
from that of the Church. His father and mother and 
apparently most of his friends are agnostic. It's hard 
on a man to be plunged so abruptly, without any prepa- 
ration, into mysteries like ours. Instinctively, he recoili 
and becomes antagonistic." 

^^But he loves Isabel, and she has always had a Catho- 
lic soul." 

"Soul!" Fr. Hartley smiled. "How much does a 
boy know about the soul of the girl he's in love with! 
. . . I'm not sure that he does love Isabel — ^yet," he 
concluded soberly. 

'TTou think that he may, then V 

"I wish I could answer that question," the rector re- 
sponded. "I don't know. It depends. We can only 
watch and pray. I daresay, she'll make him hate her 
first. But perhaps that won't do any harm." 

"Do you know his mother?" he presently asked Sr. 
Lois, changing the trend of the talk. A hopeful light 
of interest crept into his eyes. 

"Elizabeth Pyne ? Yes, of course. She and I were 
young women together." 

"But, I mean, really know her — understand the work- 
ings of her mind ?" 

"No." The deaconess shook her head. "There has 
never been much sympathy between us, and we haven't 
kept in touch." 

"Well," — ^Fr. Hartley turned in his chair and put 
one knee over the other — "she interests me immensely. 
Agnostic as she is, I give her one year to make her way 
into the Church." 
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''Why, Ben Hartley 1" 

'TTes," the rector insisted, enjoying the look of suiv 
prise in the deaconess's eyes. '^She invited me to dinner 
one night last week. Her hushand was out of town; 
and we had a most interesting talk — most interesting. 
She hasn't got a Catholic sonl — at least, if you mean 
by that, something mystical. But she's got a desperate 
Catholic need. She'll just have to come." 

''She's going to fight it," he continued, looking out 
of the window with an amused zest in his eyes. "She's 
fighting it already, with an immense array of learned 
books. That's the way her mind works: controversy, 
analysis. She's a professor's daughter. But she'll come, 
she'll come ; she can't help herself. Oh !" — he chuckled 
boyishly — "I'd give up a trip to Europe for the sake 
of watching it." 

Sr. Lois smiled too. Both their faces kindled, as they 
reflected on the power and sweetness of the compelling 
Cause which they served. Then, with tacit consent, 
they stirred as if to put an end to the conversation. 
They were glad to have it terminate on a hii^h, trium- 
phant note. The closing of one of the outer doors of the 
church had just admonished them that the curate would 
soon be entering the sacristy to remove his cassock. 

"Well, we haven't settled anything," said Er. Hart- 
ley, rising and smiling down into the deaconess's eyes; 
"but we've eased our spirits, and we feel better. Don't 
we?" 

'^Tes," she assented, rising too. "Now let's go home 
and pray." 



SITUATION'S like that of Herbert's and IsabeFs 
can be bandied only a day at a time. Programs 
of action are impracticable. Por mood and accident 
have a quite unreasonable power to deflect and rearrange 
issues ; and that august thing, human purpose, is often 
ignominiously helpless. 

To the world at large, the young couple seemed to 
have made a normal development through the usual 
stages of passion, disillusionment, disappointment, re- 
covery, readjustment, acceptance. They had learned 
their marital lesson, and were henceforth safe — ^and un- 
interesting. Even Helena Lathrop, close as she stood, 
began to feel eas^ about them and, quite unconsciously, 
to miss the spice which their dangerous dealings had 
put into her rather monotonous life. 

"I'm so glad!" she murmured, when Isabel fitnally 
came to the point of accepting a dinner invitation. "And 
you'll lay aside your black, won't you ? Herbert loves 
red — did you know? I have never heard him talk so 
enthusiastically about any gown as about a red one 
which he saw in New York last week. Oh, violet ? No, 
dear ; that wouldn't become you. I advise you to look 
your best." 

To her son-in-law she said: 

**Herbert, I wish you'd just try coming to church 
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with Isabel next Sunday. They're going to sing a 
Handel Mass. It will be a musical treat And lots of 
your friends will be there. Don't fall behind the times." 

But Isabel wore violet to the dinner — ^with a good 
deal of white on the bodice. And Herbert continued to 
go to his club every Sunday morning. 

The violet was not unbecoming — ("All that white 
chiffon saved it," thought Helena) — and Herbert, sit- 
ting opposite his wife, was proud of her. She had more 
than recovered the beauty which had attracted him to 
her when she was a girl ; she had blossomed into a richer 
and fairer flower than he had anticipated. 

Yet this new loveliness of hers was hard to analyze. 
It was subtle; it lurked and 'eluded. As a matter of 
fact, looking critically, he thought that her color was 
not quite so clear as it used to be; nor was her figure 
so slim and elegant Decidedly, there were little incipi- 
ent lines about her eyes and mouth. Just where lay the 
charm, then ? Herbert Pyne would have been disgusted 
enough if he had known that the beauty to which he 
was paying such tribute that his neighbor noticed it 
and smiled, was a beauty of the spirit, a beauty of the 
Catholic faith. 

Other people paid tribute, too. A deep-eyed young 
musician from Germany sought an introduction after 
dinner, and spent the rest of the evening by Isabel's side. 
A clever writer chap from New York hovered on the 
other side. Herbert was gratified and uneasy and puz- 
zled — in short, in a very wholesome state of mind. 

But when, on their return home, he hesitated outside 
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the door of Isabel's room and then followed her in, 
he stopped short and a look of dislike replaced the look 
of tenderness in his eyes. A crucifix confronted him, 
hanging against the wall, opposite the bed. His recoil 
was so obviously involuntary that Isabel could not take 
offense at it. 

"I'm sorry," she murmured, looking from one suffer- 
ing face to the Other. "You see, you hardly ever come 
in here. I didn't suppose you'd know." 

"Good Lord!" Herbert groaned. "I daresay the 
whole house is full of things like that^ hidden in nooks 
and corners where I won't discover 'enu Well, good- 
night" 

He turned on his heel and left the room. 

Deeply as she revered the Reverend Percy Randolph, 
Isabel was too wise to follow the explicit counsel which 
he had given her. She did not institute grace at table, 
she did not hang a crucifix in the living-room, she was 
unobtrusive about her attendance at early church. She 
understood her husband's request that she "play the 
game." It even seemed to her sometimes unsportsman- 
like to pray for him — taking an unfair advantage of 
him, forcing him into a position which she knew he 
would hate. After all, the situation was plainer to God 
than to her ; and the development was in His hands. As 
never before, she had a sense of the inevitableness of 
destiny; and she profoundly desired to be led and to 
obey. She must watch and wait and listen; she must 
take the next step, but nothing more ; she must acquiesce. 
The poised state of mind gave her face a high, 
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expectant, steady look which was beautiful. No wonder 
tho German musician followed her to church, Sunday 
after Sunday. 

Andiored thus, she could not be unhappy; and yet 
ahe often was. The restfulness of her dependence on 
destiny was constantly challenged and superficially de- 
feated by a restless uncertainty as to "what might hap- 
pen next." She and Herbert were constrained with 
each other, and that made them clumsy. They were 
always on the point of saying the wrong thing. More- 
over, she did not enjoy (what wife would ?) the thought 
of the unknown, eventful life which her husband lived 
when he was away from her, when "business" called 
him to New York and kept him there. In her heart 
ahe trusted him ; but her mind did not always trust her 
heart. 

She wished she could question him, wished she could 
say, "Herbert, what did you do in New York last week ! 
What plays did you see ? What people did you meet ?" 
But since slie could not in turn tell him about the beau- 
tiful new Stations of the Cross which were being in- 
stalled in S. John's, she felt that the one-sided confi- 
dence would be, again, unsportsmanlike. True to his 
word, he invited her to go to New York with him ; but 
she declined. To share his interests, while he continued 
to ignore hers, was to cut herself off from him more 
hopelessly than ever. So long as their bargain was reo- 
ognized and in evidence, it served as a sort of bond. 

She said nothing of these things to anyone, not even 
to the Reverend Percy Randolph. He had given her 
his best advice, and she had seen fit not to take it. With 
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her mother-in-law she might have been frank. But Eliza- 
beth was pre-occupied. She spent hours, reading, alone 
by herself or in the big College Library; and her eyea 
had a remote intentness which Isabel was not enougli 
of a reader and thinker to recognize. She knew nothing 
of the absorption of the scholarly mind on the track of 
a new idea. So she held her peace, and kept to herself 
in a loneliness which would have been complete, had it 
not been for the curate. 

But he was an unfailing comfort. He understood her 
as she had not supposed that one human being could un- 
derstand another; and, in turn, it seemed to her mod- 
estly that she gave him back a companionship that had 
its value. She knew that her presence added fervor to 
his saying of the mass. 

She could not sufficiently admire and be grateful for 
the freedom of the priestly office, which enables men and 
women to meet, for once, on a plane of equality and to 
be frank with each other. She had never known any- 
thing like the relationship. But, nevertheless, inconsis- 
tently, she did not let her thoughts dwell on it, for there 
was something there that offended her. Perhaps it was 
the memory of Sophie Goodwin. 

She saw Fr. Randolph almost every day. Either she 
went to the church, or he stopped at her house, to leave 
her a book or to give her a glance of priestly solicitude. 
She wa3 his charge now; he felt it his sacred duty to 
keep his eye on her. The process gave him a constantly 
deepening and widening revelation of the possibilities 
of the priesthood. To minister, to succor, to lead ; he 
had not known that life could compass such joj. He 
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thrilled with a sense of divine power transmitted 
through him; and was humbled by it rather than ex- 
alted. Never before had his manner been so gentle or 
his look so full and clear. The privileges of his freedom 
were apparent to him too ; though he likewise f orebore to 
investigate them. Once in a while, he caught himself 
quoting the Pharisee's thanksgiving, in what seemed a 
right innocent application. "I thank Thee, oh Lord, 
that I am not as other men." The German musician, 
for example. 

It was only a question of time when he would again 
meet Isabel's husband. He realized this, as he came 
and went ; and sometimes he tried to pre-determine his 
own attitude. He disliked Herbert unreasonably. The 
antipathy troubled him ; for he was now too thoroughly 
awake to the meaning of the priestly oflSce not to recog- 
nize all forms of personal repugnance as inconsistent 
blemishes. He made up his mind that, at any rate, 
he would not show his dislike. When chance brought 
him in contact with Mr. Pyne, he would put a deliberate 
emphasis of friendliness on every word and gestura 

But Herbert's hours were not his; and it was not 
until several weeks had elapsed that the two men en- 
countered each other. Then the event took them both 
unawares, and put them both on their mettle. 

It occurred in the living-room of the Pyne house. 
The curate was sitting before the fire, waiting for Isabel 
to come back with a book which she bad run upstairs 
to find. He was quite at his ease. He had been here 
so much that he knew just which chair suited him best; 
and Muff, the kitten, had become at home on his knee. 
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Ho and his hostess had just finished afternoon tea ; and 
the empty cups and a depleted plate of cakes testified 
to their enjoyment. The fire burned cheerfully; the 
whole scene was cosy and warm and friendly. The 
curate leaned back, one hand supporting his cheek and 
the other playing with the kitten's ears. It is lucky 
for people whose consciences lead them to create arid 
boarding-house environments for themselves, that their 
beneficent duty sometimes rewards them by leading 
them into quite other environments. 

He did not hear the front door open; and Herbert's 
movements went unnoticed^ as he crossed the hall, 
glanced into the living-room, came to a full stop, and 
stood at gaze. Then suddenly the curate became aware 
,of scrutiny, and looked up, and confusion overtook him. 

"Oh ! why — ah — excuse me — I didn't see you. How 
do you do V^ he said, getting to his feet and shedding the 
kitten. 

He was so perturbed that he made the mistake of 
stepping forward and holding out his hand, aa if he 
were the host 

Immediately, he realized how awkward his action 
was; and he frowned and stopped short, dropping his 
hand just in time to save it from being ignored. He 
was enraged at himself. A priest, discovered in the 
faithful discharge of his pastoral duty, has no reason 
to be ill at ease. 

i "Pity to disturb you I" said Herbert, strolling care- 
lessly into the room. "You looked very comfortable. 
Is my wife at home ? 

"Ah, tea !" he continued, not waiting for an answer 
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to his ironical question. '^I wonder if there^s aiiy left." 

He lifted the lid of the teapot 

''I'm afraid it's cold/' the curate murmared, still 
embarrassed and hastening on to his second blunder. 
*'I'll call Rogers." 

He took a step towards the button of an elecirio belL 

"Stop!" said Herbert 

He did not say it so very loud, and his tone was cour- 
teous; but it arrested the curate imperatively. 

"I daresay my wife will give the order when she 
returns," he explained quietly. 

The curate was silent a moment There was some- 
thing about his host's manner that was rapidly rousing 
the spirit he had so stupidly lost But it was not rous- 
ing it as a priest's spirit should be roused ; it was mak- 
ing him angry. He must be careful. As never bef ore, 
he wanted to be loyal to the highest ideals of his high 
calling; and they were meekness, love, patience, forbear- 
ance. He grasped the back of his chair and drew a long 
breath; and, at the same time, he instinctively made the 
sign of the cross on his breast. 

It was a true-hearted, genuine gesture, innocent of 
any thought of offense; but, of course, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was the worst thing he could have done; 
it constituted his third mistake. The effect on the man 
standing opposite him was most unf ortunata The iron- 
ical blue eyes turned steely hard and cold. 

"Oh, damn !" said Herbert 

There was an awful pausa The curate turned so 
pale that, in spite of themselves, the watching blue eyes 
were suddenly touched with amusement 
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"I beg your pardon," Herbert continued, after a min- 
uta "I was temporarily suffering from the persuasion 
that this isn't my own house. But of course it is, and 
I have no right to insult you in it. You must overlook 
the offense — since it went no further. After all, the 
term I used was once the prerogative of the clergy. Its 
history is sound and orthodox !" 

"You ought to be ashamed of yourself," said Tercj 
Randolph flatly. 

His blood was up now, and he remembered that right- 
eous indignation was as legitimate a priestly attribute 
as gentleness. He could not suffer profanity without 
rebuking it. 

"You are a worldly, cold-hearted man," he went on, 
as Herbert made no reply, save by raising his eyebrows 
slightly; "and your soul is in grave periL Your flip- 
pant, blasphemous treatment of sacred things is an 
affront to all upright, decent people." 

"Meaning yourself?" put in Herbert politely, 

'TTes, and — others," the curate replied. 

That was his culminating mistake — ^that slight hesita- 
tion, that drop of the voice, that tender avoidance of 
Isabel's name, that obvious protection of her from her 
own husband. It brought the blood whipping into 
Herbert's face. He jerked his hands out of his pockets 
and took a step forward. 

"Please let my wife's name alone," he said wamingly, 
turning the tables in a very confusing and unreason- 
able manner. 

There is no telling what might have happened next. 
It is known that cats are sensitive prophets of approacHr 
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isg disaster; and Muff, at this point, scurried out of 
the room. But she ran into the feet of her mistress^ 
who stooped and picked her up and brought her back. 

'Herbert, I've asked Bogers to bring fresh tea," she 
said. ^^He'll be here in a minuta" 

For all its simplicity and homeliness, this arrival of 
the woman whose name was to be let alone^ had a dra- 
matic effect Both men stood rigid, looking at her. Had 
she heard ? Yes, apparently ; for she took no notice of 
their constrained attitudes. She went and sat down at 
the tea-table, and busied herself with restoring order 
thera Her manner implied that she did not wish to 
interrupt the conversation, that she had merely come 
to minister to her husband. But she held her head a 
little higher than usual. Then Bogers came in and re- 
enforced her; and Herbert had no choice but to put 
his hands back in his pockets and relax his attituda 

All might have been well, if the curate had not made 
yet another mistake, capping his own climax. He had 
sense enough to take his leave; and so far so good. A 
shade of relief was manifest in Isabel's otherwise non- 
committal eyes. But he had not sense enough to re- 
frain from a parting glance at his spiritual charge ; and 
in that glance there was sorrow and sympathy and pro- 
tection and everything that was calculated to make 
Herbert choke in his tea. Isabel had to rise from the 
tea-table and get the too zealous pastor out of the room 
as fast as possibla 

Nevertheless, the crucial mistake of the whole blun- 
dering episode was not the curate's but Isabel's. When 
the front door closed behind her unhappy caller and she 
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turned back to her husband, the latter waited breath- 
lessly for her to give him a cue. If she had laughed, he 
could almost have embraced her — whether she would let 
him or not. The absurdity of the situation was begin- 
ning to appeal to him. But she met his eyes gravely 
and then looked away. 

"He's a very good man," ahe remarked defensively. 



HERBERT stayed away for two weeks after thie 
experience, and gossip again began to concern 
itself with him. There seemed to be no doubt that, 
whether or not he was otherwise censurable, at least he 
was drinking hard. And sins usually hunt in couplet 
— or bands. 

When her husband was not at home, Isabel declined 
most of her invitations, and was little in evidence in 
the social world. So she missed many of the rumors 
that were discreetly going the rounds of dinner and 
luncheon tables. But some of them found their way to 
her. 

Their effect upon her varied according to time and 
mood. Sometimes she was distressed, sometimes angry, 
sometimes strangely remote from the whole unhappy 
business — almost indifferent The latter effect gener- 
ally came in connection with a crisis of spiritual exalta- 
tion, a session of prayer in which she had yielded her^ 
self so completely to the Will of God that the harmony 
of the universe seemed inviolable. 

Such crises were more and more frequent with her. 
Together with the curate, she was reading books on 
Mysticism and trying to practise the steps of the Mystic 
Way. She was thrilled with the consequent expanding 
of her spirit, the development of her power to apprehetnd 
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divine things, the increasing fulness of her abandon- 
ment 

"Oh !'* she said once in awed tones to the curate, her 
only confidant in these matters, "how trivial it makes 
all other experience seem! Yes, all other. Even my 
love for my baby was nothing compared to this." 

"Our heart is restless until it repose in Thee," quoted 
the curate gravely. "We are fortunate to have learned 
our lesson so young. Now, through all the rest of our 
lives, we can help each other remember and practise it." 

It was in church that they both found their way most 
surely and swiftly. The great words of the mass were 
wings to them. They mounted and flew. In their young 
fearlessness, they had pierced to the heart of the Catho- 
lic meaning, and they held it triumphantly. "I in you, 
and ye in me" : the Sacrament made them one with all 
Holiness. 

Fr. Hartley, watching them, shared the thrill of their 
earnestness. He knew that they were sincere, and ho 
was moved and quickened. 

"I tell you, Lois, it's beautiful," he said to the watch- 
ful-eyed deaconess. "It's rare and exquisite; it makes 
me hold my breath." 

"For fear ?" asked Sr. Lois. 

"For holy fear," he answered. 

One week-day morning, it happened that Isabel was 
the only attendant at early mass, and that the curate, 
celebrating, was without a server. The day was stormy, 
and only they two had ventured out. They had never 
before been thus alone together on the threshold of 
Heaven, and the circumstance filled them with a solemn 
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joy. On the preceding afternoon, they had read and 
pondered some of the mystical prayers of Saint Cath- 
erine: ^^Thou, Eternal Trinity, art a sea so deep that 
the more I enter therein, the more I find ; and the more 
I find, the more I seek of thee. • • • Oh, how long shall 
thy face be hidden from mine eyes? O Abyss, O Eter- 
nal Godhead, O Deep Sea I • . • Robe me, robe me with 
thyself, Eternal Trinity. . • . Amen and amen." They 
were ready to yield themselves wholly to the mighty 
flowing of the river of life back to God. 

As soon as Isabel perceived that she was to be the 
only worshiper, she came forward and knelt in the 
front row of seats. Turning from his prayer of prep- 
aration, the curate spread forth his hands as if sum- 
moning her to a supreme experience. 

She followed breathlessly. As on another, previous 
occasion, they felt like two children venturing farther 
and farther into transcendent mystery. He led, but 
only a step in advance. She was there, close beside 
him; and it was her presence that made his progress 
possible. Farther and farther. "Lift up thy heart!" 
he cried to her. "I lift it up unto the Lord," she flashed 
back at him. "Holy — ^holy — ^holyl" they breathed to- 
gether, their voices heavy with the burden of their awa 

Both before and after the words of consecration, there 
was a silence. The curate forgot to ring the sanctus 
bell, and Isabel did not miss it. The very Voice of God 
was calling through the hush. It seemed to her that her 
whole nature was singing and dissolving and finding 
its way out into infiinity* 

She was not surprised when, just as she was about to 
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partake of the Sacrament, the curate paused, hesitated^ 
and, taming, gave her a questioning glance. She under- 
stood. Sising and coming forward, she knelt at the 
altar raiL Gravely, the young priest laid the wafer in 
her palm, then he knelt beside her, and they received 
together. "The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ which 
was given for us, preserve our bodies and souls unto 
everlasting life," he said reverently. 

It was long before they found their way out into the 
Lord's Prayer and the Thanksgiving; and when they 
rose for the Gloria, Isabel was still standing at the altar 
rail. When she knelt again for the Blessing, the curate 
gently touched her forehead with the sign of the cross. 

They did not see each other after they parted at the 
altar. The curate lingered in the sacristy, kneeling 
alone before the great crucifix ; and Isabel slowly made 
her way down the shadowy aisle and out into the rainy 
street where her car was waiting for her. 

She was glad that the slippery pavements made it 
necessary for her chauffeur to drive home slowly. She 
was absorbed in one of those transfiguring experiences 
which come now and then to mystical natures, those 
sessions of insight which reveal the inner beauty of 
the universe. ITothing could have seemed outwardly 
more dreary and dingy than the wet, gray winter street, 
with its shivering, leafless trees and its slime of mud; 
but to Isabel it shone with the glory which she had just 
seen and adored at the heart of creation. The bare 
trees vibrated and quivered with it; the shimmering 
pavements gave it back in sheets of loveliness. Even 
the mud was noble in its humility. Oh^ world I oh, life t 
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there is nothing created that is not divinely fair. Great 
waves and surges of love broke in and throng Isabel's 
being, and she wondered if she were great ^lou^ to 
stand such happiness. 

Arrived at her front door, she hurt herself by giving 
an involuntary glance up at the nursery windows. Then 
a fresh wave caught her. Never mind; her loss was 
gain. At the foot of the altar she could always recover 
her child. 

^^Don't she look like an angel from heaven?" said 
BogerSy watching from behind the curtains of the living- 
room. ^^Oh! it's a damned shame. HoVll she ever 
take it ? Betty, you run to the door and warn her. Say 
something — anything." 

Prom the living-room couch proceeded curses and a 
maudlin sob. 

Betty held the front door half open. She was f ri^t- 
ened and flurried, and did not know how to begin. 

"Wait, Mrs. Pyne — there's something — ^you — ^he — 
please wait just a minute." 

Isabel waited more than a minute, gazing with wide 
eyes. It takes some time to re-focus a vision that has 
been looking through things instead of at them. 

''Why, Betty," she said finally, "what— what ?" 

A sound from the living-room made her turn pale. 

"Yes, ma'am — oh, dear, ma'am!" The girl's eyes 
suddenly overflowed, and she drew her mistress gently 
over the threshold and closed the door. "You needn't 
be afraid, for Bogers is with him ; and Rogers has had 
lots of experience. Won't you go right upstairs to your 
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room and let me bring your breakfast to jou there?" 

"No," said Isabel. 

She put her hand on the girPs shoulder to steady her- 
self. She was still reeling from the violence of her 
transition from heaven to something which sounded very 
much like bell. She did not know what she was going 
to do ; but she knew that she certainly was not going to 
run away. 

"He came in like that^ five minutes ago/' Betty ex- 
plained, as a fresh volley issued from the living-roonL 
"Another gentleman brought him. Please, Mra Pyne, 
won't you go upstairs and leave him to Bogers? I'll 
help too. Maybe, between us, we can get him to bed." 

"Betty!" 

Isabel was touched. It was beautiful in her servants 
to try to shield her thus and bear her burden for her. 

"No, indeed, dear 1 It's for you to go to your roonL" 

She tried to push her gently toward the kitchen door. 

"Oh I I've got a brother who drinks," Betty expostu- 
lated. 

Nevertheless, the maid-servant stood back when she 
saw the mounting look in her mistress's eyes, and let 
her enter the living-room alona After all, that was 
what she would have wanted herself. She wished it 
were safe to call Bogers from his post 

Isabel stood by the living-room couch and looked down 
at her husband. She had never before been at dose 
quarters with an intoxicated person. Her face turned 
still paler, her lips and eyes winced; but she did not 
falter. 
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'Herbert" She spoke to him gently. '^Bogero and 
I are going to help you upstairs to bed. Can you sit 
upr 

She put out her hand and touched one of his sodden 

fists. 

Of course he swore at her, and she recoiled. She 
wanted to run, to hide, to cover her ears. 

'^Just don't pay any attention, ma'am/' Bogers said 
quickly, coming forward and slipping a skilful arm 
under his master's shoulders. '^When they're in this 
condition, everything they say must roll right off your 
back." 

He gave her a glance which she never forgot, it was 
so strong and brotherly. Her heart went out to her 
servants with a rush of gratitude. 

The progress through the room and across the hall 
and up the stairs was interminable. Rogers took the 
active management on himself. His adroit vigor and 
his strategy were admirable. But once in a while, he was 
at a loss ; and then Isabel was able to assist him, not un- 
successfully. Herbert was passing into a stage of abject 
self-pity ; and, between his bursts of irritated profanity, 
he now and then clung to her. She loathed him when 
he did this, but she did not shrink from him. He was 
her husband and she was his wife; he had a right to 
her. 

When Rogers had landed him in the bed which Betty 
had ready for him, Isabel wanted to turn both servants 
out of the room. But Rogers, respectfully firm, would 
not hear of such a thing. 

^'Excuse me, Mrs. Pyne, but I can't. This is a 
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man's job. And I know what to do better than you. 
You go with Betty and get some breakfast Beally, you 
musf 

And the brotherly look was in his eyes. 

"Shall I telephone for the doctor ?" 

Isabel deferred to her butler meekly and anxiously. 

"There's not the least need. I know just what to do. 
He'll be all right in a few hours." 

"Well," — Isabel turned away; then she turned back 
quickly and caught the butler's hand in both of hears. 
"Thank you, Rogers," she said brokenly. 

"God bless you, ma'am," replied the butler, with tears 
in his eyes. 

After she had swallowed the cup of coffee which Betty 
forced upon her, Isabel spent the rest of the morning 
vibrating miserably between her oratory and her hus- 
band's door. She was sensible enough to know that> 
since she was not needed in the sick room, she would 
only be in the way there; and consideration for her 
husband bade her refrain from seeing him again for the 
present Consideration for herself, too. She did not 
want to loathe him. 

When she was in her oratory, she clung silently to 
the feet of her crucifix. She could not pray. The ec- 
stasy of the morning was eclipsed by a dense black, noi- 
some cloud. She could only cling and wait She longed 
dully for some look or word of priestly strengthening; 
but she would not send for Fr. Randolph, nor would 
she have admitted him if he had called to see her. 
This shame must not be shared with him. 

Towards noon the sounds in her husband's room 
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ceased ; and Rogers^ ooming out, 8aid| with an nncoiiflci- 
oussigh of relief: 

^^e's gone to sleep. Now there's nothing to do but 
let him alone." 

Isabel's face quivered, and she tamed away. She was 
at last on the verge of tears. Rogers regarded her. 

^Wouldn't you be glad if Mr. Pyne's mother came 
over?" he ventured respectfully. "She — she — ^under- 
stands things," he stated carefully. 

Isabel nodded. It was amazing how well thia man, 
himself, understood things. 

"I'll just telephone," Rogers said. 



ELIZABETH came over so fast that Isabel had 
hardly begun to wonder what she should say to 
her before she was in the room. She held out her hands, 
gathered Isabel's in them, and then folded her in her 
arms. 

"My dear, my dear, Fm so sorry 1" she said. "I 
wish I had known before." 

"I didn't want to let anyone know," sobbed IsabeL 

A curious look, with an unmirthful smile in it, 
crossed the older woman's face. She gently pushed 
Isabel into a chair. Then she took off her coat 
and hat and sat down beside her. 

"There's not much I don't know already," she stated 
dispassionately. 

Isabel was startled. She looked up and brushed the 
tears from her eyes, in order that she might clearly 
see the face of her mother-in-law. 

"You mean ?" she inquired. 

Elizabeth lost no time in replying. There was an 
odd, staccato abruptness about her this morning which 
was different from her usual manner, and which con- 
veyed an impression of direct and immediate purpose. 

"I mean that Herbert's father drinks," she explained. 
"Herbert did not, so far as I know, before he was mar- 
ried. If he had, I should have warned you. But he'a 
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like his father ; so I am not surprised. Fm only sony." 

She returned Isabel's gaze with a full, steady, abid- 
ing look of understanding. 

'Mother !" 

The younger woman leaned forward, holding her 
breathy her sensitive face confessing a number of releasr 
ing emotions: compassion, wonder, keen interest, the 
comfort of sympathy. 

"Oh ! I'm sorry, too — I never dreamed— oh, mother 
Elizabeth !" 

"Yes," Elizabeth nodded, trying to hold the emotioB 
in check, lest it interfere with the carrying out of her 
purposa "I think I can help you. I hope so. It 
seems to me now as if I had been just waiting and 
watching for this opportunity." 

"You mean ?" 

Again, Isabel left the question unstated ; but this time 
there was an element of fear as well as blindness in 
her uncertainty. She was not sure that she wanted to 
face the imknown, definite issue which her mother-in- 
law had in mind. Her eyes were more intent than 
ever, but she shrank back in her chair. 

"Do you want me to tell you ?" 

Elizabeth read the girl's hesitation and respected it. 
A mysterious moment was ripe ; but Isabel's hand wa« 
the one to pluck it, or let it go. 

"Yes," breathed the girl faintly at last. Then, more 
courageously, sitting up straighter, "Yes, please, moth- 
er Elizabeth." 

'Well, I've got my advice all ready for you," the 
older woman continued, with her same unswerving di- 
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rectness. "I've had it ready for the last two or three 
months. It's pretty severe, but it's wholesome and good. 
I advise you to leave your husband." 

There was a silence. A blow like that has the effect 
of percussion. It was all the more shocking, coming 
from the suave and ironical Elizabeth, to whom violent 
dealings were naturally distasteful. What stress and 
urgency possessed her, what old impatience which would 
not be denied ? Perhaps, instead of two or three months, 
she had really been waiting twenty years to deliver her 
advice. 

Isabel received it more staunchly than might have 
been expected. She turned pale, and her eyes widened 
and darkened, but she did not cry out. In fact, it was 
she who presently dared to define the issue baldly. 

"You mean — divorce ?" she whispered. 

"Yes." Elizabeth nodded again. She was relieved 
at the look of control which was coming into the face 
of her daughter-in-law. They must both of them have 
themselves well in hand to deal with this serious mat- 
ter. "Divorce. Fortunately, the idea is more familiar 
to your generation than to mine; and the thing itself 
is more easily managed." 

Her tone was as dispassionate as ever, as she made 
the last statement; but it conveyed a volume of bitter 
comment and explanation to the ears of the younger 
woman. It also shifted the direction of the intercoursa 

Isabel slipped from her chair to the floor, and leaned 
her cheek against the knee of her mother-in-law. 

"I wish you'd tell me about it," she said simply. 

"I'm going to." Elizabeth laid her hand on the girl's 
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head, permittiiig heroelf a caressiiig geetore^ though her 
voice did not relax. ^^That's what I came for. I shouldn't 
wonder if it was what Fd lived and suffered for. But 
it's not going to he easy. I've never put it in words 
before — not even to myself." 

^'You see/' — she waited a moment, then drew Ihe 
long breath of one who plungesi — "Fve never been happy 
with my husband. I don't know just why I married 
him. Perhaps I was bored with staying at home; per- 
haps I was dazzled by the prospect of traveling and 
of buying all the books I wanted and of having pretly 
clothes. At any rate, I did it, and I didn't love him. 
I think, on the whole, the main reason was that I didn't 
know what love meant." 

She broke off and waited another moment, then 
plunged again. 

^^Well, Herbert came in a year and a half; and then 
I knew what love meant. It was an amazing revelation. 
I hadn't particularly wanted him; I had even been 
rather sorry when I found he was on the way. But 
when I held him in my arms ^" 

For the first time, she glanced down into Isabel's face, 
and the girl gave her back her steady look. 

"I was very happy, and yet I was positively unhappy, 
as I had not been before; I suddenly wanted to love, 
and be loved, by his father. I tried, but I couldn't; 
and he couldn't, either. We had both already seen our 
mistake and accepted it. It was too late to begin again. 

"He was drinking. 

"I was reading philosophy," she added on an ironical 
note. "I daresay that was just as bad. He probably 
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^ted my packages of books as much as I hated hia 
cases of wina 

^^ISTot that I read much philosophy or anything else 
during Herbert's babyhood." Her unhappy face softr 
ened. "You aren't the only mother who has a dear 
memory. Though yours is more complete than mine; 
nothing can spoil it for you. Herbert was a darling 
little boy. I gave myself wholly up to him, and he 
made me very happy. It was not until he was five 
years old that" — she made an eloquent gesture of empti- 
ness and futility — "he began to grow like his father. 

"Then," — she winced, and her voice broke a little — 
"I suffered, dear, I couldn't stand it. I wanted to 
kill him. He was the only treasure I had, and I simply 
could not endure the pain of his turning away from me. 
I knew he would do it ; I knew that, unless I killed him, 
he would kill me by inches. You may think I'm talk- 
ing wildly; but I tell you, soberly, I was desperate. I 
don't know what might have happened, if ^" 

Again, she broke off ; and this time there was a long 
pause — so long that, if Isabel had not been watching the 
changes in the face above her, she might have thought 
that some cloud of forgetfulness had come over the 
narrative. As it was^ the girl was hardly conscious of 
silence, so eloquent was the dawn of tenderness through 
the sternness which had marked Elizabeth's expression. 

"You know the picture of the river in my library ?" 
she went on at last, in a new, dreaming voice, slow and 
a little constrained, but confident. The look in her eyes 
was different, too. AlS woman to woman, she laid her 
case before Isabel, ignoring the years between them. 
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Isabel nodded. A catch in her throat prevented her 
from speaking. 

^^That was painted by an artist who came from New 
York to do a couple of society portraits. He waa^' — a 
beautiful light welled into her face — ^*'he was my lover. 

"We both knew it the first time we met. We were 
neighbors at dinner, and every word that passed between 
us was a golden key. The next evening, he came to see 
me, and the next. He understood how unhappy I was; 
and he painted for me that tormented river, slipping at 
last so peacefully into the quiet sea. We heard musio 
and read poetry together. We loved each other. 

"As irony would have it, my husband decided that 
he would like a portrait of me. I don't know why. Per- 
haps he felt the need of a tangible record of his only 
possible reason for marrying me. He gave my lover 
the order ; and, for several weeks, we were free to spend 
hours together each day. 

"You've never seen that portrait. No. No one has 
ever seen it. I burned it the day after it was finished. 
It was the portrait of a woman passionately in love. I 
have an idea that it was a great work, and that, if I 
hadn't destroyed it, it would have been immortaL But 

of course ! I told my husband that it was a failure, 

and he believed me. He was not quite himself that week, 
anyway. 

"As a matter of fact, it wasn't quite finished ; for we 
couldn't — ^we didn't dare — ^we had to stop. My lover 
pleaded with me to risk everything and come with him. 
He even went so far as to engage a stateroom for ma 
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But I was a fooL I thought I had a duty to do. I / 
was a fool. He went away, and I never saw him nor 
heard from him again. I think he died." 

Isabel had not looked up during all the latter part 
of this story. She had kept her eyes on Elizabeth's 
hands and had breathed unevenly. When the conclud- 
ing silence had lasted long enough to oppress her, she 
got to her knees and buried her face in the shoulder 
of her mother-in-law. The clasp of her arms was full 
of love and sorrow. The older woman's face relaxed, 
as she returned her embrace. 

^TDid you hear what I called myself: a fool?" she 
asked into the girlish ear beside her lips. 

Isabel hesitated an instant, then nodded. 

"That's my sober conviction," Elizabeth stated. "I 
know it contradicts all religious and social conventions; 
I know it's supposed to be sinful. But the fact was that 
I was living in hell with my husband and on the thresh- 
old of hell with my son ; and that my lover offered me 
heaven, and I declined it. I made him suffer. I dare- 
say I killed him. And I have never made my husband 
happy. I belonged to my lover, God made me for him; 
I should have gone with him." 

Still Isabel was silent. But she slipped back to her 
place on the floor and once more leaned her cheek against 
Elizabeth's knee. The action implied a willingness to 
go on listening. 

"You have one advantage over me," her mother-in- 
law began again presently, speaking more quietly. 'TTou 
and Herbert did really seem to love each other when 
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you were married. I hoped the illusion would last loDg 
enough to bring your natures into harmony. But it 
didn't. And now I'm afraid there's no hope. You are 
so utterly different, and along such important lines. 
Your religion means everything to you; and it ought 
to, it must. But Herbert — ^well, you know how it vexes 
him." 

'* Mother," began Isabel slowly, making an effort to 
find her way out into speech, "you understand, don't 
you, that the Church which means so much to me, dep- 
recates divorce?" 

"It doesn't forbid it, however," Elizabeth replied. 

"No ; only re-marriage," Isabel was on the point of 
asserting, when she thought better of the irrelevant com- 
ment and left it unexpressed. 

"I've been reading and thinking a good deal about 
your Church lately," Elizabeth continued. "It interests 
me; and, in many ways, I think it's admirable. But it 
has its limitations. That divorce strictness is one. It's 
cruel, it's indecent that people who don't love each other 
should go on living together. They interfere with the 
growth of each other's souls. It's for Herbert's sake as 
well as your own that I want you to separate. You canH 
help it, Isabel, but you're bad for him. He's growing 
harder and more irritable every week. He drinks more^ 
too, than he would otherwise. I think it's your duty 
to leave him." 

^TDear me !" said Isabel. 

Like most unhappy married people, she had thought 
almost exclusively of her own grievances. Her suddenly 
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lifted face looked a little piqued, but still more dis- 
tressed. 

"I wonder what I've done. I've tried to be very 
careful." 

"Perhaps that's just it," her mother-in-law replied. 
"You may have been saintly with him, and he couldn't 
stand it. 

"I'm not blaming you, you understand," she went on 
instantly. "You can't help it. You've got to try to be 
saintly; that's your religious duty. You must be true 
to yourself and to your ideals. But the truer you are, 
the more you irritate Herbert." 

^Well," said Isabel. She sat up straight and fixed 
her troubled eyes on the crucifix hanging on the wall 
above her. "I'll have to think about it — and pray. It's 
a very serious matter." 

"Of course," the older woman assented. "But don't 
think too long. That's what I did." 

Her reference to herself once more turned the current 
of attention, and the two women looked gravely into 
each other's eyes. Elizabeth's face quivered, and she 
made a little defenseless gesture which brought Isabel 
up on her knees beside her. 

"I love you for telling me," the girl said, in a tender, 
broken, compassionate voice. "You won't be sorry, will 
you?" 

"No, dear ; I'm glad." Elizabeth leaned her forehead 
on the girl's shoulder and sighed. "It comforts ma" 

They both held this posture longer than they realized, 
for they were turned rigid in it. Through the half open 
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door, they heard Rogers come up the stairs and cau- 
tiously enter his master's room. Then they heard Her- 
bert's voice, cursing and complaining. 

^'You see!" said Elizabeth, lifting her heed, with a 
strangely commingled look of repulsion and maternal 
aolicitude. ^'He's no fit mate for you. But he's my 
son. I'm going to him." 

She rose and kissed Isabel on the forehead, and lefl 
the roouL 



XXVI 

TECE next morning, immediately after breakfast, 
Isabel went to S. John's, 

She had not gone to early mass, for it was the curate's 
day to celebrate ; and, although she left her reasons un- 
formulated, she did not want to see him. Fr. Hartley 
was the person of whom she felt a present need. She 
lingered along the winter streets until she felt sure that 
matins must be over. Then she entered the church by 
the door nearest the sacristy. 

There was no Sophie Goodwin here this time, no one 
at all but the sexton, dusting the chairs, and Fr. Hart- 
ley evidently about to leave the church. 

"Oh !" cried Isabel. "Please wait." 

There was a note of panic in Ker voice. What if he 
were on his way to visit someone who needed him so 
much more than she that she would have to give him 
up! 

"Why — of course !" he answered. 

He gave her a quick glance ; then dropped his hat on 
a chair and pulled off his coat, stuffing his gloves into 
one of the pockets. No preparation for first-aid service 
could have been more expeditious. 

"Let's go into the sacristy," he said, turning toward 
the adjacent door, 

Isabel followed him, relieved and grateful, and took^ 

259 
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the chair which he indicated. But her throat was tight^ 
and she said nothing for a minute or two. That did not 
matter. Fr. Hartley knew how to deal with such diffi- 
culties. 

^'My ! this is fine^" he exclaimed^ closing the door and 
beaming on his visitor. ^'I thought I was never going 
to have a talk with you again, and I was getting fii^ir 
fully jealous. 

"Of course that hasn't hurt me/^ he added. "I dare- 
say I needed it; such discipline is generally all to the 
good. But I haven't liked it, and I'm amazingly glad 
to see you again." 

Nevertheless, it was not all gladness that looked out 
of his eyes, as he watched the woman before him, and 
went on talking to give her time. There was some anxi- 
ety there, and much solicitude. 

"Are you pretty well ? And how is your husband t" 
he asked at last, coming to a pause and leaving her the 
opening which her seeking him in this manner implied 
that she wanted. 

He pulled the desk chair out from the table and sat 
down in it. 

Isabel's color ebbed. It had flooded her cheeks when 
the rector had said he was jealous ; and both its fluctua- 
tions were significant She set her lips in a sharp line 
of pain that suddenly made her look quite ungirlish. 
Herbert was still anything but well. She had carried 
him his breakfast that morning; but had been requested 
by him not to linger, and had felt no desire to do so. 
Her mind did not care to linger on the memory now; 
60 she did not answer Fr. Hartley's question directly. 
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"It's about Herbert and myself that I want to talk 
to you, father/' she said, beginning bravely but hesitat- 
ingly. "We — ^we — are not happy together." 

She brought out the statement with a breathless sort 
of wrench that made her wince. 

But Fr. Hartley's reception of it was disconcertingly 
unlike what she might have expected. He waited a 
moment as if he thought it was not complete. Then he 
said mildly: 

"Well?" 

Precisely as if he wished to imply that, so far, her 
information, though interesting, lacked sufficient full- 
ness and substance for an adequate treatment. 

'Why — ^why " stammered Isabel. "Aren't you 

sorry ?" 

She was helplessly at a loss. 

"I don't know. That depends," the rector replied. 

He leaned back in his chair and looked out of t£e 
sacristy window. He had to do this; for his last re- 
mark was not perfectly candid, and he could not deliver 
it straight into Isabel's eyes. He was, as a matter of 
fact, exceedingly sorry. 

"Unhappiness is sometimes the best thing that can 
come to people," he continued musingly. "You don't 
need to be told that The death of your child brought 
you nearer to God." 

"Yes," answered Isabel slowly ; *T)ut that was a holy 
grief." 

There was a moment of silence. 

"Well," said the rector gently, bringing his eyes back, 
to her, "I guess you'll have to tell me all about it." 
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He waited for her to begin. 

'^I'm afraid the trouble lies deep^" she responded, 
still more slowly, feeling for words. *^e seem to be 
utterly different, in every way. Religion is really offen- 
sive to him. He can't bear to know that I go to church, 
that I say my prayers. The sight of a crucifix maddens 
him. He thinks — oh, I hardly know what he thinks: 
that it's all sentimental nonsense." 

Fr. Hartley nodded. This misinterpretation of his 
religion was familiar enough to him. 

"But that isn't all." Isabel drew a long breath, and 
took her turn at gazing out of the merciful sacristy win- 
dow. "He — he drinks badly ; and people have told me 
worse things about him. I don't believe them," — ^with 
a quick flash which was instantly reflected in the rec- 
tor's watchful face — "but they aren't pleasant to hear, 
and he must at least have been indiscreet. Yesterday," 
— ^her lips curled and quivered — 'Tie came homo in a 
horrid state of intoxication. He was — disgusting. I 
don't see how I can go on living with him. In short," 
— she suddenly took her conclusion with a daring leap 
which startled her more than it did her rector — ^^Tm, 
thinking of leaving him." 

Her eyes came back, appalled, to Fr. Hartley's face^ 
and she recoiled. But he did not flinch. 

There was another, longer silence. The little tale 
had been quickly told; but, for that reason, it needed 
to be let alone in order that it might sink in. The 
sacristy window was pressed into service again. Fr. 
Hartley gazed thoughtfully through it, comforting him- 
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aelf witih the serenity of the winter sky and the mie 
grace of the leafless hou^ of an ehn tree^ 

It was evident that he needed comfort The lines of 
his face were sad, and there was a weary look ahont his 
month. Isabd, watching him, felt that, for all his com- 
posnre — ^which both piqned and reassured her — he was 
hardened by her confession; and the realization gave 
her another set of inconsistent emotions: gratification 
and remorse. She was impatient to hear him speak. 
What would he say to her ? 

But it was not to her at all that he spoke at last^ aa» 
still gazing through the sacristy window, he murmured: 

"What a chance ! What a chance !'' 

A throb of ineffable longing sent the words into the 
empyrean. 

'Td give my new gold cope to see you take it.** 

"A chance, father V 

Though his remark had come by way of the sky, it 
seemed to be intended for her ; and, after a moment^ she 
took it up and handled it doubtfully. 

^TTou^ll have to tell me what you mean.'* 

Her humble and eager tone begged the return of his 
eyes to her. 

"A chance" — ^he withdrew his gaze from the tree and 
the sky and allowed its visionary hope to rest full upon 
her — "a chance to love, a chance to live, a chance to 
suffer and save — the greatest chance in the world.*' 

"To love — my husband ?" Isabel faltered. 

''Why, of course ; whom else, child ?" 

The rector sighed, as he saw that she did not share 
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his vision. The throb died out of his voice and his faos 

steadied itself. 

"You never yet have loved him, yon know," he stated 
quietly. 

"Not when I married him ?" 

Isabel's tone made her question an exclamation of 
protest, almost a flat contradiction; but Fr. Hartley 
answered it by a quick shako of the head. 

"That wasn't love,'* he replied. 

"Love," he continued, as she said nothing, "real love 
is a manly affair of the will. It scorns to depend on 
anything so irrational and uncertain as mere emotion. 
It wants to build and shape the relation between itself 
and its beloved ; and is rather glad when, now and then, 
emotion fails it and gives it a free hand. Do you see 
what I mean? You and Herbert couldn't help what 
you called your love when you married ; and so it was 
no particular credit to you and nothing on which you 
could count. But now — now you can love if you choosa 
I'd like to see you do it." 

"But how ?" again faltered Isabel. "You can't love 
without some emotion." 

Her face was bewildered and troubled and uncon- 
sciously apologetic. 

*Well, perhaps not>" Fr. Hartley admitted. *TBmo- 
tion's the seed. But its purpose is to produce the 
plant; and that, if it's going to amount to anything; 
has to have a will of its ovm. Then it rewards the world 
and itself by more and better seeds." 

"Oh !" said Isabel, abruptly illuminated by the figora 
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"If Herbert and I should go on loving each other now, 
we might find our way around to emotion again?'' 

"I don't see why not," Fr. Hartley answered. 

But she did not follow up the response which she 
had seemed to make so promptly and intelligently that 
the rector's eyes had begun to glow. Her awakening 
face fell back into its listless lines, and she sighed, as 
if, after all, the spiritual enterprise did not particularly 
appeal to her. 

"He's not very lovable just at present," she remarked. 

"I should think he was precisely in most need of 
love," Fr. Hartley answered, disappointment in his 
tone. 

There was yet another silence. The priest looked out 
of the window for comfort again. Such spiritual re- 
fusals were all too familiar to him, but he had never 
learned not to feel them keenly. 

His silence was more effective than rebuke or argu- 
ment. Isabel grew uneasy beneath it, and presently 
stirred in her chair. When she spoke again, her voice 
had an edge of irritation, betraying her sense of the 
necessity of vindication. Fr. Hartley's quick ear wel- 
comed it. 

"But what would you have me do, father ? I can't 
keep my husband's love and be true to my religion." 

It was evident that she thought, though not with en- 
tire confidence, that she had him there. 

"Just what do you mean by being true to your re- 
ligion ?" Fr. Hartley asked ponderingly of the winter 
tree. 
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''Why — why — saying my prayers and making my 

eommunions and " 

. "No, you don't, Isabel !" 

The interruption came rather sternly ; and ono8 moi« 
the priest swung around to face his parishioner. 

"You know better than that You're intelligent You 
look below the surface. You know that all forms are 
nothing but outward symbols of inner truth. If th« 
truth isn't there, the form is — nothing.'' 

He snapped his fingers. 

"But, father." 

Isabel was annoyed. She sat up straight, and her 
eyes began to bum. 

"The truth is there. I have never loved God so well, 
nor felt so near to Him as this winter. I — oh I I canH 
tell you." 

That was true. She could not tell anyone (save the 
curate, who already knew) of the wonderful sessions 
of love and praise, when she had scaled the very heights 
of the spirit. She broke off and sat, with her color 
coming and going, and the seal of sincerity on her 
lips and forehead. 

"You don't need to, child," Er. Hartley said, in a 
new voice, gentle and kind, with a touch of sympathetic 
awe in it. "I understand. I've watched you. I know 
what a winter you've had. God has been good to you. 
He has often lifted and borne you on His wings. Be- 
lieve me, I've been very glad for you, and have often 
envied you. But — how shall I tell you? It's very 
hard." 
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He got up and went and stood for a moment before 
the great crucifix. His face was drawn and tense. 

"You see," he went on, turning back to Isabel and 
looking into her face with an earnest appeal, "before 
our Blessed Lord could make His sacrifice really avail- 
ing. He had to give up everything, everything — even 
God. *My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me V 
How few of us there are who every try to sound that 
abyss ! It was only for a moment, of course. God came 
back to Him before it was finished. But perhaps in 
that awful moment He achieved His purpose. I won- 
der if He wouldn't like to have you give Him up now 
— His Church, His symbol. His Sacrament — for your 
husband's sake. It would be a mighty sacrifice. Could 
you make it ? Are you willing ?" 

The rector's voice and eyes were full of a yearning 
summons. 

"No !" cried Isabel sharply. "No !" 

She sprang from her chair and ran and stood close 
by the crucifix, almost leaning against it as if she would 
cling to it. Her eyes were big and frightened. She 
did not let herself stop to think. 

"How can you ask such a thing of me ?" she went on 
impetuously. "I couldn't do it for anyone. The life 
of my soul is at stake." 

Her voice broke in a sob, and she put her hand to 
her throat. 

"Very well," acquiesced Fr. Hartley. The strange 
light faded from his eyes, and, as he came back to his 
chair and sat down, his stalwart shoulders drooped. *T[ 
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was afraid you couldn't Perhaps it really was too 
much to ask." 

He passed Juis hand heavily over his tired faoa 

*^ut, father " 

The rector stopped her. 

"Please !" he said gently. "It's all right You know 
best You've made your choice. There's nothing more 
to be said." 

Isabel was very unhappy. Her sense of failure vexed 
her, it was so irrational. Fr. Hartley had clearly been 
carried away. No priest in his right mind would ever 
have asked her to forego the things on which the Church 
lays most stress. She could imagine Fr. Randolph's 
horror at the suggestion. Give up the mass! Give up 
(Jod! Why, it was imthinkable. Yet her inner spirit 
was numb with shame. 

As she stood there, lingering, knowing that there 
really was nothing more to be said and that therefore 
she ought to go, yet hating to leave with such a sense 
of defeat, she remembered her twice^poken vows on her 
wedding night and realized that Fr. Hartley had not 
reminded her of them today. Why had he thus spared 
her? 

She looked at him, sitting in his chair, tired and spent 
with some effort, some throe of the spirit which she had 
not been able to understand ; and her heart went out to 
him in love and gratitude. She had disappointed him, 
failed him, and he was not rebuking her. He was not 
even holding her to her own promises. If she would 
not keep them for their own sakes, she should not be 
made to keep them just because they constituted a bar- 
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gain. She wanted to go and kneel at hia side; but it 
aeemed to her kinder to steal away softly towards the 
door. 

But he did not let her go thus. As he heard her 
hand on the knob^ he roused himself. 

"Come back, child." He rose. "Kneel down.'* She 
obeyed, and he made the sign of the cross over her. 

"If it won't work out one way, it will another,'^ he 
said, once more master of himself. "We must have 
patience and faith. You're not going to leave your 
husband, and he's not going to leave you. "Whom God 
hath joined!" 

He gave her a weary but confident smile. 



xxvn 

HER return to her home was very different from 
that of the day befora Then, the weather had 
been dreary, but every crevice and turn of the winter 
streets had brimmed with loveliness. Now, the sun 
shone and the sky was blue, but she had no eyes for 
the radiance of the winter world. She could only repeat 
again and again the preposterous thing Fr. Hartley had 
suggested, and cry out against it with a cumulative 
force of negation. She walked fast to outstrip her 
dogging, nagging sense of failure. 

As she rcGntered her house, she found Herbert just 
coming down the stairs. He was clinging to the 
bannisters and frowning as if the light hurt his eyes. 
In spite of herself, she recoiled a little. Then she tried 
to cover the movement with a friendly advance. 

But it was too late. Her murmured words of greet- 
ing were met and overborne by Herbert's sarcastic com- 
ment as he paused a few steps above her. 

"Shocking! shocking! No saint's eyes can rest on 
such a sight Well, I'll get down to the club as soon as 
I can. Meantime, — ^there's nothing in the living-room, 
is there V 

He asked the question in a low tone, with an air of 
furtive alarm. 

'Nothing?" 

270 
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Isabel was at a loss. She made herself leave hear 
hand on the newel-post towards which her husband's 
hand was slowly traveling. 

"I mean, no priests, no crosses,'' he explained con- 
fidentially. "Nothing of that sort. Lord ! how they did 
swarm about me yesterday. They've got the old- 
fashioned snake beaten thoroughly." 

^^erbert!" 

Isabel was so shocked that she could make no further 
pretense. She snatched her hand from the newel-post, 
and her eyes blazed. 

"Excuse me," Herbert said meekly. "I thought 
maybe you'd be interested in the curious fact. It's a 
new one, so far as I know. It interests me deeply." 

"Oh ! how can you ? It's blasphemy." 

But then she saw, from the wincing of his eyes and 
his whole face that he really was suffering; and she 
spared him, standing aside to let him cross the hall. 
When the stairway was clear, she fled up it 

But there was no refuge for her that morning. In 
her bedroom, she knelt at the foot of her crucifix and 
waited breathlessly for the holy touch that never yet 
had failed her. She would not believe, she would not 
even let herself hear, the inner warning that might have 
apprised her of its withholding. When it did not come, 
she rose and ran to her oratory, shutting and locking 
the door behind her. She was too frightened to pray, 
but she cried out inarticulately. Her need was sore 
as death. 

By and by, she succeeded in exerting sufficient col- 
trol over herself to reason about this unprecedented 
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spiritual desolation. Perhaps her own excitement was 
to blama The rushing thoughts in her brain left no 
room for holy impulses; she must quiet herself. So 
then she took one of the books from the little table^ and, 
sitting in the low chair, forced herself to read. But, 
try as she might, she could not drive the words into her 
consciousness ; they meant nothing to her. In a mount- 
ing alarm, she resumed her place at the prayer-desk and 
tried to keep very still. "Hush — ^hush !" she said, over 
and over, with her face in her hands. Surely, if she held 
herself quiet enough, God would speak to her. 

After awhile, she decided that her husband's prei^ 
ence in the house might be the cause of the prevailing 
distraction. Holy influences are sensitive; they shrink 
and hide from worldly violenca She unlocked her door, 
and crept to the head of the stairs, and listened care- 
fully. Yes, he was there. A long-drawn sigh, with a 
painful catch in it, told her that he was still availing 
himself of the living-room couch. 

She would wait, then. She would not try to force 
her dearly longed-for consummation. She went back to 
her bedroom, and sat down in the window vnth her 
sewing basket. At least, one can always work. She 
applied herself so busily that when Rogers came to tell 
her that lunch was ready, she answered that she was 
not hungry and had not time to stop. 

"Ah, Rogers," she said casually. "Do you happen to 
know whether Mr. Pyne intends to go out this after- 
noon V 

"He ordered the car for three o'clock," Rogers re- 
plied. 
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Three o^clock. Well, she could stand it till then. She 
took a fresh napkin from the pile she was hemming, and 
let to work creasing it. At the same time, she shot a 
beseeching glance at her crucifix. Three o'clock: had it 
heard? 

When the hour came, she had stopped sewing ; and her 
idle fingers, lying in her lap, were trembling. She cer- 
tainly could not stand it much longer, this tormenting 
desert of silence in which her soul was lost. 

As soon as she heard the front door close behind her 
husband, she drew a long breath that hurt her, and ran 
to her crucifix. 

"Now, he is gone. Now ! now !" she begged. "There 
is no one in the way." 

She knelt down and waited. She hid her f aca She 
began to cry. 

But perhaps she had been too precipitate. She had not 
allowed time enough for realization and recovery and 
readjustment When influences have been alienated, 
Aey cannot on the instant resume their beneficence. 
She rose and once more sought her oratory, moving along 
the hall with painful deliberation. Lost — ^lost — ^lostl 
The word tolled through her heart. 

At half -past three, she emerged from her oratory and 
started downstairs to the telephone. She must summon 
Fr. Randolph. She was very much shaken, and leaned 
against the wall as she descended, a slow step at a time. 
Not for anything in the world would she have touched 
the bannister. 

Then she rounded a bend in the stairway and saw 
the curate standing below her, alone. Rogers had ad- 
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mitted him ; and, hearing her approaching footsteps^ had 
left him in the halL 

''Oh I" She held out her hands with a cry of appeal 
''Oh 1 1 have needed you bo !*' 

She Bat down on the stepa. 

He had already divested himself of his coat^ and he 
lost no time in mounting the stairs and standing beside 
hen 

"Where shall we goT' he asked gravely, in a voiot 
that thrilled. 

His face, looking down at her, was vivid and beauti- 
ful 

"Suppose we go to my oratory,*' she replied, rising 
and looking back at him, drinking deep of the peace and 
reassurance which at last were her portion. How foolish 
she had been not to send for him at once, not to go to 
him in the first place instead of to Fr. Hartley! He 
was her priest, her refuge, her rock. She ought to have 
known that, being lost, he could find her instantly. She 
turned and led the way back up the stairs. 

"You have never been in my oratory before," she 
said, admitting him to the little room. "I have often 
wanted to ask you to bless it. Some day you will, 
won't you I" 

She sat down on the foot of the prayeivdesk, leaving 
him the chair. 

^^ow did you know?" she asked presently, when a 
moment of silence and deepening peace had flowed over 
them. "I was just going to telephone to you." 

"I heard a rumor last night," he answered, both 
sternly and tenderly. "It was confirmed this morning; 
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and when I did not see you at mass, I thought it must 
be true. I — I can't tell you how indignantly sorry 
lam/' 

Isabel flushed a little, and her eyes fell. 

"That wasn't just what I meant," she murmured. 
"Of course, it's probably at the root of the trouble. But 
the trouble itself, my reason for sending for you, was" — 
she spread her hands in a pathetic gesture — "that I waa 
lost, that I couldn't find God." 

"Poor child !" 

His eyes dwelt on her compassionately. 

"Oh I it was dreadful." Isabel caught her breath 
sharply. "I didn't know what to do. I tried to pray, 
but I couldn't. I was cast out — alone — in a wilderness.'' 
She shivered. "Never mind ; it's over now. You have 
brought me back. I ought to have known that, in 
trouble like this, the first thing- to do is to send for 
a priest" 

"Is it so completely over that you don't want to talk 
about it ?" he asked gently. "Is your .heart eased ?" 

"Yes," she answered. "Strangely enough, it is all 
over. I can hardly believe it, but it is so. You saved 
me instantly." 

"Then let's pray together," he said, rising and com- 
ing to the crucifix at the foot of which she sat. 

He knelt on the floor, and she turned and knelt where 
she had been sitting. 

"O Jesus, Light of eternal glory, solace of the wan- 
dering soul," the curate's voice began. 

Probably they had neither of them ever prayed as 
they prayed there together in the deepening winter dusk 
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of the little oratory. Prayer after prayer spread its 
great wings and bore them higher and higher, awfly 
from the world, away from the sordid perplexity of 
life, out into a serene ecstasy of peace. S. Augustine^ 
S. Catherine, S. Francis bent to help them. When 
Isabel knew the words of the prayer, she said it too; 
when she did not, she put all her heart into the Amen. 
Her head was lifted, her shining eyes held the feet of 
the Christ above her. She would hold them fast now; 
she would never, never let Them go again. The curate 
thrilled with the peculiar rapture of the ministering 
priest. He had found this lost sheep, he had brought it 
back ; and in its turn, it was leading him farther into 
the Promised Land than he had ever been befora 

*^oly, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty, which was, 
and is, and is to come," he chanted adoringly. 

But after awhile, even prayer failed them. They had 
moimted so high that speech fell from them as the forest 
falls from the peak. They ventured into silence and 
found that the best speech of all. Only the beating of 
their hearts filled the hush of the little roonou 

^Isabel!" 

He did not know that he called with his earthly lipa. 
His spirit was saluting hers. 

"Percy!" 

Unconsciously, she moved a little nearer him. 

"Our souls are fused in the fire of God. We are one 
in Him. Beloved!" 

"We have found Him and each other. We are • • • 
Percy r 
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As his arms came about her, her head sank on his 
breast and her eyes closed. 

"Isabel r 

"Percy!'' 

He bent his face, and his lips sought and found hers 
in a long kiss. 

*We belong to each other. We will go away, quite 
away, together, forever. Beloved !" 

"Oh, beloved! My heart breaks for love. Oh, 
Percy!'' 

"Isabel r 

Again his lips were upon hers and their spirits reeled 
to eclipse. 

How long they knelt there, clasped and clasping, only 
the infinitely suffering Face above them knew. But by 
and by, slowly, a sickening, deadly cold stream of 
realization crept over them. Their arms dropped at 
their sides, and they drew apart and looked at each 
other. Horror and shame and loathing dawned in their 
eyes. 

She was the first to speak, but it was only a shudder- 
ing exclamation that she made. 

"0-h !'' 

She prostrated herseU to the floor and laid her head 
on the steps of the prayer-desk. If God would only 
destroy her then and there 1 

Percy Eandolph was dumb. But his stricken eyes 
were as those that rent the pitying soul of Dante in the 
Inferno. He wanted to go, but he could not move; he 
knelt stiffly on. 
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The deadly stream was fully upon them now. Wave 
after wave broke over them pitilessly. So it had not 
been God at all whom they had praised and loved so 
ecstatically during the last half hour. It had been the 
devil, the very embodiment of sin. His mocking 
laughter rang in their ears. This was not his first 
session with them — he had led them a pretty chase for 
several months — but it was his crowning triumph, he 
had all but damned them in it. Were they not in fact 
utterly damned ? What could ever redeem those kisses 
and that embrace? Isabel shuddered a little farther 
away. 

Noticing the movement, the curate made an effort 
and managed to get awkwardly to his feet. Then he 
turned towards the door, moving heavily, like an old 
man. Ho did not look back as he crossed the threshold^ 
nor did she send a glance after him. 



xxvin 

THE next morning Fr. Hartley was about to enter 
the sacristy after the celebration of early mass, 
when he heard a sound in the body of the church which 
caused him to stop where he was, in front of the high 
altar, with the holy vessels in his hands. He looked 
down, and, in the front row of seats, he saw a woman 
kneeling. Her face was buried in her hands and her 
shoulders were huddled forward in an attitude whicfi. 
his long experience recognized as the expression of shame 
rather than grief. A penitent. He hesitated a moment ; 
then reverently laid the vessels on the altar and came 
down the steps. He did not know whether or not he 
was needed, but he must be on hand if he were. 

As he moved silently nearer the woman, she lifted 
her head; and he saw, to his surprise and dismay, that 
she was Isabel. Her eyes met his; and all the mute, 
questioning tragedy of the sin of the whole world looked 
out from them. 

"My child!" 

He impulsively held out his hand. She was in direst 
need. 

But when he saw the swift gesture with which she 
rose and stood facing him, he understood that her 
courage was high. She had come for a brave, definite 
purpose and was ready to acquit herself gallantly. 

279 
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^T. want to make a confession, father/' she said. 

''Very well, daughter." 

For a moment before and after his grave acquiesoenoe, 
he held her eyes, searching them. Then he turned away 
towards the sacristy door, and she followed him. Un- 
consciously, a transforming touch of priestly authority 
crept into his manner, making it no less gentle but subtly 
exalting it. Ho was of course still clad in his priestly 
garments. Alone with her in the room where she had 
already opened her heart to him, he sat down near a 
prayer-desk which she at once occupied. 

She had never made a formal confession before, and 
therefore she did not make one now. She was too much 
in earnest to wait for questions or instructions. With 
her hands clasped before her and her tragic eyes on the 
crucifix hanging against the wall, she began at once as 
her heart prompted her, and he let her take her own 
course. 

"Father, I have sinned exceedingly," she said heavily. 
"Through my own fault ; but oh ! I never suspected it 
I have been sinning for weeks and months ; and all the 
time, I thought I was finding and loving Ood. How 
can such things be ? I was really loving — a man — not 
my husband; and last night," — ^her voice fell and she 
shivered — "I kissed him and lay in his arms." 

There was a silence. Fr. Hartley's intently listening 
face was the arena of swiftly succeeding emotions. Pity 
led them; then fear followed fast, only to be shamed 
and denied by a springing reassurance; sorrow and 
perplexity went hand in hand. But all these expressions 
of feeling fled before a master sentiment that, slowly, 
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triumphantly, brought up the rear and dominated them. 
If Isabel had been watching, instead of waiting blindly, 
fihe would have been at a loss to understand the nature 
of the transformation ; she would have been incredulous, 
perhaps even hurt. Surely, Fr. Hartley could not be 
glad that she had sinned! Surely, it could not be a 
dawning revelation of wondering hope that shone in 
his eyes ! 

As it was, she was startled enough when he suddenly 
rose to his feet, with a brusque gesture which brought 
her eyes back to him. 

"You see!" he cried, in a low, ringing voice. "You 
see, I was right. It just had to be done. And since you 
weren't willing to give up God, He gave you up. Now 
you are fit to deal with your husband. But you must 
hurry. It won't last." 

"Father Hartley !" 

Isabel also rose and stood holding the end of the 
prayer-desk. Both she and the rector were swept away 
into forgetfulness of the formal nature of their inter- 
view. 

"I — I — don't understand you," she stammered. "You 
look — ^why, father, you look almost as if you were 
pleased !" 

"lam!" 

A quick glance and a deprecating smile showed her 
that he understood the shock which his sudden revulsion 
of mood must have caused her, and that he was sorry. 
But not for that reason could he resist the torrent of 
wonder and illumination which was bearing him forth 
into full praise of the workings of Providence. 
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*1 am," he repeated. **! was^ yesterday, when I 
thon^t I saw what ought to be done; and now I feel 
as if we had both had a revelation. Oh ! infinitely teor 
der and wise are the dealings of our Father with xtB, 
Stem, too, but all the better for that Again and again, 
He teaches us that in order to find our lives we must 
lose them. You lost yours completely, yesterday, child. 
Today, you will find it — and Herbert's. If you had 
given it up of yourself, you needn't have sinned. But 
since you wouldn't, sin had to take it from you.'* 

Isabel was silent A look of protest came into her 
face, and presently she shook her head. 

"Please," she said gently, "I don't want to lose sight 
of the simple fact that I have sinned and am sorry.*' 

"Of course not" 

He shot her a glance of approval and admiration, 
and evidently tried to curb his eagerness. Resuming his 
seat, he motioned her to an adjacent chair. 

"I don't want to make you lose sight of anything,'* 
he continued. "I only want to help you understand it 
It isn't so simple as you supposa Nothing that really 
matters is as simple as it looks. . • . The sins of the 
saints!" He broke off and sat musing a moment ^Hi 
wonder if without them saintliness would be complete. 

"Don't be afraid," he reassured her, as she sat wait- 
ing, with a guarded air which he understood and liked. 
"I'm not going to rob you of your penitence. It's your 
most precious possession. I'm only going to try to help 
you make the most of it 

"I don't agree with you," he went on thoughtfully, 
"that you've been sinning for weeks and months. I've 
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watched you ; and though I've known what a dangerous 
edge you were treadijQg, it has seemed to me that your 
whole attention was bent on the side of heaven, not helL 
You were looking up so steadily that you didn't even 
know what an abyss lay at your feet JSTo." He shook 
his head emphatically. "You and Percy Randolph'' — 
he spoke the name boldly — "have led each other quite 
innocently into the Holy of Holies." 

Isabel flushed, and her eyes fell with a quiver of 
aversion. 

"Don't !" he adjured her at once, leaning forward and 
summoning her. "Don't! You mustn't let yourself 
hate him. You'll spoil everything that way. You owe 
him too much, child. You don't yet dream how much 
you owe him. You must respect and revere him always, 
and he must honor you." 

"But, father," — ^Isabel found her voice during a long 
silence which the rector, perhaps, left on purpose — 
"what is sin, then ?" 

She lifted her eyes, humbly and anxiously. 

"That's a staggering question," Fr. Hartley replied, 
shaking his head and making an impotent gesture with 
his hand. "I can't answer it fully; perhaps I can't 
answer it at all. It's the most baffling mystery of our 
whole mysterious existence. But we know it when we 
feel it, don't we ? You didn't feel that you were sinning 
last week; but you knew that you were sinning last 
night" 

"Yes." Isabel shuddered. 

"It seems to lie mostly in an abuse of good things^" 
the rector continued. "And that's what makes it so 
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subtle and difficult We in our Churdi haye so manj 
good thingSy and of such a transcendent nature^ that we 
have to be constantly on our guard. The higher we 
climb, the more nimble the devil is after us. Some 
day/' — ^he paused, arrested by one of his flashing ideas 
— "some day, perhaps, we'll fool him and trip him uft 
right into heaven, before he has time to trip us in the 
opposite direction. Then we'll have him fast He once 
made a very good angel; there's no reason why he 
shouldn't again. 

"Meantime," he added, with his smiling eyes on 
Isabel, "you must see to it that he misses all his rewards 
with you. Tou must make him understand that, instead 
of hurting you, he has helped you in the very way you 
needed." 

Isabel was again silent. She could not fail to wel- 
come the self-respect which her rector so imperatively 
insisted on giving back to her. The night before had 
been one long, hideous vigil, filled with hopeless remorse. 
What could ever efface the memory of her sin f What 
could ever restore to her the innocent use of the dear 
holy things which she had desecrated ? Lost ! lost ! The 
word had redoubled its tolling, and had echoed through 
a wilderness far more desolate than any she had yet 
known. It had seemed to her that she ought to be made 
to suffer to the utmost. 

But now, though she still suffered, it was not without 
hope. She was no longer crushed. Instead of feeling 
herself an outcast from God and man, she felt in her 
fingers the frail thread of a new bond of partnership 
with Divinity. If she followed it up, made the most of 
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it 1 The vague possibility thrilled her, and she 

looked up and found Fr. Hartley watching her intently. 

"Go home to your husband, child," he said gently. 
"I know you want to ask me just what to do, and I can^t 
tell you. But you'll know when you get there. Don't 
be afraid. Tell him everything." 

"Everything?" she quavered. 

"Of course. That's how you're going to win him." 

"Win him?" 

In spite of her glimmer of hope, she was still in the 
dark. 

"Why, of course," he repeated. "You don't under- 
stand, do you ? I'm not sure that I do, myself. But I 
have a great conviction. I've seen a good many spirit- 
ual experiments and adventures, but this is the highest 
and most exciting of them all. . . . You'll come back 
and tell me how it turns out, won't you?" he added, 
with a touch of boyish eagerness. 

Isabel smiled. No one could resist the contagion of 
the rector's mood. She rose and obediently gathered 
up her things for departure. But, for all its relief and 
hope, her face did not look satisfied; and as she was 
turning away, Fr. Hartley stopped her. 

"I'm afraid that I ought to beg your pardon," he said 
in quite a new tone — serious and sympathetic. "I've 
disappointed you. I haven't met the need with which 
you came to me. Kneel down, child." 

With a swift, earnest glance up into his face, Isabel 
knelt where she was. 

"May the Almighty Lord grant thee absolution and 
remission of all thy sins," he began solenmly ; and as he 
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continued, the whole compassionate healing of Mother 
Church seemed to flow forth from him and encompass 
the suffering yoimg life at his feet 

^^Thank you/' said Isabel, after a pause, rising and 
drawing a long breath, her face alight 

"Now go to your husband," he counseled her. 
"There's no time to be lost*' 



XXIX 

HERBEET was standing in the living-room^ look- 
ing out of the window^ as Isabel came np the 
walk. He had had his breakfast and was hesitating 
whether or not to go down to the office. He felt a great 
deal better, but his head still ached a little. 

When he saw Isabel, he turned away, frowning 
moodily, and picked up the morning paper which he 
had already thoroughly perused. It was his only escape 
from her if she came into the room. Her absence from 
the breakfast table had partly relieved, partly aggrieved 
him; and his knowledge of her probable whereabouts 
irritated him. 

He too had spent a wakeful night, wondering if any- 
thing could ever make the relation between his wife 
and himself less intolerable. He had seen no hope. 
Her religious interest was an enduring, increasing 
barrier. Divorce ? Well, yes ; but somehow the thought 
had a desolating effect upon him. He was very un- 
happy. 

As he once more busied himself with the head-lines 
of his paper, his ear took careful note of his wife's move- 
ments in the hall. She was taking off her hat and coat, 
she was looking in the mirror to see if her hair was in 
order, she was removing her handkerchief from her 
muff to the pocket of her gown. "Now she was crossing 
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the hall in the direction of the living-room. But prob- 
ably she would pass the door and go at once to the din- 
ing-room. She must want her belated breakfast. No^ 
she was coming in. He became absorbed in an editorial 

"Herbert." 

She had to wait a full minute before she got the word 
out, and then it came in a small, faint tone which he 
had never heard before. It startled him, and he looked 
over the edge of his paper to make sure that it was his 
wife who spoke. 

"Herbert," — she caught his glance and held it, ding- 
ing to it in a sort of desperation — "Herbert, I want to 
talk to you. I've something to tell you." 

Certainly, something had happened to her. She was 
not the Isabel of the day before — ^shocked and protest- 
ing ; she was not any of the Isabels he had ever known. 
Bewildered and curious, he laid his paper aside. 

"This room won't do," she went on breathlessly, 
putting her hand to her throat as if it hurt her. "It's 
too exposed; someone might hear. Come up to my 
room." 

She turned at once ; and he followed her out into the 
hall, too surprised to think clearly, but, for the first time 
in many weeks, really interested. What could be the 
matter ? 

At the head of the stairs, she surprised him again 
by stopping short and half turning back to him as if to 
block his way. A pathetic, funny little smile sprang 
into her eyes. 

"Wait," she said. "I forgot. Stay here a minuta 
Come when I call you." 
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And she ran on ahead of him. 

It was not more than haK a minute that she kept him 
waiting; but when she called and he entered her room, 
he saw that she had removed the crucifix from the 
wall. 

Then he smiled too — quite openly. 

"Thank you," he said, with a whimsical nod of ap- 
preciation. 

It was the first passage of genuine fellow-feeling be- 
tween them in weeks. 

But Isabel did not heed it. She was now very pale, 
and her eyes were wide and full of misery. She sat 
down on an end of the couch ; and, after standing un- 
certainly before her for an instant, Herbert sat down in 
a deep wicker chair, near her. His state of suspense 
made him almost as breathless as she. 

"Herbert." 

How her throat bothered her ! She could hardly get 
speech out of it. She put her hand to it and tried 
again. 

"Herbert, I have something awful to tell you. I have 
•inned against you." 

As she uttered the difficult words, she made a slight 
gesture, signifying that there was more to follow and 
begging for silence until she should have finished. But 
she need not have troubled herself. Herbert waa in- 
capable of speech. 

"Yesterday afternoon," she continued, "Fr. Ban* 
dolph came to see me, and I took him into my oratory. 
You don't know what that is; but never mind, I'll tell 
you later. He — ^he prayed with me, and we both forgot 
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ourselves ; and, Herbert, he took me in his arms and I 
let him ; he kissed me and I kissed him." 

There was a dead silence. The incredible statement 
was so unexpected that its first effect was as if it had not 
been uttered at all. For fully a minute, Herbert's ex- 
pression remained quite unchanged: interested and 
ready for information. Isabel sat rigid, with her eyes 
on the floor. She was at her husband's mercy. His 
silence oppressed and frightened her, adding an in- 
tolerable element of suspense to the strain which was 
already upon her ; but she did not dare look up to ques- 
tion his face. She braced herself to meet the shock 
of his indignation, scorn, disgust — ^whichever sentiment 
should serve as channel for his final reaction, 

The only thing she was not ready for, the only thing 
entirely unanticipated by her as a possibility, was what 
at last greeted her ears. Herbert gathered himself to- 
gether, put his hand to his head as if to make sure that 
he was in normal condition, struggled out of his chair, 
and began to laugh. He could hardly manage even that 
most primitive and inarticulate form of expression; it 
issued from him with the throes of water coming out of 
a bottle, but its nature was unmistakable. 

Laughter ! Isabel started and shrank. Any kind of 
reproach she would have accepted as her due, but to be 
mocked at hurt her cruelly. Moreover, the mirthful 
sound desecrated the high seriousness of her mood. Less 
than ever did she want to look at her husband ; but she 
was so startled that, in spite of herseU, she glanced up 
into his face. Then astonishment capped astonishment 
with her ; and she sat gazing, with her tense hands re- 
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laxing in her lap. He was not mocking her; there was 
nothing bitter or cynical in his face; there was only a 
vast, struggling surprise, and amusement — ^yes, amuse- 
ment. Her incredulity equaled his ; and she sat, in her 
turn, speechless. 

"Isabel !" 

He understood her look, and he tried to meet it. 

"Isabel! Oh, by golly! I never had such a shock 
in my life. I — I — I can't ; it's too much for me; you'll 
have to give me time." 

He turned away, fighting for self-control. 

"You! Your He swung back to her. "You, the 
saint, the mystic ! Oh, Isabel ! it isn't true, is it f Say 
it again. No, never mind." 

He spared her. 

"But " 

A new idea flashed upon him, doing more to steady 
him than any effort of his own. He came to a standstill 
before his wife, and looked down at her thoughtfully. 

"You aren't a saint then, are you?" he said slowly. 
'TTou're just a himian woman." 

His tone and expression implied that the discovery 
made a fairly revolutionary difference with him. 

Isabel did not know what to say. She had not com- 
pleted her own unexpected change and readjustment of 
mood, and she still felt more distaste and protest than 
anything else. Was it for this humiliation of laughter 
that she had come through her searching agony? She 
resented her husband's amusement; it affronted her. 
But, in so far as she was sincere, truly sorry for her sin 
and ready to be punished for it^ she knew and admitted 
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to herself that she ought to he willing to suffer anj 
indignity. "What right have you to resentment?" a 
small voice whispered within her. "Humiliation is pre- 
cisely what you deserva It is funny, you know it is^ 
that you, with your high pretensions, should have been 
tripped up so neatly. Come now, be a sport." It is a 
great moment in the experience of a soul when it for 
the first time submits itself to the dictates of real 
humility. Isabel passed through this moment now, her 
face softening and her tight throat giving forth an un- 
certain sound that was not a laugh nor yet precisely a 
sob. She made no articulate conmient, she could not; 
but it was not needed. 

"Isabel," — ^Herbert thrust his hands in his pockets 
and looked at her closely — "Isabel, really, I awfully 
want to ask you to say it again, for I can't believe I 
heard straight But I suppose that wouldn't be fair." 
He paused, then he added thoughtfully, "If it is true, 
it makes a big difference." 

"A difference, Herbert ?" 

Isabel spoke with great difficulty, putting her hand 
again to her throat. But she knew she must make the 
effort. This bitter crisis would never be passed if she 
and Herbert — either or both — continued to stare mutely 
at each other. 

"Yes ; don't you feel it yourself ?" 

He made a tentative movement towards her, and 
stopped. 

"May I sit down beside you t" he ventured. 

She moved well along on the couch, so as to leave him 
plenty of room ; but she was not quick enough to prevent 
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a brief contact of hands. The touch and the change ol 
position did much to restore their mutual self-possession* 

*^0h, how cold your hands are!" he murmured. 
"You've been taking this awfully hard, haven't you ?" 

"Why, of course, Herbert." She gathered her hands 
into her lap and frowned a little, her moment of 
humility forgotten in a return of her original vexation. 
"You don't seem to realize. I've sinned hatefully. And 
— ^you don't care." 

"Ah !" mused Herbert 

Was it the tone of her voice or the look of her face 
that gave him another new idea, another angle of in- 
telligence that made a *T)ig difference ?'' He sat study- 
ing her for a moment, his own face growing steadily 
more alert and interested. So long as a woman was not 
a saint, he felt on pretty sure ground in dealing with 
her. The tiny smile which finally crept into his eyes 
had more humor in it than the incredulous and in- 
credible laughter of a few moments before. 

"Yes, I do," he said quietly ; "I care a lot. I" — hd 
took a deliberate leap— "I'm glad," he stated. 

"Herbert!" 

Tears sprang into her eyes, and she moved as far as 
possible away from him. But his eyes did not release 
her. 

"Yes, I am," he insisted. "And I'll tell you why, as 
soon as I can get the things into words. It isn't easy — 
I'm still so bewildered; but I'll do my best. It's im- 
portant. 

^TTou see," he b^an, speaking slowly and carefully, 
"you've always been too good for me. That was the 
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trooble. I didn't want a saint for a wife. Kaybe^ I 
was to blame; maybe, I ought to have been big enoo^ 
to stand it But I wasn't^ I couldn't'' He idiook lua 
head, 'honestly, Isabel, you don't know what a dismal 
prospect it was^ with you getting more and more pious 
every day. But now" — ^he opened his hands in an ex- 
pressive gesture — '^ow, you're not a saint^ you're just 
a human being." 

His eyes summoned her. 

But she refused to respond. She was indeed very 
human. 

^^Is it nothing to you," she asked rather sharply, 'Hhat 
your wife and another man have made love to each 
other?" 

Her husband's gaze dwelt upon her. 

*^Do you love him ?" he inquired. 

She shook her head and shivered. 

"Of course not," Herbert commented. 'TTou've never 
loved him, or you would have known where you were 
drifting. You're not a fool. And I've known you didn't 
and couldn't Much as I've disliked him, I've never 
been jealous of Bandolph. I've only been jealous of 
the Church." 

It was not a perceptible difference in tone that dis- 
tinguished the last sentence, delicately stressing it; yet 
the uniqueness of its effect was at once apparent Isabel's 
face softened. She waited an instant, then slowly 
turned toward her husband and looked into his eyes. 

"Have you been jealous, Herbert?" she asked, in a 
gentle, wistful, unconsciously gratified voice. 

^TTes." He nodded and ventured to move a very 
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little nearer her. ^Thafs been part of the trouble too 
— B. big part) I suppose." 

She did not move away, but neither did she welcome 
him ; so he remained where he was, and the two of them 
scrutinized each other during a long silence. 

"But— but, Herbert '' 

It was Isabel who spoke first. She pulled herself up 
straight, and passed her hand across her eyes. 

"I — ^I — still love the Church as much as ever.*' 

Then, perhaps not feeling sure how much she cared 
to imply or admit, she let the statement stand as it was 
and fell silent again. 

The oblique recognition of unuttered things seemed 
to please Herbert; and he presumed upon it so far as 
to put out his hand and gather his wife's cold fingers 
into his clasp. 

"I understand,^' he said. *Well, that's our rock; 
we'll both have to try not to split upon it. Perhaps — ^it 
sounds incredible, but everything is incredible today — 
perhaps, now that I've found that saints and priests 
can get into scrapes, the whole business wUl seem more 
human to me, less priggish and impossible. Hartley's 
a real man; I've never had any fault to find with him. 
Randolph's a fool, but he ought to have learned some 
wisdom now. And you. Are there any more saints 
for me to reckon witi ?'* 

His eyes rallied her. 

"N-no," she answered, with an involuntary glance at 
the drawer where she had hidden the crucifix. 

'Well, then," began Herbert. 

But even as he was tj^rowing his head back and 
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Bquaring his shoulders for a brave statement, a change 
came over him. He faltered, hesitated, the light dropped 
out of his eyes, and he startled his wife almost as much 
as she had startled him, bj suddenly slipping from the 
couch and kneeling beside her. 

"Isabel!" he said brokenly. "Fm afraid you are a 
saint, after all. Your little mistakes are nothing com- 
pared to mine. And you've never even mentioned — oh I 
I am ashamed." 

He hid his head in her lap. 

''Why, I had quite forgotten," murmured IsabeL 

There was another long silence. It was needed to 
effect this latest and most complete readjustment of 
mind. Unconsciously, Isabel's fingers slipped from her 
husband's clasp, and took their turn at holding instead 
of being held. One hand she freed entirely to lay on 
his head. 

"But," she said gently at last, "your kind of sin is 
not as bad as mine, Herbert." 

Humility was fully alight within her again, and an- 
other sentiment was dawning. 

Herbert choked. There were manly tears in his 
throat 

"Yes, it is, Isabel," he protested. "I guess I know. 
IVe seen plenty of people in the state I was in two days 
ago. And," — ^he paused — "Fm afraid I'll do it again," 
he concluded bitterly. 

"Have you been drinking long, Herbert ?" 

There was a depth of anxiety in Isabel's voica 

"No." He shook his head without looking up. "Only 
nnce the baby's death." 
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"Since" — she faltered — "since the baby's death ? But 
why, Herbert V 

She left the question unfinished. 

"Because — ^why, Isabel, you don't suppose I didn't 
feel that. I was half distracted until I found out from 
the doctor that we couldn't have saved her, even if we 
hadn't gone to the shore at all that day. I missed her 
dreadfully. I miss her now." 

"You never told me, Herbert.'* 

"You never gave me a chance. 

"I warn you,'* he said, suddenly breaking away from 
her and getting to his feet, "I warn you that the drink 
habit is a dreadful thing. I want a drink now — ^Lord ! 
how I want it. And I'm not sure that I won't have it 

before the day is over. Then !" He shrugged his 

shoulders. "No love can stand that sort of thing." 

Love ! The word had not been mentioned before, and 
it came as a sort of challenge to Isabel. She sat ponder- 
ing it a minute; then she rose and faced her husband, 
at a little distance from him. Pr. Hartley had told her 
that she had never loved him, that she did not love 
him now. 

The last change in his face was certainly not very 
lovable. A low craving had crept into his eyes, and his 
features had a restless look. She remembered all too 
vividly how he had looked two days before. An im- 
perative shrinking away from him took possession of 
her. 

But something checked it She did not know what 
it was, what was taking place within her, what was 
about to happen. She only felt herself suddenly in the 
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preseiice of an imminent event It reminded her of 
something. Of what t Of the birth of her baby. As 
then her flesh had shuddered and labored, loathing the 
effort which was required of it, but bringing all its 
energies to a supreme obedience, so now her spirit strove 
and protested, putting forth all its might to accomplish 
that which it did not understand, that which it deplored 
but, with a secret ecstasy, panted to behold. ''Wait,^* 
she whispered once, when Herbert, chilled by her silence, 
was about to turn away. *Waif She put out her 
hand and held him by the arm. 

Then it was over. She drew a long breath, and a 
strange new light sprang into her eyes. 

"Herbert, I love you,^^ she said simply. **! have 
never loved you before, I have never loved anyone. But 
I love you now so completely that nothing, nothing is 
ever going to come ^between us again.'' 

With a tired sigh, she crept into his arms and laid 
her head on his breast 

He did not know what had happened to her; but he 
held her close, then closer. Finally, he bent his head 
and laid his cheek against her hair. 

^'Isabel, we'll help each other," he murmured tenderly. 



XXX 

ISABEL'S was not the only confession which Fr. 
Hartley heard that momentous morning. He ex- 
pected the second one^ and was ready for it. 

But Percy Randolph was none the wiser for that, 
and had to take his whole stumbling way through his 
heavy statement. He was slower about it than Isabel^ 
but he was quite as honest. 

^'It has shaken my faith in the whole of my priest- 
hood/' he concluded, in a stricken tone. ^^If the Church 
doesn't unfrock me, I think that I must give up my 
charge — at least, for a time." 

"No," said Fr. Hartley imperatively. 'TSIo." 

He put out his hand, and laid it on the young man's 
shoulder. 

'TTou can't understand it yet, Randolph ; but you must 
take my word for it that this is the best thing which 
could have happened to you. Some faiths need shaking 
— crudely. Yours needed it. It will be the real thing 
now — strong and humble. You'll see, you'll see!" 

His voice was full of a peace and gratitude which the 
curate was entirely at a loss to understand. 

**But — ^but ^" stammered the latter, "I must have 

some punishment^ father. I want it. Don't deprive 
me of it." 

''Good!" said the rector approvingly. ''Thafs (lie 

209 
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right spirit Well^ I tell you : 111 take mass for joa to- 
morrow mornings and you can assist me, and I'll refuse 
you the Sacrament How will that do t" 

The unexpected thrust went deep. The curate re- 
ceived it in silence, but he turned very pala Then he 
bowed hia head on his hands. 

^'God be merciful to me, a sinner !" he said brokenly. 
• • • • • • 

Late that afternoon Fr. Hartley sat by Sr. Lois's fire^ 
drinking a cup of tea. 

"I'm tired, tired, Lois," he said. "No, I can't tell 
you about it I'm sorry, but I can't It's been a great 
day, one of the greatest I have ever known. I have 
seen the Kingdom of Heaven dawn in humility. 

"I tell you," he added after a pause, "when God and 
the Devil go into partnership, there's nothing they 
can't do." 



